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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Most  of  the  principles  and  reasonings  contained 
in  this  volume  were  published  in  a  work  in  three 
volumes,  called  A  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  ;  a 
work  which  the  Author  had  projected  before  he 
left  College,  and  which  he  wrote  and  published  not 
long  after.  But  not  finding  it  successful,  he  was 
sensible  of  his  error  in  going  to  the  press  too 
early^  and  he  cast  the  whole  anew  in  the  follow- 
ing pieces  ;  where  some  negligences  in  his  former 
reasoning,  and  more  in  the  expression,  are,  he 
hopes,  corrected.  Yet  several  writers,  who  have 
honoured  the  Author's  Philosophy  with  answers, 
have  taken  care  to  direct  aU  their  batteries  against 
that  juvenile  work,  which  the  Author  never  ac- 
knowledged, and  have  affected  to  triumph  in  any 
advantages  which,  they  imagined,  theyliad  ob- 
tained over  it  j  a  practice  very  contrary  to  all 
rules  of  candour  and  fair-dealing,  and  a  strong  in- 
stance of  those  polemical  artifices,  which  a  bigot- 
ted  zeal  thinks  itself  authorised  to  employ.  Hence- 
forth the  Author  desires,  that  the  following  Pieces 
may  alone  be  regarded  as  containing  his  philoso- 
phical sentiments  and  principles. 
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SECTION  I. 


OF  THE  DITFERENT  SPECIES  OF  PHILOSOPHT. 

JtIoral  philosophy,  or  the  science  dThnman  natarei  may 
be  treated  after  two  difibrent  manners ;  each  of  which  has 
its  pecuh'ar  merit,  and  may  contribute  to  the  entertainment^ 
instruction,  and  reformation  of  mankind.  The  one  consi- 
ders man  chiefly  as  bom  for  action ;  and  as  influenced  in 
:)is  measures  by  taste  and  sentiment;  pursuing  one  object^ 
and  avoiding  another,  according  to  the  value  which  these 
objects  seem  to  possess,  and  according  to  the  light  in  which 
they  present  themselves.  As  virtue,  of  all  objects,  is  al- 
lowed to  be  the  most  valuable,  this  species  of  philosophers 
paint  her  in  the  most  amiable  colours ;  borrowing  all  helpci 
from  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  treating  their  subject  in  aii 
easy  and  obvious  manner,  and  such  as  is  best  fitted  to  please 
the  imagination,  and  engage  the  affections.  They  select 
the  most  striking  observations  and  instances  from  common 
life  \  place  opposite  characters  in  a  proper  contrast ;  and 
alluring  us  into  the  paths  of  virtue  by  the  views  of  glory 
and  happiness,  direct  our  steps  in  these  paths  by  the^pund- 
est  precepts  and  most  illustrious  examples.  They  make  us 
feel  the  difference  between  vice  and  virtue;  they  excite 
and  regulate  our  sentiments;  and  90  they  can  but  bend  our 
hearts  to  the  love  of  probity  and  true  honour,  they  think 
that  they  have  fully  attained  the  end  of  all  their  If^bours,  , 
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The  other  speciei  of  philosophers  consider  man  in  the 
light  of  a  reasonable  rather  than  an  active  being,  and  en- 
deavour to  form  his  understanding  more  than  cultivate  his 
manners.     They  regard  human  nature  as  a  subject  of  spe- 
culation ;  and  with  a  narrow  scrutiny  examine  it,  in  order 
to  find  those  principles  which  regulate  our  understandings 
excite  our  sentiments,* and  make  us  approve  or  bkme  any- 
particular  object,  action,  or  behaviour.  They  think  it  a  re- 
proach to  all  literature,  that  philosophy  should  not  yet  have 
fixed,  beyond  controversy,  the  foundation  of  morals,  rea- 
spning,  and  oridcism ;  and  ^botfU  for  ev^r  t^JU^  of  truth 
and  falsehood,  vice  imd  virtue,  beauty  and  deformity,  with* 
qat  being  able  to  determine  llie49Qai:ce  of  tbosis  distinctbDs* 
Whale  they  attempt  ihit  andnou^  last;;  they  are  deterred 
by  no  dificultifii ;  but  proceeding  from  particf^br  instan- 
ces tp  general  prindp|es,  ihey  still  pwh  Qn  th^  i^qQiries 
to  princfples  more  genera),  and  rest  not;  »9i|is^6d  till  they 
arrive  at  tfibse  original  principles;  by  wbidi^  in  every 
science,  all  human  curiosity  mlist  be  boimded*    Though 
their  speculations  seem  abstract,  and  even  unintelligibly  to 
common  readers,  they  aim  at  the  approbation  of  tb^  l^i^rn- 
ed  and  the  wise  $  and  think  tbemselyes  sufficiently  cpfiir 
pensated  for  the  labour  of  dieir  whole  lives,  if  tbpy  pw  disr- 
cover  some  hidden  truths,  w^ich  pay  contribute  to  tb^  iQt 
struction  of  posterity. 

It  is  certain  th^  the  easy  and  obvious  pbi)osc()by  wjl) 
always,  with  the  generality  of  mankin4t  have  the  preference 
above  the  accurate  and  abstruse ;  and  by  many  will  be  re- 
commended, not  only  as  more  agreeable,  but  more  usefolt 
than  the  other.  It  enters  more  into  common  life;  moulds 
the  heart  and  afiections ;  and,  by  touching  those  principles 
which  actuate  men,  reforms  their  conduct,  and  brings  them 
nearer  to  that  model  of  perfection  which  it  describes.    Oq 
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tte  c6kitr^Vy»  tbe  absthis^^  pHilofioi^by,  b^ing'  foand^d  oil  s 
tani  df  midd,  WhicKcatinot  enter  hito  busineds  £tnd  aptibn/ 
vtinMies  When'  the  philosopher  leaves  the  shade  and  cotom 
into  op^  day;  nor  can  its  principles  easily  retain  an^^  in* 
flaeiice  oVei^  our  cohdnbt  lind  behaviour.  The  feelings  o^ 
our  heatt^  the  a^tiition  of  our  passions,  the  vehemence  of 
otir  affisbfibns,  dissipate  sOI  its  conclasioiis,  and  reduce  the 
profound  phObi^bphet  to  ai  mere  plebeian. 

This  fdsb  must  bc!  Confessed,  that  the  most  durable,  bM 
well  as  jtistest  faitie,  has  been  ac()uirdd  by  the  easy  philo* 
sophy ;  and  that  absti^act  reasoners  seem  hitherto  to  have 
enjbyed  only  a  mon^eiltary  reputatibh,  from  the  caprice  of 
ignorance  of  their  own  age,  but  have  not  been  able  to  sup- 
port  their  renoWn'  with  n^ore  equitable  posterity.  It  is^eai^ 
for  a  profound  philo^ophei^  to  commit  a  mistake  in  his  stib^ 

« 

tile  reasoifihgs ;  and  one  mistake  is  the  necessary  pareht  of 
another^  While  he  pushes  on  his  conseqfu^nces,  and  is  not 
deterred  from'  embracing  atiy  conclusion;  by  its  unli'saal 
appeait'ance,  6t  its  Cohti^diction  to  popular  opinion.  But 
a  philosopher,  who'  purposes  only  to  repteiient  the  commoil 
sense  of  mankind  in  more  beautiful  and  more  engaging  co^ 
lours,  if  by  accident  he  falls  into  error,  go^  no&hher; 
but  renewing  his  appeal  to  common  sense,  and  the  natural 
sentiments  of  tli^  mind,  returns  into  the  right  path,  and 
secures  faltnsi^tf  froili  iStty  dangerous  illu^fons.  'the  fame 
of  Cicero  flourishes  at  present ;  but  that  of  AVistdtle  is  ut« 
terly  decayed.  La  Bruyere  passes  the  seds,'  atid  still  main- 
tains his  refutation ;  but  the  glory  of  Malebranchd  is  con- 
fined to  his  own  nation,  and  to  his  own  age.  And  Alddi- 
son,  perhaps^  wilt  be  read  with  pleasure,  when  Locke  sbaB 
be  entirely  forgotten.  \ 

The  mere  philosopher  is  a  character  which  is  commoii- 
ly  but  little  acceptable  in  the  world,  as'  bdng  su^posfdd  to 
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oontribute  netking  either  to  the  advantage  or  pleasure  of 
society,  while  he  lives  remote  from  communication  with 
mankind^  and  is  wrapped  up  in  principles  and  notions  e« 
quaUy  remote  from  their  comprciiension.  On  the  other 
hand^  the  mefe  ignorant  is  still  more  despised  i  nor  is  any 
thing  deemed  a  surer  sign  of  an  illiberal  geniusi  in  an  ago 
and  nation  where  the  sciences  flourish,  than  to  be  entirely 
destitute  of  all  relish  for  those  noble  entertainments.  The 
most  perfect  character  is  supposed  to  lie  between  those  ex- 
tremes ;  retaining  an  equal  ability  and  taste  for  boQks,  com- 
pany, and  business ;  preserving  in  conversation  that  di^ 
cemment  and  delicacy  which  arise  from  polite  letters;  and, 
iainisiness,  that  probity  and  accuracy  which  are  the  natu- 
1^  result  of  a  just  philosophy.  In  order  to  diffuse  and  eaU 
tivate  so  accomplished  a  character,  nothing  can  be  more 
useful  than  compositions  of  the  easy  style  and  manner^ 
which  draw  not  too  much  from  life,  require  no  deep  appli- 
cation or  retreat  to  be  comprehended,  and  send  back  the 
student  among  mankind  full  of  noble  sentiments  and  wise 
precepts,  applicable  to  every  exigence  of  human  life.  By 
means  of  such  compositions,  virtue  becomes  amiable,  science 
agreeable,  company  instructive,  and  retirement  entertain-' 
ing. 

Man  is  a  reasonable  being ;  and,  as  such,  receives  from 
science  his  proper  food  and  nourishment :  But  so  narrow 
are  the  bounds  of  human  understanding,  that  little  satis- 
faction can  be  hoped  for  in  this  particular,  either  from  the 
extent  or  security  of  his  acquisitions.  Man  is  a  sociable, 
Jio  less  than  a  reasonable  being:  But  neither  can  he  always 
enjoy  .company  agreeable  and  amusing,  or  preserve  the  pro- 
per relish  for  them.  Man  is  also  an  active  being ;  andi 
from  that  disposition,  as  well  as  from  the  various  n^cessi- 
iies  of  human  life^  must  submit  to  business  t^ii  opcupaf  ion  i 
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But  the  mind  reqairesf  some  relaxationi  and  cannot  always 
support  its  bent  to  care  and  industry.  It  seems,  then,  that 
nature  has  pointed  out  a  mixed  kind  of  life  as  most  suitable 
to  the  human  race,  and  secretly  admonished  them  to  allow 
none  of  these  biases  to  4rwm  too  mudii  so  as  to  incapad* 
tate  them  fiur  other  occupations  and  entertainments.  In<^ 
dulge  your  passion  jTarscience,  ssiys  she^  but  let  your  science 
be  human,  and  such  as  may  have  a  direct  reference  to  ac^ 
tion  and  society.  Abstruse  thought  and  profound  researches 
I  prohibit,  and  will  severely  punish,'  by  the  pensive  me* 
lanchdy  which  they  introduce,  by  the  endless  uncertainty 
in  which  they  involve  youj  aiid  by  the  cold  reception  your 
pretended  discoveries  shall  meet  with,  when  communica* 
ted.  Be  a  philosopher :  but,  amidst  all  your  philosophy^ 
be  still  a  mail. 

Were  the  generality  of  mankind  contented  to  prefer 
the  easy  philosophy  to  the  abstract  and  profound,  without 
throwing  any  blame  or  contempt  on  the  latter,  it  might 
not  be  improper,  perhaps,*  to  Comply  with  this  general 
opinion,  and  allow  every  man  to  enjoy,  without  opposi- 
tion, his  own  taste  and  sentiment.  But  as  the  matter  is 
(rften  carried  farther,  even  to  the  absolute  rejecting  of  all 
profound  reasonings,  or  what  is  commonly  called  tneta'- 
physics^  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  what  can  reason* 
ably  be  pleaded  in  their  behalf. 

We  may  begin  with  observing,  thfiit  one  considerable! 
advantage  which  results  from  the  accurate  and  abstract 
philosophy,  is  its  subserviency  to  the  easy  and  humane; 
which,  without  the  former^  can  never  attain  a  sufficient 
degree  of  exactness  in  its  sentiments,  precepts,  or  reason- 
ings. All  polite  letters  are  nothing  but  pictures  of  human 
life  in  various  attitudes  and  situations,  and  inspire  us  with 
di^erent  sentiments  of  praise  or  blamci  admiration  or  ri-^ 
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£eale,  accofding  to  the  qualities  of  the  object  wliicfa  fhey 
set  before  us.    An  artist  imist  be  better  qualified  to  suc- 
ceed in  this  undertaking,  who,  besidl^  a  delicate  taste  and 
a  quick  apprehension,  possesses  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
tlie  internal  fiiMc,  the  operations  of  the  understandtog^ 
the  workings  of  the  paissions,  and  the  various  ^p^iefr  of 
sentiment  which  discriminate  vice  and  virtue.     How  pain^ 
fttl  soever  this  mward  search  or  inquiry  may  af^pear^  It  be*- 
comes  in  some  measure  requisite  to  those  who  would  de^ 
scribe  with  success  the  obvious  and  outward  appearancee 
of  life  and  manners.    The  anatomist  presents  to  the  ey^ 
the  most  hideous  and  disagreeable  objects,  but  his  science 
is  useful  to  the  painter  in  delineating  even  a  Yenus  or  ail 
Htelen.    While  the  latter  employs  all  the  richest  colours 
of  his  art,  and  gives  bis  figures  the  most  graceful  and  ^i^ 
gaging  airs,  he  must  still  carry  his  attention  to  the  inward 
structure  of  the  human  body,  the  position  of  the  muscles^ 
the  fabric  of  the  bones,  and  the  us6  and  figure  of  every 
part  or  organ.     Accuracy  is,  in  every  case,  advantageous 
to  beauty,  and  just  reasoning  to  delicate  sentiment.    IH 
vain  would  we  exalt  the  one  by  depreciating  the  other. 

Besides,  we  may  observe,  in  everyr  art  or  profession, 
even  those  which  most  concern  life  or  action,  that  a  spirit 
of  accuracy,  however  acquired,  carries  all  of  them  nearer 
their  perfection,  and  renders  them  mpre  subservient  to  the 
interests  of  society.  And  though  a  philosopher  may  live 
remote  firom  business,  the  genius  of  philosophy,  if  carefully 
cultivated  by  several,  must  gradually  diffuse  itself  through* 
ont  the  whole  society,  and  bestow  a  siqiilar  correctness  oik 
every  art  or  calling.  The  politician  will  acquircl  greater  ^ 
foresight  and  subtilty  in  the  subdividing  and  balancing  of 
power  i  the  lawyer  more  method  and  finer  principles  in 
his  reasonings ;  and  the  general  more  regulari^  in  his 
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dfi^Itne^  and  mbte  ^xition  in  his  plana  and  operations; 
The  stability  df  modern  governments  above  die  ancient^ 
imd  tbd  accuracy  o^  modem  phiiosopby^  liave  improved^ 
and  pn^babfy  wHl  6tiH  improve  by  similar  grodaticms* 

Wmfe  there  no  advantage  to  be  reaped  from  these  8t»* 
dte9  beyond  the"  gratifieation  of  an  innocent  curiodty,  yet 
ought  not  even  this  to  be  despised,  as  being  an  accession 
to  tlM>se  few  safe  slnd  harmless  pleasinres  which  are  bestow- 
ed on  the  biimsoa  race*  The  sweetest  and  most  inoffensive 
path  of  life  leads:  throu^  the  avenues  of  science  and  ]eam«- 
ibg ;  and  whoever  can  eidier  remove  any  obstructions  in 
this  way,  or  open  up  any  new  prosplsct,  ought  so  far  to  be 
esteemed  a  benefe<;tor  to  matikind.  And  tfaoughthese  re^ 
searches  may  appear  painifal  and  fatiguing,  it  is  with  some 
mind^  as  with  some  bodies^  which  being  endowed  with  vi- 
gorous and  florid  h^akhj  require  severe  exercise,  and  reap 
a  pleasure  from  vi^haty  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  may 
seem  burdensome;  and  laborious.  Obscurity,  indeed,  is 
painful'  to  the  mind  as  w^ll  as  to  the  eye ;  but,  to  bring 
fight  from  obscurity,  by  whatever  labour,  must  needs  }fe 
delightfiil  and  rejoicing. 

But  this  obscurity,  in  the  profound  and  abstract  phi* 
losophy,  is  objected  to^  not  only  as  painfiil  and  &tiguing, 
but  as  the  inevitable  source  of  uncertainty  and  error. 
Here,  indeed,  lies^  the  jiistesi  and  most  plausible  objection 
against  a  considerable  part  of  metaphysics,  that  they  are 
hot  properly  a  science, '  but  arise^  either  from  the  fruitless 
efforts  of  human  vanity,  which  would  penetrate  into  sub- 
jects utterly  inaccessible  to  the  understanding,  or  from  the 
craft  of  popular  superstitions,  which,  being  unable  to  de- 
fend themselves  on  fair  ground,  raise  these  entangling 
brambles  to  cove^  and  protect  their  weakness.  Chased 
froni'  the  open  country,  these  robbers  fly  into  the  forest^ 
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ftnd  He  in  wtut  to  break  in  upon  everj  ongfiarded  ivtauii} 
of  the  mindy  and  overwhefan  it  with  religions  fears  and 
prgodices.  The  stoutest  antagohist^  if  be  remit  his  waitch 
a  moment,  is  oppressed ;  and  many,  through  cowardice 
and  folly,  open  the  gates  to  the  enemies,  and  wiliingJy  re- 
ceive thero  with  reverence  and  subkniftdon  as  fthrir  legal 
sovo^eigns. 

But  is  this  a  sufficient  reason  why  philosophers  should 
desist  from  such  resiearches^  and  leave  snperstitton  still  in 
possession  of  her  retreat  ?  Is  it  not  proper  to  draw  an  op- 
posite conclusion,  and  perceive  the  necessity  of  carrying 
the  war  into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  enemy  ?  In 
vain  do  we  hope,  that  men,  from  frequent  disappointment^ 
will  at  last  abandon  such  airy  sciences,  and  discover  the 
proper  province  of  human  reason ;  for,  besides  that  many 
persons  find  too  sensible  an  interest  in  perpetually  recall- 
ing  such  topics^  besides  this,  I  say,  the  motive  of  blind 
despair  can  never  reasonably  have  place  in  the  sciences  ^ 
since^  however  unsuccessful  former  attempts  may  have  pro- 
ved,  there  is  still  room  to  hope,  that  the  industry,  good 
fortune,  or  improved  sagacity  of  succeeding  generations^ 
may  reach  discoveries  uukno#n  to  former  ages.  Each 
adventurous  genius  will  still  leap  at  the  arduous  prize, 
and  find  himself  stimulated,  rather  than  diseoiiraged,  by 
the  failures  of  his  predecessors ;  while  he  hopes  that  the 
glory  of  achieving  to  hard  an  adventure  is  reserved  for 
him  sdone.  The  only  method  of  freeing  learning  at  once 
from  these  abstruse  questions,  is  to  inquire  seriously  into 
the  nature  of  human  understandings  and  show,  from  an 
exact  analysis  of  its  powers  and  capacity,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  fitted  for  such  remote  and  abstruse  subjects.  We 
must  submit  to  this  fatigue,  in  order  to  live  at  ease  ever* 
after ;  and  mndt  cultivate  true  metaphysics  with  some  car^ 
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in  order  to  destroy  the  false  and  adnUerated^  Indolence^ 
whichito  some  persons  affords  a  safeguard  against  this  de» 
ceitful  pbilosopt^^t  is,  with  others,  overbalanced  by  curios 
sity  i  Md  despair,  which  at  some  moments  prevails,  may 
give  place  afterwards  to  sanguine  hopes  and  expectations; 
Accurate  and  just  reasoning  is  the  only  catholic  remedy 
fitted  for  all  persons  and  all  dispositions,  and  is  alone  able 
to  subvert  that  abstrui^  philosophy  and  metaphyseal  jar4 
gon,  whidij  being  mixed  up.  with  popular  superstition^ 
renders  it  in  a  manner  impenetrable  to  careless  re^sonersi 
and  gives  it  the  air  of  science  and  wisdom. 

,  Besides  this  advantage  of  r^ecting,  after  deliberate  in* 
quiry»  the  most  uncertain  and  disagreeable  part  of  learn- 
ing, there  are  many  positive  advantages,  which  result  from 
an  accurate  scrutiny  into  the  powers  and  faculties  of  hu-^ 
man  nature.  It  is  remarkable,  concerning  the  <^r«ti(nis 
of  the  mind,  that  though  most  intimately  present  to  us^yet^ 
whenever  they  become  the  oI:^t  of  reflection,  they  seem 
involved  in  obscurity ;  nor  can  the  eye  readily  find  those 
lines  and  boundaries  which  discriminate  and  dtstiogaish 
them.  The  otgects  are  too  fine  to  remain  long  in  the  same 
aspect  or  situation ;  and  must  be  apprehended  in  an  in- 
stant,  by  a  superior  penetration^  derived  from  nature,  and 
improved  by  habit  and  reflection.  It  becomes,  therefor^ 
no  inconsiderable  .part  of  science,  barely  to  know  the  di£> 
ferent  operations  of  the  mind,  to  separate  them  firom  each 
other,  to  class  them  under  their  proper  beads^  and  to  cor- 
rect all  that,  seeming  disorder,  in  which  they  lie  involvedf 
when  made  the  object  of  reflection  and  inquiry.  This  tas)c 
of  ordering  and  distinguishing,  which  has  no  merits  when 
performed  with  regard  to  external  bodies,  the  objects  of 
our  senses,  rises  in  its  value»  when  directed,  towards  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  anjdi 
labour  which  we  meet  with  in  performing  it.    And  if  we 
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can  go  no  fiurdier  than  this  mental  gedgraphy,  or  d^]fa»&ft- 
tion,  of  the  dbtidct  parte  and  powers  of  the  fiiittd,  ilf  i»  at 
least  a  satisfaction  to  go  so  far ;  and  the  more  obf iona 
this  science  may  appear,  (and  it  is  by  no  means  ob^oas), 
the  more  contemptible  still  mast  the  ignorance  of  it  be  es- 
teemedi  in  all  pretenders  to  learning  and  philosophy. 

Nor  can  there  remain  any  suspicion^  that  this  science  ^ 
uncertain  and  chimerical ;  unless  we  shottld  entatafn  sach 
a  scepticism  as  is  entirely  subf  ersive  of  ail  speonlationy  and 
even  action.  It  cannot  be  doabted  that  the  mind  i»  en- 
dowed with  several  powers  and  faculties,  that  these  powers 
are  distinct  from  each  other,  that  what  iis  really  distinct 
to  the  immediate  perception  may  be  distitfgi!lished  by  re- 
flection ;  and  consequently,  that  there  is  a  truth  and  fabe« 
hood  in  all  propositions  on  this  subject,  and  a  truth  and 
falsehood  which  lie  not  beyond  the  compass  of  humitfn  ufh 
derstanding.  There  are  many  obvious  distinctions  Of  this 
hind,  such  as  those  between  the  will  and  understandings, 
the  imagination  and  passions^  which  fidl  within  the  coin*' 
prehension  of  every  human  creature ;  and  the  finer  and 
more  philosophical  distinctions  are  no  less  real  and  cer- 
tain, though  more  difficult  to*  be  comprehended.  Some 
instances,  especiaUy  late  ones,  of  success  in  these  inqui- 
ries, may  give  uir  a  juster  notion  of  the  certainty  and  soli^- 
dity  of  this  brahc^  of  learning.  And  shall  we  esteem  it 
worthy  the  labour  oF  a  philosopher  to  give  us  a  true  sys- 
tem of  the- planets,  and  adjust  the  position  and  order  of 
those  remote  bodies ;  while  we  aflfect  to  overlook  those 
Who,  with  so  much  success,  delineate  the  parte  of  the 
mind,  in  which  we  are  so  intimately  concerned  ? 

But  may  we  not  hope,  that  philosophy,  if  cultivated 
with  care,  and  encouraged  by  the  attention  of  the  publicp 
may  carry  ite  researchei^  still  farther,  and  discover,  at  least 
in  some  degreei  tibe  secret  springs  and  principles  by  which 
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the  biuiim;!  mvad  k  -actwted  jp  its  opet«tloii?  Astnmo- 
mers  jbad  long  cooteaied  th^nas^es  witii  proving,  from 
the  pt^nov^emg  th#  true  iiuil)fma»  ofder>  aiMl  magaityde 
of  the  be99f fUnly  bodies ;  tiU  ^  p^uloisopber,  at  Uaf,,  arose^ 
^bo  $e9in%  from  tbe  bappie^^  r^nfliwio^  to  bave  idisq  de^ 
termimd  tbe  law»  wd  fonee?,  1^  ^bkit  ibe  resolutions  of 
die  planet^  ace  gpvwnei  and  diwectod.    Tbe  Ufcif  bas  been 
performed  with  regard  to  olber  parity  of  Baiture.    And 
there  is  no  reason  1^  despaii:  ^  ^iiid  success  ia  .  our  iii« 
q^ies  con^miog  (ihis  nu^tal  po¥i^8  aod  ecoiiQiay;>  Upm^ 
sauted  wiiii  eq^  capacity  and  cautiQii.    It  is^probftMe^ 
duat  one  operaticMi  and  prinoiple  of  the  mind  depends  on 
another ;  irhicb,  again^  maf  be  vescdved  into  one  more- 
gaiend  ami  imitersal :  And  ho^  &r  Uiese  researches  majr 
poesiUy  be  carried^  it  mUlbe  dtflcii]tlbr  uS)  befoxei  orsfveu 
a&eT,  a  oarefiil  triai,  essmfstiy  to  determine.    This  is  cer* 
tain,  that  attempts  of  diss  kind  are  erery  dagr  made  even 
by  those  who  philosqEihiaie  the  moat  iiieg^^ii%  i  And  no* 
thing  can  be  more  requisite  tima  to  enler  upon  the  <ente£^ 
prise  with  thorough  care  and  attwtion ;  that»  if  it  Ue  with* 
in  the  compass  of  hnman  undcrslandiagf'  it  oiey  at  }^t  be 
happily  adwYed ;  if  not,  it  laaj,  bowejirer,  be  rejected 
with  some  confidem^  and  secifiqty^    This  last  cpnclttsioo> 
amrely,  is  not  desirable ;  nor  ov^t  it  to  be  enibraced  top 
^pashly.    For  how  nmch  must  we  diminisb  ftoo^  tbe  beau- 
ty and  vahe  of  this  species  of  philosq)by»  uppn  ^mh  a  sup^i- 
position  ?  Moralists  have  hitherto  been  accnstpmed,  whm 
they  considered  the  vast  multitude  and  diversity  of  those 
attions  that  excite  oar  approbation  or.  dislike,  to  search 
lor  some  common  principle,  on  which  this  variety  of  sen^- 
^hnents  might  depend.    And  though  tiney  have  scmietimes 
carried  the  matter  too  far,  by  their  passion  for  some  one 
general,  principle ;  it  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that 
they  are  excusable  in  expecting  to  find  some  g^erfil  prinr 
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ciplesi  into  which  ill  the  vices  and  virtues  were  justly  to 
be  resolved.  The  like  has  been  the  endeavour  of  critics, 
logicians^  and  even  poliitcians :  Nor  hava  th«r  attempts 
been  wholly  unsoccessfiil ;  though  perhaps  longer  tiroey 
greater  accuracy,  and  more  ardent  application,  may  bring 
these  sciences  still  nearer  their  perfection.  To  throw  up 
at  once  all  pretensions  of  this  kind,  may  justly  be  deemed 
more  rash,  precipitate,  and  dogmatical,  than  even  the  bold- 
est and  most  affirmative  phflosophy,  that  has  ever  attempt* 
ed  to  impose  its  crude  dictates  and  principles  on  mankind. 

Wliat  though  these  reasonings  conoeming  human  m^ 
tare  seem  abstract,  and  of  cKfficult  comprehensioii,  this 
affords  no  presumption  of  their  falsehood.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  seems  imposrible,  that  what  has  hitherto  escape^ 
so  many  wise  and  profound  philosophers,  can  be  very  ob- 
vious and  easy.  And  whatever  pains  these  researches  may 
cost  us,  we  may  think  ourselves  sufficiently  rewsurded,  not 
only  in  point  of  profit  but  of  pleasure,  if,  by  that  means, 
we  can  make  ^ny  addition  to. our  stock  of  knowledge^  in 
subjects  of  such  unspeakable  importance. 

Bat  as,  after  all,  the  abstractedness  of  Ihese  speculations 
is  no  recommendation,  but  rather  a  disadvantage  to  them, 
and  as  this  difficulty  may  perhaps  be  surmounted  by  care 
and  art,  and  the  av^Ming  of  all  unnecessary  detail,  we 
have,  in  the  following  inquiry,  attempted  to  dirow  some 
light  upon  sutgect9,  jrom  which  uncertainty  has  hitherto 
deterred  the  wise,-  and  obscmrity  the  ignorant.  Happy,  if 
we  can  unite  the  boundaries  of  the  different  species  of  phi- 
losophy, by  reconciling  profound  inquiry  with  clearness, 
and  truth  with  novelty  I  And  still  more  hq>py>  if  reason- 
ing in  this  easy  manner,  we  can  undermine  the  founda- 
tions of  an  abstruse  phifosophy,  which  seems  to  have  hi-j 
therto  served  only  as  a  shelter  to  superstition^  and  a  cpver 
^o  absurdity  and  error ! 
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JE^irerjr  one  will  readily  allowi  that  there  is  a  considerable 
diflb'ence  between  the  perceptions  of  the  mind,  when,  a 
man  feels  the  pain  of  excessive  heat,  or  Ae  pleasure  of  mo? 
dmBJIe  warmth ;  and  when  he  afterwards  recalls  to  hk  me- 
mory this  sensation,  or  ai|ticipates  it  by  his  imagination. 
These  facnlties  may  mimic  or  copy  the  perceptions  of  the 
senses ;  but  they  never  can  entirely  reach  the  force  and  vi- 
VB0aity  of  the  original  sentiment.  The  utmost  we  say  of 
them,  even  when  they  operate  with  greatest  vigour,  is, 
that  they  represent  thmr  dbgect  in  so  lively  a  manner,  that 
ise  could  almost  amy  we  feel  or  see  it :  But,  e^^cept  the 
mind  be  disordered  by  disease  or  madness,  they  never  can 
avrive  at  such  a  pitch  of  vivacity,  as  to  render  these  per- 
ceptions altogether  undistinguishable.  All  the  colours  of 
poetry,  howetrer  s^endid,  can  never  pai^t  natural  objects 
in  sttdi  a  mamar  as  to  make  the  description  be  (akep  £qx 
a  real  landscape.  The  most  lively  thought  is  #till  inferioi: 
to  the  dullest  s^nsatioQ. 

We. may  observe  a  like  distinction  to  run  through  all 
the  other  i^rceptioiis  of  the  mind.  A  man  in  a  fit^f  anr 
gsr  is  actuated  in  a  very  different  manner  from  one  who 
only  thinks  of  that  emotion.  If  you  tell  me,  that  any  person 
is  in  love,  I  easily  understand  your  meaning,  md  form  9 
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just  conception  of  his  situation ;  but  never  can  mistake  that 
conception  for  the  real  disorders  and  agitations  of  the  pas- 
sion. When  we  reflect  im  our  past  sentiments  and  aflfec* 
tions,.  our  thought  is  a  fiiithful  mirror,  and  copies  its  ob- 
jects truly ;  but  the  colours  which  it  employs  are  faint  and 
dul],  in  comparison  of  those  in  which  our  original  percep- 
tions were  clothed.  It  requires  no  nice  disoemment  or  me- 
taphysical head  to  mark  the  distinction  between  them. 

Here,  therefooet  wie  nay  divide  a&  4he  perceptions  of  the 
mind  into  two  classes  or  species,  which  are  distinguished 
by  thdr  dittaent  degrees  of  tece  uid  ?iracitgr*  TJic  less 
foroiUe  and  lively  are  oMnmoBly  deoomiMted  TiiOiHmva 
or  locAsi  The  ocber  species^mmt  anane  in  our  language 
and  in  most  others;  I  suppose^  hscausf'  ititm  ttot  reqai* 
site  for  aay»  but  pfadlosophical  ^urposes^  lo  rank  them  mt* 
der  a  general  term  or  appeHation.  Le^  m,  theMibre,  vea 
a  Htlle  freedom,  and  call  them  iHPBsaaiova;  employing 
that  word  in  a  sense  somewhat  different  from  the  usnaL 
Bf  the  term  impressum^  then,  J  mean  all  our  more  \xnig 
perceptions,  when  we  heaa,  or  see,  or  fed,  or  loie,  or  halSk 
or  desire,  or  will.  And  imfMression^^ve  distinguiahed  frarn 
ideas,  which  are  the  kss  livebfr  pevoeptions,  of  which  we  aie 
conscious,  when  we  reflect  on  any  of  those  sensalaons  ov 
movements  above  mentioned. 

Nothing,  at  first  view,  may  se^m  more  unbomided  than 
tlie  thought  of  man  \  which  not  only  escapes  all  human 
power  and  authority,  but  is  not  even  restrained  within  the 
limits  of  nature  and  reality.  To  form  monsters,  and  join 
incongruous  shapes  and  appearances,  costs  the  imagination 
no  m§re  trouble  than  to  conceive  the  most  natural  and  £ir 
miliar  objects.  And  while  the  body  is  confined  to  one  pla«> 
net,  along  which  it  creeps  with  pain  and  difficulty,  the 
thought  can  in  an  instant  transport  us  into  the  most  disp 
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ta&t  XfffOBB  of  the  univenre ;  or  even  bqroad  jtlie  u&kene^ 
into  the  unbounded  ebaoi,;whece  nature  is^sui^posed  to  lie* 
in  total  jconfitflion.  LWhat  ne^ier  was.  seoi  or-  heard  of,  may: 
yet  be  c<Hiicea.Ted  $  nor  is.  any  thing  beyond  the  power,  of 
thought^  eieeept.  what  in^es  an  absolute  contradktt<m. 

But  though,  our  thought  seems  to  possess  this  unbound- 
ed liberty^  we  shall  find,  upon  ainearerexamioation^  that- 
it  is. reatty.  confined  within. very io^syrfow  limits^aiiddiat.att 
this. creative pow:er ^of  the mindamounts to.no^^more.tban 
the  faculty  of  compounding,  ftraosposueig^  augmaiting^  oc 
diminishing  the  material^  affbvded  us  by.  the  senses  and  ex« 
perieQce.  .When  we  think  i^  a  golden  mountain,  we  only, 
join  two  cQU^istent  ideas,  gald  and  mmmainf  wkh  which 
we  were  fcMrmei^ly  acquainted.  ,  A  virtuous  iliorse  we  ..caa 
conceive ;  because,  from  pur  owR  feeling,  weiCaa  oeni^ive 
virtue ; .  and  this  we  may  unite,  tb  the  figut^-  land  fAHBupe  of 
ahorse,  which  is  an  animal.ffimiUaijtO' us.  ..Iiudhort,  all 
tlie^aterials  of  thinking  are  derived  either  froto.  our  out- 
ward or  inward  sentiment :  The^mixture  and  compoftiti^ 
of  these  jbeiongB  alone  to  .tbe<  mtfid  and  will :  Or, .  Uk  ex-; 
pre»  nlyself  in  philosjE^ical  language,  all  our  idiea»  or:mo]?e 
feeble  perc^ions  are  copies  pf.our  JmpressionatvPr,  moi^ 
livdyones* 

To  prove  this,  the  two -foibwing  arguments  will,  Ihqpe^ 
be  s\ifficient.  Firsi^  When  .we }  analyse  oar  thoughts  oc 
ideas,  however. oompounded  or. suUime,  we  always  find  thai 
they  resolve  themselves  into  suQb:8iinple  ideas  as  were  cor 
pied  from  a.ptecedent  feeling  or  sentiment,  i  Even  those 
ideasy  which,  atfirst'view,  seem  the  mostiwide  of  this  ori^ 
gin,. are  found,,  upon  a. nearer  scrutiny,  to  he. derived  from 
it.  The  idea  of  God,  as  meaning  an  infinitely  intelligent^ 
wise,  and  good  Being,  arises  firom  reflecting  on  the  opera** 
tions  of  our  Own  mind,  and  augmenting,  without  limit, 
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Umw  qadUlit&  «£  goodnnw  nd  wdbin.  We  aMJr  prMe« 
cute  Ihk  inqiiivy  to  what  kagth  we  pktte  |  where  we  shall 
siWfB  find^  that  every  ides  wfakh  we  eKeiniiie  ie  cepied 
from  e  aiinihr  iiqatessioiw  Thoee  who  woukl  aitert^  that 
this  poittieo  ie  not  muvesselly  tr«e»  tMNrmthoac  e&depdoni 
have  onkfr  eoei  aod  that  an  eai^,  method  of  lefittiBg  it;  by 
pvodudog  thatidea>  ^idiieb,  in  their  epimoo,  ienot  derived 
ISrom  A»  souroew^  It  witttlivii'  be  incoadieiit  on  «%  if  we 
would  manilaiii  oor  doottiMy  |o  produce  the  impcenioii  of 
lii^ly  pereeptioa  which  Mtrespoad*  to  it* 

S^mndfyj  If  it  huppeni  finaw  a  deiect  of  the  ot^gany  that 
s^msxk  iA  wot'sUMseptiUe  of  aaj  speoieii  of  seasatioB,  we  id- 
ways  find  diait  he  ]»  as  httle  saacepttUe  of  the  eerrespoiH 
dent  kfeat.  A  bKad  man  can  fbrm  no  notion  of  eolours ; 
a  deaf  ttaa^  of  aouad^  Reiaoxe  either  of  them  that  sense 
kk  wbieh  he*  is  deficient  ^  by  openhig  this  new  ii^t  fbr  his 
sensattons,  you  also-  open  an  inlel  for  the  ideas;  and  he 
finds  no  difficulty  m  eonctnving  these  objects*  The  CBse 
is  the  same,  if  the  ob^  {wopei?  fi>r  exciting  any  saasetioa 
has  never  been  ap^fed  ^die  organ. ,  A  Laphnder  or  Ne« 
gfo  hae  no  notion  of  the  veimh  of  wineb  Andthoagb  diere 
ar«  few  or  no  instances  ^  a  Mho  deficiency  in  die  mkid, 
where  a  person  has  never  felt,  or  is  wholly  incapaUe  of  a 
sentiment  or  passion  that  bchrngs  to  bis  jspecies,  yet  we  find 
the  same  observation  to  take  {dace  in  a  less  degree.  A 
man  of  miid  manners  can  fiann  no  idea  of  mveterate  re* 
venge  or  cruelty  $  nor  ean  a  selfish  heart  easily  eoooeivo 
the  heights  of  firiendsh%>  and  generosity.  It  ia  readily  al« 
l0wed»  that  other  bemga  maj^  possess  many  senses  of  which 
we  can  have  no  conception }  beeaoee  the  ideaa  of  them  haro 
never  been  in^odneed  tp  us,  in  tho  only  ananner  by  whidi 
an  idea  can  have  access  to  liie  miady  to  wit^  by  the  actual 
feeling  ^ndeensation. 
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There  Up  howe^d^,  one  oontraffictoiy  pkeiieiiidiioii^ 
which  may  prove,  that  it  is  not  absolutely  im{kiteible  for 
i^as  to  arise^,  ladependent  of  their  ocMespondent  impress 
idoTLs.    I  b^en^,  it  wiB  teitclily  be  allowed,  that  Uie  severid 
disttadt  ideas  of  tckftity  which  enter  by  the  eye,  or  thode 
<yf  sMflfd^  Whi6h  are  ccttiveyed'  by  the  ear>  are  ready  dtf- 
ferelit  froMi  each  other,  though,  at  the  same  time,  resetti- 
Mng.    Now,  if  diis  be  true  of  di£(ereirt  colours,  it  mtMt 
be  ho  iem  so  of  the  ifiArent  shades  of  the  same  eolotir'; 
mid  e^b  shade  product  a  distxnet  ictea,  independent  tdf 
ih^  riest.    For  if  this  should  be  denied,  it  is  possible^  bjf 
the  continual  gradation  of  fihades,  to  run  a  colour  iniensi- 
bly  into  what  is  most  remote  from  it ;  and  If  you  Will  ndt 
allow  any  of  the  meaM  to  be  diArent,  you  cannol^  witb^ 
out  absunfity,  deny  the  eSstremfes  to  be  the  same.    Suppose, 
Aerefor^  a  persokV  to  have  enjoyed  his  sight  fht  thifif 
years,  aitf  to  have  b666ite  pet^Bclfy  acquainted  wkh  de^ 
lours  Of  aU-iinds^  dceept  otfte  particidar  shade  of  blue,  fait 
instance,  which  i^  never  has  been  his  ti^rtune  tc^  Meet  wilh| 
let  fdl  the  dffllWdlt  shades  of  that  coIoMr,  except  thirtslnglt 
one,  be  placed  before  Mm,  descendhi^  gradually  from  the 
deiepest  to  the  latest,  it  k  phittj  tfiaJt  he  wtU  peroei^  * 
blank  where  thtft  shade  k  wanlii^,  imd  wiH  be  sensible 
that  there  is  a  grester  clurtance  in  that  place  between  Ihe 
contiguous  colours  than  in  any  other.    Now  I  ash,  whe- 
ther it  be  possible  for  him,  from  his  own  imagination,  to 
supply  this  deficiency,  and  raise  up  to  himself  the  idea  of 
that  particular  shade,  though  it  had  never  been  conveyed 
^to  him  by  his  senses?  I' believe  there  are  few  but  will  be 
of  opinion  that  he  can ;  and  this  may  serve  as  a  prool^ 
that  the  simple  ideas  are  not  always,  in  every  instance,  de- 
rived from  the  correspondent  impressions,  though  this  in- 
stance is  so  singular,  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  our  obser* 


so 
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Ting,  and  doe»  not  merits  that  for,  it  alone  ive  should  alter 
our  general  maxun. 

Here,  therefor^  is  a  proposition^  which  not  only  seems 
in  itself  simple^ and Jntdligible,  bitt  if  a  proper  use  were 
made  of  it,  might  render  every  dispute  equally  intdligible, 
and  banish  all  that  jargon  which  has  so  long  taken  pos- 
session of  metaphysical  reasonings^  and  drawn  disgrace 
upon  them.     All  ideas,  specially  abstract  ones,  are  natu- 
rally Sunt  and  obscure.    The  mind  has  but  a  slender  hold 
pf  di^n.    They  are  apt  to  be  abounded  with  other  re- 
sembling idaas^  and  when  we  have  often  employed  any 
.term,  though  withoiU, a  distincjt. meaning,  we  are  apt  to 
imagine  it  haf  a»  determinate  idea  annexed  to  it..    Go  the 
jCPQtrary,  all  impressions,,  that  is,  9)1  sensations  eithpr  out* 
.ward  or  inwajrd,  are  strpqgand  Yivjd*    The  limits  between 
4hem  are. more  exactly  d^ernuned;  npr  is  i^  easy  to  fall 
into  apy  error  or  mistake  with  r^^rd,  to  them.    When 
we  entert^n,  there^e, .  any  suipNUUAP  that  ^pbilpsqph^cal 
term  is  ^aployed^  wijtbptit.any  in^qii^g:  or  idn%  (as  js  but 
4oo. frequent,)  wie.ne^d  but  inquire,. ^'a»»  tvAo/  iv^ession 
i$  that  supposed  idea,4^ived?   .  Anjd.if  it  be  impossible  to 
jssign  any,  this  win  Sf rye. to  i;^qfirm  our  su^\cion.    By 
Jbringipg  ideas  into  .sq  dear  a^  Ijgbt,.  we  may.rei^oni(b]jr 
hope  to  re^iove.all  dispute,  which  |uay  arise  concerning 
their  nature  aod.rei^ty% 

»  Sec  Note  [A.] 
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or  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS. 

iXT  is  evident,*  that  &ere  is  a  principle  of  connection  be«- 
-tween  the  difiarent.  thoughts  or  ideas  of  the  mind,  and 
thaty  in  their  appearance  to  the  memory  or  imaginati<Mi» 
-they  introduce  each  other  \irith  a  certain  degree  of  method 
«and  regularity*    In  our  more  serious.thinking  or  disooutise^ 
•this  is  so  observable^.that  any  pi^^ticular thought,  which 
.bseaks  in  upon  the  regular  tract  or  diain  of  ideas,  is  im- 
^mediately  remarked  and  rejected.    And  even  in  oar  wild- 
est and  mpst  wandering  reveries,  nay,  in  oar  veiy  dreams^ 
we  shall  find^  if  we  reflect,  that  the  imaginatioa  ran  not 
altogeth^  at  adventures,  but  that  there  was  still  a  conneo- 
.  tion  upheld  among  the  different  ideas  which  sncoeeded 
:  each  odien    Were  the  loosest  imd  freest  conversation  to 
.be  transcribed,  there  would  immediate^  be  observed  some- 
thing which  connected  it  in  all  its  transitions*    Or  wbne 
this  i&  wanting,  the  perspn  who  broke  the  thread  of  dis- 
course might  still  inform  you,  that  there  had  secretly  re- 
volved in  his  mind  a  succession  of  thought,  which  had  gra- 
dually led  him  from  the  suligect  ol  conversation.    Among 
different  languages,  even  where  we  cannot  suspect  the 
least  connection  or  communication,  it  is  found,  that  tl|e 
words  expressive  of  ideas  the  most  compounded,  do  yet 
nearly  correspond  -to  each  other ;  a  certain  proof  that  the 
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siiDpIe  ideas  comprehended  in  the  compound  ones  were 
bound  together  by  some  universal  prindplci  which  had  an 
equal  influence  on  all  mankind. 

Though  it  be  too  obvious  to  escape  observation^  that 
different  ideas  are  connected  together,  1  do  not  find  that 
any  philosopher  has  attempted  to  enumerate  or  class  all 
the  principles  of  association^  a  sutgect,  however,  that  seems 
worthy  of  curiosity.  To  me  there  appear  to  be  only  three 
principles  of  connection  among  ideas,  namdy,  Resemblance^ 
Contiguity  in  time  or  place,  and  Cause  or  Effect. 

That  these  piinc^Ies  serve  to  connect  ideas  will  not,  I 
believe,  be  much  doubted.  A  picture  naturally  leads  our 
thoughts  to  the  original  <^.  Hie  mention  of  one  apavt- 
ment  in  a  building  naturally  introduces  an  inquiry  or  dis- 
course concerning  the  others^ ;  and  if  we  think  of  a  wound, 
we  can  scarcely  forbear  reflecting  on  the  pain  whidi  fol- 
lows it^.  But  that  this  enumeration  is  complete,  and  tibat 
theve  are  no  other  principles  of  association  except  these, 
may  be  difiicult  to  prove  to  the  satis&ction  of  the  reader, 
or  even  to  a  man^s  pwn  satisfaction.  AD  we  can  do,  in 
such  cases,  is  to  run  over  several  instances,  and  examine 
carefully  the  principle  which  binds  the  diflbrent  thoughts 
to  each  other,  never  stopping  till  we  rander  the  principle 
as  general  as  possible^.  The  more  instances  we  examine, 
and  the  more  care  we  employ,  the  more  assurance  diall 
we  acquire,  that  the  enumeration  which  we  foim  from  the 
whole  is  complete  and  entire. 
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.  *^  For  lasuuic«^  Cmitnst  or  Onutm^  is  ulso.  a  opnntctiwi  amang  tto^ 

hut  It  may  perhaps  be  eonsidered  as  a  mixture  pf  Ctnaatum  aQ|cl  Sesem' 
hlance.  Where  two  objects  are  contrary,  the  pne  destroys  the  oth^ ;  that 
i%  the  cause  of  ks  annihilation,  and  the  Idea  of  the  anniliilation  of  an  db* 
jtf  t,  ii^pU^^tiifi  id^  pf  its  Uvam  codileoca. 
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PART  I. 

Axx  Ae  dbjeots  -of  lunmi  reMon  or  inqwry  may  naliind^ 
ly  he  divided  kto  two  kind^  to  wit,  iZ«&aE<M^ 
Matten  <f  Tact*  QfthefintldndanetbeacieiicetofCieot 
BKtry,  AlgAra,  end  Aritkinelic;  and  in  ihort  erery  a£i 
fimwtiim  wlucfa  is  either  ialaitliii^or  dtmooatratifdy  cmv* 
tain.  Jfuit  the  square  -of  the  h/fothetaue  is  equal  to  the 
square  cf  the  tmo  sides^  U  a  propoaition  ^which  expreflses  a 
xdation  between  tiieie  fignrts.  That  three  times  Jive  is  e* 
qualto  ihahtiltfofthirtfh  ^Kpresaea  a  rdation  between  these 
nnmbqw.  PkopotitioM  of  this  kind  are  diaeoferable  by 
the  mere  operation  of  thought,  withotit  dependence  on  what 
is  any  wheee  existent  in  die  universe.  Though  there  ne» 
wr  were  a  drde  or  triangle  in  nature^  the  truths  demottstra* 
ted  by  Endid  would  for  ever  retehi  didr  certain^  and  o> 
videlicet 

BfatteMof  fret},  whieh  are  the  seoond  ofajeets  of  hnnan 
reaaoo,  are  not  asoertainedki  the  same  manner;  norisour 
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evidence  of  their  tnith»  however  greats  of  a  like  nature  with 
the  foregoing.  The  contrary  of  every  matter  of  &ct  is  still 
possible ;  because  it  can  never  imply  a  contradiction}  and 
is  conceived  by  the  miiid  with  the  same  fiicility  and  dis- 
tinctness, as  if  ever  so  conformable  to  reality.  That  the 
sun  will  not  rise  UhmorraWf  is  no  less  intelligible  a  propo- 
sition,  and  implies  no  more  contradiction^  than  the  affirm- 
ation, that  it  will  rise.  We  should  in  Vain,  there&re,  at- 
tempt to  demonstrate  its  falsehood.  Were  it  demonstra- 
tively fidse,  it  would  imply  a  contradiction,  and  could  ne- 
ver be  distinctly  conceived  by  the  mind. 

It  may  therefore  be  a  subject  worthy  of  curiosity,  to  in- 
quire wh^  is  the  nature  of  that  evidence,  which  assures  us 
of  any  real  existoice  and  matter  of  fiwt,  beyond  the  pre- 
sent testimony  of  our  senses,  or  the  records  of  our  memo- 
ry. This  part  of  philosophy,  it  is  observable,  had  been  lit- 
tle cultivated,  either  by  the  ancients  or  modems ;  and 
therefore  oiur  doubts  aud  en>or8,'in  the  prosecution  of  so 
important  an  inquiry,  may  be  the  more  excusable,  while  we 
march  through  such  difficuk  piatths  without  any  guide  or 
direction.  They  may  even  prove  useful,  by  exciting  curio- 
sity, and  destroying  that  impficit  faith  and  security,  which 
is  the  bane  of  all  leaeoning  and  free  inquiry.  The  disco- 
very of  defects  in  the  common  philosophy,  if  any  such  there 
be,  will  not»  I  prepvme,  be  a  discouragement^  but  rather 
an  incitement,  .as  i^  usui^  to  attempt  sometlnng  more  full 
and  sati9facto]:y  than  has,  yet;  been  proposed  to  tbepuUic. 

All  rea9bnipg$  con/peri^iQg  matter  .of  fact  amm  to  be 
founded  on  l^.re|4t|9a  of  Came  and  l^ai^  By.  mews  of 
that  relation  alone  vre  cango  beyofid  the.  e^id^nee  of  our 
memory  and  senses.  If  you  were  to  ask  a  man,  why  he  be- 
lieves &ny  matter,  of  fact  whick  i«  atbs^nit ;  for  inetanee,' that 
][iis. friend  is  in  tb^e  country  or  in  Frani^e ;  he  wauld  give 
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you  a  reason;  and  Uiis  reason  would  be  isome  other  fact: 
as  a  letter  received  from  him,  or  the  knowledge  of  his  for- 
mer resolutions  and  promises*  ,  A  man,  finding  a  watch  or 
any  other  machine  in  a  desert  island,  would  conclude  that 
diere  had  once  been  men  in  that  isknd.  All  our  reason- 
ings concerning  lact  are  of  the  same  naturer  And  here  it 
isjcdnskeatly  supposed,  that  there  is  a  connection  between 
the  present  fiict  and  that  which  is  inferred  from  it.  Were 
there  nothing  to  bind  them  together,  the  inference  would 
be  entirely  precarious.  The  hearing  of  an  articulate  voice 
and  rational  discourse  in  the  dark,  assures  us  of  the  pre- 
aenee  of  some  person :  Why  ?  because  these  are  the  effects 
of  the  human  make  and  fabric,  and  closely  connected  with 
it.  If  we  aoatomixe  all .  the  other  reasonings  of  this  nature 
we  shall  find»  that  they  are  founded  on  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect,  and  that  this  relation  is  either  near  or  re- 
mote, direct  or  collateral.  Heat  and  light  are  collateral 
effiscts  of  fire,  and  the  one  eflfect  may  justly  be  inferred  from 
tlie  odier. 

If  we  woidd  satisfy  ourselves,  therefore,  concerning  the 
nature  of  that  evideiice  which  assures  us  of  mattel^s^of  fact, 
we  most  inquire  how  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  cause 
and  effect. 

I  shafl  Venture  to  aflh*m,  ab  a  general  proposition  whith 
admits  of  noeotc^tion^  that  the  knowledge  of  this  relation 
is  not,  in  any  instance,  attained  by  reasonings*  h  priori : 
but  arises  entirely  from  experience,  when  we  find,  that  any 
pilrticular  objdDtsare  constantly  cbnjoined  with  each'other. 
Let  an  objei^t  be  presented  tb  a  man  of  ever  so  strong  na- 
tural reeisdn  and  abiKfies  r  if  fihat  object  be  entirely  n^w  to 
him,  be  Will  i!iot  be  able^  by  the  most  accurate  examination 
of  i^  's^sible  qoaBti^;  to  discover  Uny  of  its '  causes  at  e& 
fe<5ts«  •  Adam,  tkbugli  fafs  r^tioniatl  faculties  b^  supposed,  at 
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the  very  fint,  entirely  petkctp  covld  not  liaire  lafandftani 
tlie  fluidity  and  trampiireiicy  of  walav  that  it  woqU  snflb* 
cate  him ;  or  ffom  the  light  and  wmtwatk  of  fire^  that  it 
would  conaome  him.  No  okgeet  ever  diaoowrst  bj  the 
q«alitiea  which  appear  to  the  Mmes^  either  the  canaea 
which  produced  itt  or  the  eflecta  whidi  will  ariae from  it| 
Bor  can  our  reaaoot  nnaaoited  by  e]qperienee»  ever  draw 
any  inference  conoeming  real  edatence  and  matter  of  fact; 

This  propoaitiony  tkaiamtes  and  ^fieU  are  dutaotraJUe, 
mot  hy  reason^  bid  by  experience f  will  readily  be  admitted 
with  r^ard  to  aodi  objecti  at  we  remember  to  have  onoe 
been  altcf^er  nnknown  to  ns ;  ainoe  we  must  be  coo* 
acioaa  of  the  utter  inability  whidi  we  dien  lay  under  of  fere* 
falling  what  would  ariae  from  them.  Preaent  two  amoodi 
pieoea  of  marble  to  a  man  who  haa  no  tincture  of  natural 
philoaophy  \  he  will  never  diacover  that  they  will  adhere 
together  in  audi  a  manner  aa  to  require  great  force  to  a^ 
parate  them  in  a  direct  line^  while  th^  make  ao  amaB  a  re^ 
aiatance  to  a  lateral  pressure*  Such  eventa  aa  bear  little 
Aiielogy  to  Ihe  common  courae  of  nature*  aie  aho  readily 
oonfeaaed  to  be  known  only  by  experience;  nor  does  any 
man  imagine  that  the  exploaion  of  gunpowder*  or  the  at* 
traction  of  a  loadstone,  could  ever  be  discovered  by  argu^* 
menta  aprioru  In  ^e  mannerp  when  an  eflect  is  suppo* 
aed  to  depood  upmi  an  intricate  machinery  or  secret  atmo* 
tare  experts,  we  make  no  difficulty  in  attributing  all  our 
knowledge  of  it  to  experience.  Who  will  assert*  that  he 
can  give  the  ultimate  reason,  vHby  milk  or  bread  is  proper 
nourishment  for  a  man*  not  for  a  lion  or  tiger  i 

But  the  same  truth  may  not  i^ipear  at  first  sight  to  have 
the  saase  evidence  with  regard  to  events*  which  have  become 
&miliar  to  us  from  our  fifst  q>pearanoe  in  the  workU 
which  bear  a  «k)6e  anaicgy  to  the  wkoie  course  of  netureb 
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$Bd  vhich  axe  ouppose^  to  depend  on  ihe  timple  qualttiet 
of  objects,  without  any  secret  structuz^  of  parts.  Wb  art 
apt  to  imfigine,  that  we  could  c&ooTer  these  eftets  fay  the 
Biere  operation  of  our  reason  witfai^t  experience.  Wo 
fimcy,  that  were  we  bron^t  cm  a  sodden  into  this  worUf 
we  could  at  first  have  inferred,  that  one  billiard-faaU  would 
communicate  motion  to  another  upon  impulse ;  and  that 
we  needed  not  to  have  waited  for  the  event,  in  ordnr  to 
pronounce  with  certainty  concerning  it.  Such  is  the  in** 
fluenoe  of  custom,  that,  where  it  is  strongest,  it  not  only 
cova*3  our  natural  ignorance,  but  even  conceals  iteelf^  and 
seems  not  to  take  phioe,  mardy  because  it  is  found'  in  tka 
highest  degree* 

But  to  convince  us,  that  all  the  laws  of  nature^  and  dl 
die  operations  of:  bodies,  without  excqition,  are  known, 
emly  by  ejq^erience,  the  following  reflections  may  pa^iaps 
saflSce.  Were  any  object  presented  to  us,  lusd  were  w^ 
required  to  pronounce  concerniDg  the  effect  which  will  re» 
suit  from  it,  without  consulting  past  observation ;  after 
what  manner,  I  beseech  you,  must  the  mind  proceed  lift 
this  operation  ?  It  must  invent  or  iipagine  some  event 
whidi  it.ascaribes  to  the  object  as  its  efiect ;  and  it  is  plain 
that  this  invention  most  be  entirely  arbitrary.  The'jn>iii4 
€8n  never  possibly  find  the  effect  in  the  auiqic^  oiukm^ 
by  the  mo6t  aocu^i^  scrutiny  and  examination.  For  the 
isffeot  is  totally  difesent  tt^m  tiie  casise,  and  cooisequently 
ean  never  be  discovered  in  it  Motioin  in  the  second  Uil- 
iifird*baU  i&  a  cpute  distbict  event  foam  motion  in  thejfiret; 
nor  is  l^ene  any  thing  in  the  one  to  sn^^est  the  smoUest 
hint  of  the  other.  A  stone  off  piece  of  metal  raised  into 
ihe  air,  and  Mt  wiidiout  any  support^  immediately  ftUs : 
$lot  to  consider  tbf  mottor «  pHorif  is;  there  any  tbnig  we 
discover  in  this  fiitnatkai  whi<^  can  beget  the  idea  of  a 
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downward,  rather  than  an  upward^  or  any  other  motion^ 
in  the  stone  or  metal? 

'  And  at  the  first  imagination  or  invention  of  a  particular 
effect,  in  all  natural  operations,  is  arbitrary,  where  we  coDf* 
snlt  not  experience;  so  must  we  also  esteem  the  supposed 
tie  or  connection  l)etween  the  cause  and  effect  which  bindi 
them  together,  and  renders  it  impossible,  that  any  other 
effect  couU  result  from  the  operation  of  that  cause.  When 
I  see,  for  instance,  a  billiard-ball  moving  in  a  straight  line 
towards  another ;  even  suppose  motion  in  the  second,  ball 
should  by  accident  be  su^;e8ted  to  me  as  the  result  of  their 
contact  or  impulse;  may  I  not  conceire,  that  a  hundred 
different  events  might  as  well  follow  from  that  cause  i  May 
bot  both  these  balls  remain  at  absdnte  rest?  May  not 
Ifae  first  ball  return  in  a  straight  line,  or  leap  off  from 
the  second  in  any  line  or  direction  ?  All  these  suppositions 
are  consistent  and  conceivable.  Why  then  should  we  give 
the  preference  to  one,  which  is  no  more  consistent  or  con- 
ceivable than  the  rest  ?  All  our  reasonings  a  priori  will  ne» 
ver  be  able  to  show  us  any  foundation  for  this  preference. 

In  a  word,  then,  every. effect  is  a  distinct  event  from  its 
MUse.  It  could  not  therefore  be  discovered  in  the  cause; 
ttnd  the  first  invention  or  conception  of  it,  a  priori,  must 
be  entirely  arbitri(r}%'  And  even  after  it  is  suggested,  the 
conjunction  of  it  with  the  cause  must  appear  equally  arbi- 
trary ;  since  there  are  alwie^rs  many  other  effects,  which) 
to  reason,  must  seem  frilly  as  consistent  and  natural.  In 
vain,  therefore,  should  we  pretend  to  determine  any  single 
event,  or  infer  any  cause  or  effect,  without  the  assistance 
of  observation  and  experience. 

Hence  we  may  discover  the  reason,  why  no  philosopher, 
who  is  rational  and  modest,  has  evev  pretended  to  assign 
the  ultimate  Cause  of  any  natural  operation,  or  to  show 
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•dktiiictly  the  acti<xt  of  diat  power,  which  produces  any 
.fiingle  effect  in  the  universe.  It  is  confessed,  that  the  ut* 
most  i  effort  of  human  reason  is,  to  reduce  the  principles 
.productive  of  natural  phenomena  to  a  greater  simpltcilyt 
'4ind  to  resolve  the. many,  particular  effects  into  :a:  few  ge^" 
neral  causes,  by  means  of  reasonings  iriom  toalogy,  expe^ 
'.rience,  and  observation.  But  as  to^the  .causes  of  these 
•general  causes,  we  should  in  vainr attempt  their  discovery; 
JKNT  shall  weever  be  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  fay  any  par<»- 
•ckttlaf  explication  of  them.  These  lahimate  springs. and 
principles  are  totally  shut  .up-fromyfaumaa.  curiosity ,an4 
•inquiry.  Elasticity,  gravity,  coheaioh'of  parts,  commujpi^ 
cation  of  motion  by  impulse ;  these  ai:^  probably  the  uitif 
mate  canses  and  principles  which  we  shall  ever  discover  ia 
tia^ure ;  and  wermay  esteem  ourselves4)SttffiflaentIy  happy* 
i£i  by  accurate  inquiry  and  reaaoning^^  we  can  Iva^e  up. the 
partiicular  phenomena  lo^  or  near  tQ,<  these  gen^cal  priuf* 
ciples.  The  roost  perfect  philosophy  of.the  niitural  Jdnd 
^ly  staves  off  <Air  ignorance  a  little'  lon^i;  as'  perhaps 
the -most  perfect  philosof^y  of  the  morfl.or  metapbystcpl 
4lnd  serves  only  to  discover  larger  p6rtii(ns  of  Jt  .  Thus 
the  observation  of  hmnan  blindness. and iifeakhess  is.  the 
result  of  all  philosophy,  and  meets  us^  at  evei;y  t^rn^  m 
spite  of  our  endeavours  to  elude  or  avoid  it. 

Nor  is  geometry,  when  taken  into  the  assistance  of  na- 
tural philosophy,  ever  able  to  remedy  this  defect,  or  lead 
us  into  the  knowledge  of  ultimate  causes^  by  all  that  accu- 
xacy  of  reasoning  for  which  it  is  so  justly  celebrated.  Eve- 
ry part  of  mixed  mathematics  proceeds  upon  the,  supposi- 
tion, that  certain  laws  are  esum^hed  by  i^iture  ip^er 
operatipn&i  anda];)stract  reafonings4reemp]oye4,,.ei^he^ 
to  assist  experience  in  tl^e  discqveiry  pf  tbes.e  ^ws,,  of  to 
.determine  their  influ^^e.in  particular  inj^tanc^,  where  it 
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depends  upon  any  preem  degree  of  difit>nn»  ind  qau&' 
ty.  Thii8|  it  is  a  lanr  of  motion,  disoorered  by  experlenoei 
that  the  moment  or  force  of  any  body  in  motion  is  in  the 
epmponnd  vacio  or  proportion  of  its  solid  ccmtenta  and  its 
reloGit^:  and  cooseqaentIy>  that  a  small  fbree may  renftofe 
the  greatest  obstacle^  or  raise  the  greatast  wei^t>  if  by  any 
contrirance  or  machineryy  we  can  incnreaBC  the  Telocity  of 
that  forcei  so  as  to  matke  it  an.  otermatch  for  its  antago- 
nist* Geometry  assists  na  in  the  appttcation  of  ihis  kiV| 
by  giving  ns  the  just  dimensions  of  flU  die  parts  mid  fi- 
gures which  can  4nter  into  any  ipecies  of  machine }  hut 
still  the  discovery  of  the  kw  itaelf  is  owing  merely  to  «>- 
perience;  and  aH  tbe  abstract  reasonings  in  the  werid 
could  never  lead  us  one  step  towards  the  knowledge  of  it 
tWhen  we  reason  apriori,  and  consider  mevely  any  ob|ect 
snr  causey  as  it  appears  to  the  mind,  indqpendent  of  ail  al>> 
servation,  it  never  qsuld  suggest  ta  us  the  notion  of  aiij 
distinct  otgect,  such  as  its  effect ;  modi  less  show  .ue  the 
inseparaUe  and  inviolable  connection  between  them.  A 
man  must  be  very  ssgadous  who  could  dtatover  by.vei* 
Boning,  that  crystal  is  the  effect  of  heat,  atid  ice  of  CeAd^ 
without  beii^  previously  acquainted  with  the  ^pevafion  of 
these  <|nalitie8* 


fiVl'i  i  f!' 
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But  we  have  not  yet  attained  any  tolerabfe  satisfadSon 
with  r^ard  to  the  quiestion  first  proposed'.  Each'  sohitioil 
still  gkes  rise  to  a  new  question  as"  difficult  as  the  forlsgo* 
ing,  and  leads  us  on  to  forther  inquiries.    When  it  is  ask- 
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«d,  Wkai  i$  the  nature  itfaU  om* reasonings  cmcerningmai" 
Pet  ^fiiet  ^  the  proper  ansfirev  seems  to  be,  That  tbey  are 
fiMinded  on  the  relatkm  of  eaase  and  effinit.  'When  again  if 
k  askedf  Whes^  is  the  JimndMion  of  all  our  reasonings  and 
eomchuions^  concerning  that  relation  P  it  may  be  teplied  in 
one  wordy  Expebiemce.  But  if  we  still  carry  on  our  sift- 
ing hfimonr,  and  ask,  Wkat  is  the  foundation  qfcdl  eondu-^ 
siom  from  experience  f  this  implfes  a  new  question,  which 
may  be  of  more  diffiettk  solution  and  expfication.  Philo* 
sophers,  that  give  tSiemselres  airs  of  superior  wisdom  and 
sufficiency,  have  a  hard  task  when  they  encounter  persons 
of  inqttisitive  dispositkms,  who  push  them  from  every  cor- 
ner to  which  they  retreat,  «id  ii4k>  are  sure  at  last  to  bring 
them  to  some  dangerous  dflemma.  The  best  expedient 
to  prevent  this  eonftision^  is  to  be  modest  in  our  preten- 
sions ;  and  even  to  discover  the  difficulty  oursi&lves  before 
it  is  objected  to  us.  By  this  means  we  may  make  a  kind 
of  merit  of  our  vety  ignorance. 

I  shaft  content  mysdf  in  diis  section,  with  an  easy  task» 
and  shall  pretend  only  to  give  a  negative  answer  to  the 
qnestidn  here  proposed.  I  say  then,  that  even  after  we 
have  experienee  of  the  operations  of  cause  and  effect,  our 
condusions  from  that  experience  are  tm?^  founded  on  rea- 
soning, or  any  process  of  the  understanding.  This  answet 
we  must  endeavour  botb  to  explain  and  to  defend. 

It  must  certainly  be  allowed,  that  nature  has  kept  us  at 
s  great  distance  from  all  her  secrets,  and  has  affi)rded  us 
6nly  die  knowlec^e  of  a  few  superficial  qualities  of  objects ; 
while  she  conceals  fi^m  us  those  powers  and  principles  on 
vdiich  tiie  influence  of  these  objects  entirely  depends.  Our 
senses  inform  us  of  the  colour,  weight,  and  consistence  of 
bread ;  but  neither  sense  nor  reason  cto.  ever  inform  us  of 
those  qualities  which  fit  it  for  tHe  nourishment  and  support 
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of  the  hu^iaii  body..  Sight  or  fediDg  cMiv^ys  an  idea  of 
the  actual  motion  o|  bodies ;  but  as  to  that  wpnderful  force 
or  .power  which  would  carry  oa  a  moviug  body  for  ever  in 
a  continued  cl^aiige  of  place,  apd  which  bodies  never  lose 
but  by  communicating  it  to  others ;  of  this  we  cannot  fona 
the  most  distant  conception.  But  notwithstapding  this  ig- 
norance of  natural  powers  '  and  principle^,  we  always  pre- 
sume when  we^ee  like  sensible  qualities,  that  they  have 
like  secret  pow^s,  and  expect  that  effects  similar  to  those 
which  we  have  experienced  will  follow  from  them.  If  a 
body  of  like  colour  and  cpnsistence  with  that  bread  which 
we  have  formerly  eat,  be  pre^nted  to  us,  we  make  no 
scruple  of  repeating  the  experiniieut,  and  foresee,  with  cer- 
tainty, like  nourishment  and  support.  Now  this  is  a  pro- 
cess of  the  mind  or  thought,  of  which  I  would  willingly 
know  the  foundation.  It  is  allowed  on  ai\  hands  that 
there  is  no  known  connection  ;between  the  seiisibl^  quali- 
ties and  the  secret  powers;  and  consequently,  that  the 
mind  is  not  led  to  form  si|ch  a  conclusion  concerning  their 
constant  and  regular  conjunction,  by  any  tbi^g  which  it 
knows  of  their  nature.  As  to  past  ExperienQe^  it  oan  be 
allowed  to  give  direct  and  certain  information  of  those  pre- 
cise objects  only,  and  that  precise  period  of  time  which  fell 
under  its  cognisance :  But  why  this  experience  should  be 
extended  to  future  times,  and  to  other  objects,  which,  for 
aught  we  know,  may  be  only  in  appearance  similar  ^  this 
IS  the  main  question  on  which  I  would  insist.  The  bread 
which  I  formerly  eat  nourished  me ;  that  is,  a  body  of  such 
sensible  qualities  was,  at  that  time,  endued  with  such  secret 
powers :  But  docs  it  follow,  that  other  bread  must  also 

»  The  word  Power  is  here  used  in  a  loose  and  popular  sense.     The  more 

ficcurate  explication  of  it  would  give  additional  evidence  to  this  ailment* 

See  Sect  vii. 
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ii(Mrhhv!ie  at  anblber  Hme,  bnd  that  like  s«9isible  qukliu 
ties  must  always  be  attended  with  the  like  $S6ctH  pe(wiar«? 
Thte  ccmsieqUeEice  iseenks  6oWi$e  tk^odBBty.  At  leksk^  it 
fiiufstbe  acknowledged^  'theft  there  is  het*&  a  eotti^eqttenee 
d)rawh  by  the  iniiid ;  tiiat  there  is  a  eeitiiiii  ^step  t^en ;  a 
prde»§^  of  thought,  ahd  m  itiferenoe'  whidi  Pftat^  to  be  eac- 
pli^hed.  lli^e  Wo  ptoposidons  are  fiir  from  bieiiig  the 
sath^  I  have  found  that  such  an  object  has  alvic^s  been  'afi" 
fended  with  suck  an  effect^  and  Ijaresee^  th&t  other  abjec^^ 
vildch  arcy  in  appeafanccy  similar y  mil  be  atiendid  with  sv^ 
tnilar  effects.  I  shall  aUo^,  if  you  please,  that  the  onb 
proposition  may  jUstly  be  inferred  from  the  other :  I  know, 
in  fact,  that  it  always  is  inferred.  But  if  ^ou  insist,  that 
the  inference  is  made  by  a  dhain  of  reasonihg,  I  desire  yOtt 
to  produce  that  reasoning.  The  connection  between  thes^ 
propositions  is  not  intuitive*  There  is  required  a  medium, 
which  may  enable  the  mind  to  draw  sueh  an  inference,  if 
indeed  it  be  drawn  by  reasoning  and  arguiiieht^  \Vhat 
that  medium  is,  I  must  confess  passes  my  comprehension ; 
and  it  is  incumbent  on  those  to  produce  it  who  asse^,  that 
it  really  exists,  and  is  thb  oHgihal  of  aH  our  conclusibns 
tohcen^ing  matter  of  fact 

This  negative  argument  must  certainly,  in  process  of 
time,  become  aliogetheir  convincing,  if  many  pebetrating 
and  able  philosophers  shall  turn  their  inquiiries  this  way  t 
and  no  one  be  ever  able!  to  discover  any  cdhniecting  prO^ 
position  or  intermediate  step  which  supports  the  uhder^ 
standing  in  this  tondusion.  Bui  as  the  question  is  yet 
new,  every  reader  may  not  trust  so  &r  to  his  own  pene* 
tration  as  to  conclude,  because  an  argument  escapes  liis  in« 
quiry,  that  therefore  it  does  not  ri^ally  exist  For  this  irelEL- 
8on,  it  may  be  requidte  to  venture  upon  a  more  difficult 
task ;  and,  enumerating  all  the  biranches  of  human  kno'tr*^ 

VOL,  II.  B 
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ledge,  endeavour  to  shew^  that  none  of  them  can  afford 
such  an  argument. 

:  All  reatonings  may  be  divided  into  two  kind%  namely^ 
demonstrative  reasonin^^  or  that  concerning  relations  of 
ideas  and.  moral  reasonings  or  that  concerning  matter  of 
fact  and  existence.  That  there  are  no  demonstrative  argu- 
ments ia  the  cate,  seems  evident ;  since  it  implies  no  con- 
iradiction,  that  the  course  of  nature  may  change,  and  that 
an  objecti  seemingly  like  those  which  we  have  experienced! 
miay  be  attended  with  different  or  contrary  effects.  May 
I  not  clearly  and  distinctly  conceive,  that  a  body,  falling 
fnnn  the  douds,  and  which  in  all  other  req>ects  resembles 
snow,  has;  yet  the  taste  of  salt  or  feeling  of  fire  ?  Is  there 
any  more  intelUgible  proposition  than  to  affirm,  that  all  the 
trees  will  flourish  in  December  and  January,  and  decay  in 
May  and  June  ?  Now  whatever  is  intelligible,  and  can  be 
distinctly  conceived,  implies  no  contradiction,  and  can  ne- 
ver be  proved  false  by  any  demonstrative  argument  or  ab- 
stract reasoning  a  priori* 

If  we  be,  theref(Mre,  engaged  by  arguments  to  put  trust 
in  past  experience^  and  make  it  the  standard  of  our  future 
judgment,  these  arguments  must  be  probable  only,  or  such 
as  regard  matter  of  fact  and  real. existence,  according  to 
the  division  above  mentioned.  But  that  there  is  no  argu- 
ment of  this  kind,  must  appear,  if  our  explication  of  that 
species  of  reasoning  be  admitted  as  solid  and  satis&ctoiy. 
We  have  said  that  all  arguments  concerning  existence  are 
founded  on  the  relation  of  cause  and  e£&ct ;  that  our  know* 
ledge  of  that  relaticm  is  derived  entirely  from  experience  $ 
and  that  all  our  experimental  conclusions  proceed  upon  the 
supposition,  that  the  future  will  be  conformable  to  the  past. 
To  endeavour,  therefore,  the  proof  of  this  last  supposition, 
by  probable  arguments,  or  arguments  regarding  existence^ 
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niust  be  evidently  going  in  a  circle^  and  taking  that  for 
granted  wluch  is  the  very  fx>int  in  question. 

In  reality,  aQ.  argaments  from  experience  are  founded 
on  the  similarity  which  we  discover  among  natural  objects, 
and  by  which  we  are  induced  to  expect  efiects  similar  to 
those  which  we  have  found  to  follow  from  such  objects. 
And  though  none  but  a  fool  or  madman  will  ever  pretend 
to  dispute  the  authority  of  experience,  or  to  reject  that 
great  guide  of  human  life;  it  may  surely  be  allowed  aphi- 
losc^ber  to  have  so  much  curiosity,  at  least,  as  to  examine 
tiie  principle  of  human  nature  which  gives  this  mighty  au- 
tiiority  to  experience,  and  makes  us  draw  advantage  from' 
that  similarity  which  nature  has  placed  among  different 
objects.  From  causes  which  appear  similar,  we  expect  si- 
milar eflbcts.  This  is  the  sum  of  all  our  experimental 
conclusions.  Now  it  seems  evident,  that  if  this  conclusion 
were  formed  by  reason,  it  would  be  as  perfect  at  first,  and 
upon  one  instance^  as  after  ever  so  long  a  course  of  expe- 
lience :  but  the  case  is  &r  otherwise.  Nothing  so  like  as 
^gs  $  yet  no  one,  on.  account  of  this  appearing  similarity, 
expects  the  same  taste  and  relish  in  all  of  them.  It  is  on- 
ly after  a  long  course  of  uniform  experiments  in  any  kind, 
that  we  attain  a  firm  reliance  and  security  with  regard  to 
a  particular  event.  Now,  where  is  that  process  of  reason- 
ing, which,  from  one  instance,  draws  a  conclusion  so  diffe- 
rent from  that  which  it  infers  from  a  hundred  instances 
-that  are  nowise  different  from  that  single  one  ?  This  ques- 
tion I  propose,  as  much  for  the  sake  of  information,  as^ 
with  an  intention  of  raiidng  difficulties.  I  cannot  find,  I 
cannot  imagine,  any  such  reasoning.  But  I  keep  my  mind 
still  open  to  instruction,  i£  any  one  will  vouchsafe  to  be* 
Btow  it  on  me. 

Should  it  be  said,  that,  from  a  number  of  uniform  expe- 
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rimentB^  we  ifffdt  %  cMB0etipn.  between  the  setttibk  quali- 
ties and  the  secret  poweni  ;•  tbi%  I  aiust  cotifts^  seems  the 
same  difficnltyi  candied  in  dlSfreot  terms.'  The  qoeation 
st31  aecUrst  On  vliait  process  of  ^igiimeiit  is  4h{8  irfference 
fiwiaded  ?  Whene  is  the  m^diiHiiy  Ihe  ioterik)siiig  idte, 
which  joia  propovtions  so  very  wide  of  each  odier  ?  It  ia 
eonfessed*  that  the  odour^  consisteBcef  and  other  seaufale 
qualities  of  breads  appear  not  of  tbemselres  to  hare  anjr 
connection  with  the  secret  powers  i>f  nourishment  and  sup* 
poi^ ;  For  otherwise  we  coold  infer  these  secret  powera 
from  the  first  appearance  of  these  sensSile  qualitiesy  with- 
out the  aid  of  experience^  contrary  to  the  sentiment  of  all 
philosophers^  and  contrary  io  plain  matter  of  fiict.  Here 
then  is  <mr  naliural  state  ct  igpattih^  with  reghrd  t&  the 
powers  aod  influence  .of  aU  obgectl*  How  is  thh  xiemedied 
by  0xg»eriwGD?  It  only  diOits  iis  a-  number  of  uniform  ef- 
ftcto  ;re90ltMig  fttm  certain  ot^efis^  and  teaicbes  us  that 
those  particular  ohj/^th  at  that,  particular  time»  were 
endowed  with  mnA  powers  and  &>jrcel.  .  Whisn  a  new  ob* 
ject»  etidowed  with  sio^r  sensible  qualities»  is  produoed^ 
we  etpect  similfir  pOwets  and  foive^j  and  look  for  a  like 
effect*  From  a  body  of  like  colour  and  consistence  with 
bread»  we  expect  like  nouriabment .  and  support  Bnt  diis 
surely  is  a  step  or  progress  of  the  miiid  wbich  wants  to  be 
explained*  '  When  a  man  says»  J  iave  founds  iti  all  pad 
instances^  ^h  sensible  quatitieSf  corffoined  mth  tuxk  secret 
powers :  and  when  he  says,  similar  sensible  qualities  mil 
always  de  cofyairied  *wUh  simlaf  secret  powers  i  he  is  not 
guilty  of  a  tautology,  nor  are  these  propositions  in  anjr 
ilespect  the  same*  You  say  that  the  one,  proposition  ia 
an  inference  from  the  other :  But  you  must  ccmfess  that 
the  inference  is  not  intuitive ;  neither  is  it  demonstmtive* 
Of  what  nature  is  it  then  ?  To  say  it  js  e^petuBBedtal^ 
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is  bqip^  tile  qnestioiiiu  Vet  all  iiifer«»3«»  from  expe* 
rience  Mq)pofle^  as  Iheir^  foBadatioa,  that  ilie  fature  will 
resemide  ^e  past,  and  that  similar  powers  wiU  be  con-, 
jeuied  with  aiimlar  sensible  lyoalities.  If  there  be  any 
snsiHcion  lihiit  the  C9uise  of  nature  niay  chaoge^  and  that, 
t&e  pasjt  may  be  no  raid  for  the  fhture,  all  experience  be«^ 
coiaes-  nsekssy  and  can  give  rise  to  no  inference  or  con^ 
dcision.  it  is  in^possibk,' therefore^  that  any  argamenta 
hota  eicperientt^  ca»  pro^^e  this  resemblaiice  of  the  past  Uk 
tiiefiitttre:  since  all  these  argtuaaiSs  are  founded  on  the 
supposition  of  thiA  resemblance*  Let  the  course-  of  tlm^  - 
be  allowed  Inth^to  erer  so  regular ;  that  akme,  without 
some  new  argument  or  infcrence,  proves  not  that  for  the 
fittare  it  will  continue  so.  la  vain  do  youf  pretend  to  have 
learned  t}xe  naunre  of  bodies  J&om  your  pasl^  experience. 
Tfaenr  secret  nature^  and  oonsequentiy  all  their  effects  and. 
kiihience,  may  change,  without  any  chai^  in  their  sensi-' 
him  qutdities.  This  happens  sometimes,  and  with  regard- 
td  seine  objects :  Why  may  it  noi  happ€^  always,  and 
with  vegard  to  all  objects  ?  What  logic,  what  process  c^ 
argtimedt,  secures  you  ag^ijBst  this  supjposition  ?  My  prac- 
tice^ you  ssy,  reftities  my  doubts.  But  you  mistake  the 
purport  of  my  question*  As  an  agent,  I  am  quite  satis-' 
fied  in  the  point;  but  as  a  philosopher,  who  has  some 
shave  ot  curiosity,  I  will  not  say  scepticism,  I  want  to  learn 
tile  foundation  of  this  inference.  ^jSIb  reading,  no  inquiry, 
faasyet  been  able  to  remove  my  .difficulty^  or  give  me  satisfaD* 
tion  in  a  matter  of  sudh  importance.  Cap  I  do  better  than 
propose  the  difficulty  to  the  public,  evai  &ough,^  perhaps, 
I  have  small  hopes  of  obtsiaing  a  solution  ?  We  shall  at 
least,  by  this  mealis,  be  lienbible  of  our  ignorance,  if  we  do 
aot  augment  our  knowle<i^e. 

I  Itttist  confess,  that  a  ridan  is  guilty  of  unpardonable  ar^^ 
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rogancey  who  concludes,  because  an  argument  has  escaped 
his  own  inyestigation»  diat  theivfore  it  does  not  really  esL- 
ist  I  must  also  confesst  that  though  all  the  learned,  for 
several  ages,  should  have  employed  themselves  in  fruitless 
search  upon  any  subject,  it  may  still,  perhaps,  be  rash  to 
condnde  positively,  that  the  subject  must  therefore  pass  all 
human  comprehension*  Even  though  we  examine  all  the 
sources  of  our  knowledge,  and  conclude  them  unfit  for 
such  a  subject,  there  may  stiQ  remain  a  suqpicion,  that  the 
enumeration  is  not  complete,  or  the  examination  not  ac- 
curate. But  with  regard  to  the  present  sulgect,  there  are 
some  considerations  which  seem  to  remove  all  this  accusal 
tion  of  arrogance  or  suspicion  of  mistake. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  most  ignorant  and  stupid  peasants, 
nay  infants,  nay  even  brute  beasts,  improve  by  experience,' 
and  learn  the  qualities  of  natural  objects,  by  observing  the 
efiects  which  result  from  them.  When  a  child  has  felt  the 
sensation  of  pain  from  touching  the  flame  of  a  candle,  he 
will  be  careful  not  to  put  his  hand  near  any  candle  $  but 
will  expect  a  similar  effect  from  a  cause  which  is  similar 
in  its  sensible  qualities  and  appearance.  If  you  assert, 
therefore,  that  the  understanding  of  the  child  is  led  into 
this  conclusion  by  any  process  of  argument  or  ratiocina* 
tion,  I  may  justly  require  you  to  produce  that  argun:ient; 
nor  have  you  any  pretence  to  refuse  so  equitable  a  demand. 
You  cannot  say,  that  the  argument  is  abstruse,  and  may 
possibly  escape  your  inquiry ;  since  you  confess  that  it  is 
obvious  to  the  capacity  of  a  mere  infant.  If  you  hesitate> 
therefore,  a  moment,  or  if,  after  reflection,  you  produce  aa 
intricate  or  profound  argument,  you,  in  a  manner,  give  up 
the  question,  and  confess,  that  it  is  not  reasoning  which 
engages  us  to  suppose  the  past  resembling  the  future^  and 
to  expect  similar  effects  from  causes,  which  are  to  appear- 
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ance  similar.  This  is  the  proposition  which  I  intended  to 
enforce  in  the  present  section.  If  I  be  right,  I  pretend 
not  to  hiave  made  any  mighty  discovery.  And  if  I  be 
wrong,  I  must  acknowledge  myself  to  be  indeed  a  very 
backward  scholar ;  since  I  cannot  now  discover  an  argu- 
ment, which,  it  seems,  was  perfectly  &iiijUar  to  me  long 
before  I  was  put  of  my  cradle. 


't 


SECTION  V. 


SCEPTICAL  SOLUTION  OF  THESE  DOUBTS. 


PART  I. 


I.  HE  passion  for  philosophy,  like  that  for  religion,  seems 
liable  to  this  inoonveniencei  that  though  it  aims  at  thecor- 
rection  of  our  manners,  and  extirpation  of  our  vices,  it 
may  only  serve,  by  imprudent  management,  to  foster  a 
predominant  inclination,  and  push  the  mind,  with  more 
determined  resolution,  towards  that  side  which  already 
draws  too  much,  by  the  bias  and  propensity  of  the  natural 
temper.  It  is  certain,  that  while  we  aspire  to  the  magna- 
nimous firmness  of  the  philosophic  sage,  and  endeavour  to 
confine  our  pleasures  altogether  within  our  own  minds,  we 
may,  at  last,  render  our  philosophy  like  that  of  Epictetus, 
and  other  SloicSf  only  acaore  refined  system  of  selfishness, 
and  reason  ourselves  out  of  all  virtue  as  well  as  social  enr 
joyment.  While  we  study  with  attention  the  vanity  of 
human  life,  and  turn  all  our  thoughts  towards  the  empty 
and  transitory  nature  of  rithes  and  honours,  we  are,  per- 
haps, all  the  while,  flattering  our  natural  indolence,  which, 
hating  the  bustle  of  the  world,  and  drudgery  of  business, 
seeks  a  pretence  of  reason  to  give  itself  a  full  and  uncon- 
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tcoUed  in4t|Ig€^K^*     There  is$  Iwfff^eF,  imt  qpeeisB.oC 
glilosophy  which  ^eems  little  liable  to  tha  inoonrTeoienoet 
^  th^  b^ause  it  strikes  ia.  with  no  disoKdedy  passioa  o£ 
th^  huipuQ.  mV94%  n<>n  can  min^  itaslf  with  aoy  ttaturak 
affectipu  oj::  prop^psity ;,  and  tbftt  is  tho  Academic  on  Seep* 
tical  philo^pby«:    The.  acadsmic^alifays  talk  of  doubt  and 
sn3pe.9^j»  qf  jijidgm^t,  of  danger  inihaaty  detormiiiations,. 
of  confining  to  v^ry  nanrow  b<MJffid8.the  inquiries  o£  the  un^ 
dersta^din^  aftd  of  reoouAcing  alLspecuIatioDs  ndiich  lie 
npt  withio  thq  limits  of  conmoni  life  and  piractic&    No- 
things therefpr^^ica^Q^be  mioAe  contiyuiy  ihaa  sudi  a  pbiloso^i 
phy  tp;the  s.upjDfiikidolence/offth]e  mind^it&rash:am>gancet 
i^  lp%  prcfl^nsioita} .  and  ita  supeostitions  cnedulify*   fimy  > 
]}as^pa  is.  moKti^H  by.  itt.  exoepit  thar  lorfe  of*  truth  ;  andi 
^^  pamopjn^li^tis^  nor  can  be  dinded  to  too  high  ade^ 
gqqc^     It  iai.9iu|)frldt^:  theiiefPre^' that  .this  pbikkophy^ 
w;hil3b>;  i^^abnofit  erer;  instance,  must  be  hannless.  and !»«• 
nocent,  should;  be  >  the  subject;  of  so  much  groundhes  re* 
p^pach  a)9d}ob]oqu)s-  1  But^peidia{>8|  the  feiljr  circumstance 
^Iftlich.  rq^d?rs  iit-^spliiinobeol^:  is<  what  diiefly  exposeait  to 
tbp  public  hl4x:fd  and  resentlnent     By  flattering  no  mre* 
gnlar  passipn/ itga^Ssfeiw.jtailifianai:  By^^posing  so  ma- 
ny vicGfi  and  fpUJeS)  ifr  ridsfis  jto.ilself  al^ndaiice  of  enemies, 
w)io  stigtn^i^a  i$  f«  liberlincf,  prafimei  and  inrdigious* 

Nor  ne^  we  £9ar»  that  thia  philosophy,  while  it  endea- 
vours to  limit  our  inquiries  to  common  life,  should; ever 
nndprn^ine  the.  i;e^QiKinga  of  commoBi  life,  and  carry  its 
doubts  so  far  as.  to  destroy  tdlactioft  as  well  as  speeuk^ion. 
Nature  will  alyiraya  maintain  her  rights,,  and :prefvai}  in- the 
end  over  a^y  abstract  reascdung  t<4iatsoever.  Though  .«re 
sbpuld  concl4deiifor  idstaoccas-  in  the  &r^oing. section, 
that,  in  all  reaspoipga  fi;om  eoqperienoe^  there  is  ja  step  ta- 
ken by  the  mjpdf  wb!ph  is  not  supported  by  any  arguro^t 
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or  prbcMi  of  the  UBclertlanding  $  there  is  no  danger  that 
these  reasonings,  oil  which  almost  all  knowledge  depends, 
will  ever  be  affected  by  such  a  discovery.  If  the  mind  be 
not  mg&ged  by  argument  to  make  this  step,  it  must  be  in- 
duced by  some  other  principle  of  equal  wdght  and  autho* 
xity ;  and  that  principle  will  preserve  its  influence  as  long 
as  human  nature  remains  the  same.  What  that  principle 
is,  may  weU  be  worth  the  pains  of  inquiry. 

'  Siijqibse  a  person,  though  endowed  with  the  strongest 
faculties  of  reason  and  reflection,  to  be  brought  on  a  sud- 
den into  this  world ;  he  would,  indeed,  immediately  ob- 
serve a  continual  succession  of  objects,  aind  one  event  fol- 
lowing another ;  *bi|t  he  would  not  be  able  to  discover  any- 
thing fa!rtber;  He  would  not  at  first,  by  any  reasoning,! 
be. able  to  reach  die  idea  of  cause  and^fect;  since  the 
particular  powers,  by  which  all  natural  operations  are  per- 
formied,  never  appear  to  the  senses;  lior  is  it  re^asonable 
to  condnde,  merely  becauile  one  event 'in  one  instance  pre-' 
cedes  another,  that  Aere$>re  the  one  is4he  cause,  the  other  i 
the  eflfect.  The  exjunction  may  be  arbitrsiry  and  casual. ' 
Thei^e  may  be  no  reason  to  infer  the  existence  of  one  from  * 
the  appearance  of  the  other:-  And  in  a  word)  such  a  per-' 
£on,  without  more  experienbei  could  never  employ  his  con-' 
jectureor  reasoning  concerning  any  matter  of  fact,  or  be' 
assured  of  any  thing  beyond  what  was  immediately  present 
to  his  iheniory  or  senses. 

.  Suppose  again,  that  he  has  acquired  more  experience, 
and  has  lived  so  long  in  the  world  as  to  have  observed  si- ' 
milar  objects  or  events  to  be  constantly  conjoined  together; 
what  is  the  consequence  of  this  eiitperience  ?  He  imme- 
diatdy  infers  the  existence  of  one  object  from  the  appear- ' 
anee  of  the  other :  Yet  he  has  not,  by  all  his  experience, 
acquired  any  idea  or  knowledge  of  the  secret  power,  by 
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which  the  one  object  produces  the  other;  nor  is  it,  by  any 
process  of  reasoning,  he  is  engaged  to  draw  this  inference ; 
but  still  he  finds  himself  determined  to  draw  it ;  and  though 
he  should  be  convinced  that  his  understanding  has  no'part 
in  the  operation,  he  would  nevertheless  continue  in  Ui^ 
same  course  of  thinkiog*  There  is  some  other  prkiciple 
which  determines  him  to  form  such  a  conclusioii*  ' 

This  principle  is  Custom  or  Habit.  For  wherever 
the  repetition  of  any  particular  act  or  operation  proklitote  a 
propensity  to  renew  the  same  act  or  operation,  without  be« 
ing  impelled  by  any  reasoning  or  process  of  the  under- 
standing, we  always  say,  that  this  fHrdpensity  4i  the  eSed 
of  Custom.  By  employing  that  word,  we  preHeitd  notify 
have  given  the  ultimatte  reason  of  sudi  a  prop^sity^  Wd 
only  point  out  a  principle  of  human  nature,  which  i|  uni«^ 
.versally  acknowledged,  and  which  is  well  known^  kf  its  ef* 
fects.  Perhaps  we  can  push  our  inquiries  na&^tb^i^or 
pretend  to  give  the  cause  of  this  oapse  i  ^but  teust  fkai  (oon- 
tented  with  it'  as  the  ultimats  principle,  whtck  we-oMi  Ass 
sign,  of  all  our  conclusions  from  experience/'  ItU  suffi« 
dent  satbfiiction,  that  we.  can  gQ  nfx  far,  without  r^iolinjf 
at  the  niirrowness  of  our  fiwulties  \  beqauistt  Ibey  will- carry 
us  no  farther.  And  it  is  certain  we  here  adviuorce  a  rery 
intelligible  proposition  at  least,  if  not  a  true  oiie,  when  we 
assert,  that,  after  the  constant  conjunction  of  two  objects^ 
heat  and  flame^  for  instance,  weight  and  solidityt  .we  are 
determined  by  custom  alone,  to  expect  the  one  from  the 
appearance  of  the  other.  This  hypothesis  seems  ieven  the 
only  one  which  explains  the  difficulty,  why  we  draw,  from 
a  thousand  instai^ces,  an  inference  which,  we  are  not  aUe 
to  draw  from  one  instance  that  is,  iii  no  respect,  dUbrenl^ 
from  them.  Reason  is  incapable  of  any  such  variation. 
The  conclusions  which  jt  draws  from  considering  one  cir« 
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dey  ans  the  same  which  it  would  form  upon  aurreiring  all 
the  circles  in  the  mivetse*  But  no  maD»  baviag  seen  on« 
\y  one  body  move  aftor  being  im{)elled  by  another,  could 
infer»  that  evtf  y  other  body  will  moYe  after  a  like  impnlscL 
All  inferences  from  experience,  therefore,  are  effects  of 
custott,  not  of  reasoning  K 

Custoa)»  then,  is  the  great  guide  of  human  life.  It  is 
ihat  prUicipte  alone  whidi  renders  our  experience  useful 
to  m^  and  makes  i^s  expect,  for  the  future,  a  similar  train 
of  ev^oyt  s  with  those  which  ha^e  appeared  in  the  past. 
Without  the  influence  of  custom,  we  should  be  enthrely  ig* 
lionmt  of  e^ery  mq^tev  of  bet,  beyond  what  is  immediate* 
Iji  presebt  to  :t^e  memoiy  and  senses*  We  should  never 
know  how  to  aj^t  neaas  to  ends,  or  to  emjploy  our  na« 
tlMTiii  po#eri  ia  the  production  of  imy  eflBKst.  There  would 
be  an  end  at  once  of  all  action  as  well  as  of  the  chief  part 
^f  speculation. 

But  here  it  moy  be  proper  to  remark,  that  though  oni 
esiadwsioiis  from,  experience  earry  us  beyond  our  memory 
a|ids^Mfl9,  and  assure  us  of  matters  of  feet  which  happen^ 
ed  ioi  the  most  distant  placea  and  most  remote  ages ;  yet 
some  feet  mni^  always  l>e  present  to  the  senses  or  nmno« 
ry,  from  whidk  we  may  first  proceed  in  drawing  these  con*^ 
elusions.  A  man*  who  should  find  in  a  desert  country  the 
remains  of  pompous  buildings,  would  condode,  that  the 
country  had,  in  ancient  times,  been  cultivated  by  civilised 
inhabitants;  but  did  nothing  of  this  nature  occur  to  him, 
he  could  never  &»m  such  an  inference.  We  learn  the 
events  of  former  ages  fixun  histoxy ;  but  then  we  must  per* 
use  the  volume  in  which  this  instruction  is  contained,  and 
tbt^ce  carry  up  our  inferences  firom  one  testimony  to  ano* 
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1^)  ^1  wetfftlfe  at  the  e;6<^itii€AS«s  and  'spectator^  of 
tib^e  4istrat  evi^nts.  In  a  word>'  if  we  proo^  not' upon 
ufitae  fact  pre^eot  to  the  meniory  or  senses,  our  ceafioninga 
w<HiId  be  merely  hypothetical ;  jaad  however  theparticular 
links  might  be  comaected  with  eadh  o&er,  the  whole  chain 
of  infef^ces  would  have  nothing,  to  su|qport  it,  nor  oonU 
wet  ever  by  its  means  arrive  at  the  Imowlei^e  cf  any  redl 
etisteneei  If  I  ask,  why  yon  believe  any  particular  matter 
of  fact  which  you  relate^  yon  must  tell  me  some  reason  f 
and  this  reason  will  be  some  other  fact  connected  with  it» 
Bttt  as  you  cannot  proceed  after  this  manner  ininfimiaM^ 
you  must  at  last  terminate  in  some  fact  which  is  presoit  to 
your  memory  or  senses ;  or  must  allow  that  your  belief  is 
ei^rdy  without  foundation. 

What  then  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  ?  A 
simple  one ;  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  pretty  remote 
from  the  common  theories  of  philosophy.  AQ  belief  of 
matter  of  factor  real  existence  is  derived  merely  from  some 
object  present  to  the  memory  or  senses,  and  a  customary 
conjunction  between  that  and  soitie  other  ol^ject  $  or,  in  o- 
ther  words,  having  found,  in  many  instances,  that  any  two 
kinds  of  objects,  flsime  and  heat,  snow  and  cold,  have  al- 
ways been  conjoined  together :  If  flame  or  snow  be  pre* 
sisnted  anew  to  the  senses,  the  mind  is  carried  by  custom 
to  expect  heat  or  oold^  and  to  believe^  that  such  a  qaaUQr 
does  exist,  and  will  discover  itself  upon  a  nearer  approach* 
This  belief  is  the  necessary  result  of  placing  the  mind  m 
such  circumstances*  It  is  an  operation  of  the  soul,  when 
we  ore  so  situated,  as  unavoidable  as  to  feel  the  passion  of 
love,  when  we  receive  benefits ;  or  hatred,  wheUr  we  meet 
with  injuries.  AH  these  operations  are  a  ispecies  of  natural 
instincts,  which  no  reasoning  ot  process  of  the  thought 
and  understanding  is  able  either  to  produce  or  to  prevent* 


At  this  pointf  it  would  be  very  allowable  for  us  to  stop 
our  philosophical  researches.  In  most  questions,  we  can 
nevw  make  a  single  step  farther ;  and  in  all  questions  we 
must  terminate  here  at  last,  after  our  most  restless  and  en* 
xious  inquiries.  But  still  our  curiosity  will  be  pardonable^ 
periiaps  commendable,  if  it  carry  us  oh  to  still  ferther  re- 
searches, and  make  us  examine  more  accurately  the  nature 
of  this  beli^  and  of  the  customary  conjwicHon^  whence  it 
is  dmved«  By  this  means  we  may  meet  with  some  expli- 
cations and  analogies  that  will  give  satis&ction,  at  least  to 
each  as  love  the  abstract  sciences,  and  cian  be  entertained 
with  speculations,  which,  however  accurate,  may  still  re* 
tain  a  degree  of  doubt  and  uncertain^.  As  to  readers  of 
a  different  taste,  the  remaining  part  of  this  Section  is  not 
oklculated  for  them ;  and  the  following  inquiries  may  well 
be  understood,  though  it  be  neglected. 


EART  IL 


NoTHiNa  is  more  free  than,  the  imagination  of  man,  and 
though  it  cannot  exceed  that  original  stock  of  ideas,  iur« 
nished  by  the  internal  and  external  senses,  it  has  unlimited 
power  of  mixing,  compounding,  separating,  and  dividing 
these  ideas,  in  all  the  varieties  of  fiction  and  vision.  It 
can  feign  a  train  of  events  with  all  the  appearance  of  rea- 
lity, ascribe  to  them  a  particular  time  and  place,  concdve 
them  as  existent,  and  paint  them  out  to  itself  with  every 
circumstance  that  belongs  to  any  historical  fact,  which  it 
believes  with  the  greatest  certainty.  Wh^^in,  therefore, 
consists  the  difference  betweeil  such  a  fiction  and  belief? 
It  lies  not  merely  in  any  peculiar  idea  which  is  annexed 
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to  such  a  coQceptioiii  as  commands  our  ass^^'  imd  wbkh 
IS  wanting  to  every  known  fiction.  For  asi  thei  mind  ba^ 
authority  over  all  its  ideas,  it  could  voluntarily,  aanex  ihk 
particular  idea  to  any  fiction^  and  consequently,  be  able  to 
believe  whatever  it  pleases,  contrary  to  what  we  find  by 
daily  experience*.  We  can,  in  our  conception,  join  the 
head  of  a  man  to  the  body  of  a  horse;  but  it  is^npt  in  one 
power  to  believe  that  such  an  animal  has. ever  really  Q»st* 
ed. 

It  follows,  therefor^  that  th^  difference  between  Jkti^n 
and  beU^  lies  in  some  sentiment  or  feeling-  which  is  an- 
nexed to  the  latter,  not  to  the  £>rm€|r,  and  which  dep^ids 
not  on  the  will,  nor  can  be  demanded  at  pleasure*  It  must 
be  excited  by  nature  like  all  other  sentiments,  and  must 
rise  from  the  particular  situation  in  which  the  mind  is 
placed  at  any  particular  jmu^tuce*  Wheuiever  any  olgect 
is  presented  to  the  memory  or  senses,  it.  immediately,  by 
the  force  of  custom,  carries  the  imagination  to  conceive 
that  object  whigh  is  usually  conjoii^ed  to  it  j  and  this  con- 
cation  is  attended  with  a  leding  or  sentiment  .different 
firom  the  loose  reveries  of  the  fancy.  In  this  consists  the 
whole  nature  of  belief  For,  as  th^e  is  so  matter  of  fact 
which  wd  believe  so  firmly,  thai  we  cannot,  conceive  the 
contrary,  there  would  be  mo  diffisvea(Oe;bQlweega  th0  con^ 
cq[>tion  assented  to,  and  that  which  is  rQected,  were  it 
not  for  some  sentiment  which  distinguishes  the  ime  from 
the  other.  If  I  see  a  biiUard^ball  moving  towarda  another 
on  a  smooth  table,  I  can  easily  ccuceive  to  atop  upon  con^ 
tact*  This  conception  impliept  no.  contradid^ic^i ;  but  still 
it  feels  very  differently  firom.  that .  conception  by  which  { 
represent  to  myself  the  impulse  and  tb»  communication 
of  motion  from  one  ball  to  anod»er« 

Were  we  to  attempt  a  definition  of  this  sentiment,  we 
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•hould,  perbapsi  find  it  a  r^  diffienky  if  not  an  i«ipo68i« 
Ue  task  $  m  the  same  manner  as  if  we  stiould  endeavour  to 
deOne  the  feeling  of  coId»  or  patfiioii  of  ftnger,  to  a  cretfi* 
ture  who  n^vtt  bad  any  experience  of  thctte  setotiments* 
Belief  b  the  true  and  ^oper^natne  of  this  feeKn^  ;•  and  no 
one  is  ever  at  a  loss  to  know  the  meaning  Of  diet  term  i 
becanse  every  matt  id  every  moment  conseions  of  the  sienti* 
meat  represented  by  it^  It  may  not,  however,  be  impro* 
per  to  attempt  a  description  of  this  sentiment ;  in  bopei 
we  may»  by  that  meansj  arrive  at  some  'anabgies  which 
may  affiird  a  more  peirftct  explication  of  it  I  say,  tb^t 
belief  is  nothing  but  a  miM^  vivid,  liVetyi  feteible,  firm^ 
steady  conception  of  an  object,  than  what  the  imagination 
alone  is  ever  able  to  attain.  This  variety  of  terms,  which 
may  seem  so  unpbilobophical,  is  intaided  only  to  express 
that  act  of  the  mind  which  renders  realities,  or  wlmt  is  ta« 
ken  for  such,  more  present  to  tts  than  fictions,  causes  them 
to  weigh  more  in  the  thought,'  and  gives  them  a  superior 
infiaence  on  the  passions  and  imagination.  Provided  we 
agree  about  the  thing,  It  is  needless  to  dispute  about  the 
termsl  The  imi^natbn  has  the  command  over  all  its 
ideas,  and  can  join,  and  mix,  and  vary  them,  in  all  the 
ways  po^ible.  It  may  ccmceive  fictitious  otgects  with  all 
the  cireumstimces  of  place  and  time.  It  may  set  them 
in  a  manner  before  our  eyes,  in  their  true  colours,  just  as 
they  might  have  existed.  But  as  it  is  impossible  that  this 
^faculty  of  imagination  can  ever,  of  itself,  reach  belief,  it  ia 
evident  that  belief  consists  not  in  the  peculiar  nature  or  or- 
der of  id€»8,  but  in  the  manner  of  their  conception,  and  in 
their  Jeeling  to  the  mind.  I  confess,  that  it  is  impossible 
perfectly  to  explain  this  feeling  or  manner  of  conception. 
We  may  make  use  of  words  which  express  something  near 
it.    But  its  true  and  proper  name,  as  we  observed  before^ 
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denstands  in  common  life.  And  in  philosophy  we  can  go  no 
fkftber  than  assert,  that  belief  is  something  felt  by  the  mind, 
which  distingaishes  the  ideas  of  the  judgment  from  the  fie* 
tions  of  the  imagination.  It  gives  them  more  weight  and 
influence ;  makes  them  appear  of  greater  importance ;  en- 
forces them  in  the  mind ;  and  renders  them  the  governing 
principle  of  oar  actions.  ,  I  hear  at  present,  for  instance,  a 
person's  voice,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted ;  and  the  sound 
eomes  as  from  the  next  room.  This  impression  of  my 
senses  immediately  conveys  my  thought  to  the  person,  to- 
gether with  all  the  surrounding  objects.  I  paint  them  out 
to  myself  as  existing  at  present,  with  the  same  qualities 
and  relations  of  which  I  formerly  knew  them  possessed; 
These  ideas  take  fester  hold  of  my  mind  than  ideas  of  an 
enchanted  castle.  They  are  very  different  to  the  feeling, 
and  have  a  much  greater  influence  of  every  kind,  either  to 
give  pleasure  or  pain,  joy  or  sorrow. 

Let  us,  then,  take  in  the  whole  compass  of  this  doctrine, 
and  allow  that  the  sentiment  of  belief  is  nothing  but  a  con«^ 
ception  more  intense  and  steady  than  what  attends  the 
mere  fictions  of  the  imagination,  and  that  this  manner  of 
conception  arises  from  a  customary  conjunction  of  the  ob- 
ject with  something  prei^nt  to  the  memory  or  senses :  I 
believe  that  it  will  not  be  difficult,  upon  these  suppositions, 
to  find  other  operations  of  the  mind  analogous  to  it,  and 
to  trace  up  these  phenomena  to  principles  still  more  ge- 
neral. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  nature  has  esti^llshed' 
connections  among  particular  ideas,  and  that  no  sooner 
one  idea  occurs  to  our  thoughts  than  it  introduces  its  cor- 
relative^ and  carries  our  attention  towards  it,  by  a  gentle 
and  insensible  movement.  These  principles  of  connection 
or  association  we  bave  reduced. to  three,  namely,  Besem"' 
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Uancef  CotUiguity^  and  Causations  wbidi  are  the  only 
bonds  tbat  unite  our  tbougbta  together,  and  beget  tbat  re? 
gular  train  of  reflection  or  discourse,  which,  in  a  groatar 
or  less  degree,  takes  place  among  all  mankind.  Now  hieact 
arises  a  question,  on  which  the  solution  of  the  pres^it  <i^ 
ficultjr  will  depend*  Does  it  bappeo  in  all  these  rdationsi 
that,  when  one  of  the  olgects  is  presrated  to  the  senses  of 
memory,  the  mind  is  not  only  carried  to  the  conception  of 
the  correlative^  but  reaches  a  steadier  ilnd  stronger  con* 
ception  of  it  than  what  otherwiae  it  would  hare  been  abk 
to  attain  ?  This  seems  to  be  the  case  with  that  belief  which 
arises  from  the  relation  of  cause  and  ^ect.  And  if  the 
case  be  the  same  with  the  other  relations  or  principles  of 
association,  this  may  be  established  as  a  general  law,  which 
takes  place  in  all  the  operations  of  the  mind. 

We  may,  therefore^  observe,  as  the  first  experiment  t» 
our  present  purpose,  that,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  fuc- 
ture  of  an  absent  friend,  our  idee  of  him  is.- evidently  en- 
livened by  the  reseiHblance,  and  that  every  passion,  which 
tbat  idea  occasions,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  aopiires  new 
force  and  vigour.  In  producing  this  effect,  there  concur 
both  a  relation  and  a  present  impression.  Where  the  pH> 
ture  bears  him  no  resemblance,  at  least  was  not  intended 
for  him,  it  never  so  mnch  as  conveys  our  thought  to  him : 
And  where  it  is  absent,  as  well  as  the  person,  though  the 
mind  may  pass  from  the  thought  of  one  to  that  of  the 
other,  it  feels  its  idea  to  be  rather  weakened  than  enUviaK 
ed  by  that  tranrition.  We  take  a  pleasure  in  viewii^  the 
picture  of  a  friend  when  it  is  set  before  us ;  but  when  it  is 
removed,  rather  choose  to  consider  him  directly,  than  by 
refliecticHi  on  an  image,  which  is  equally  diiitant  and  obscure. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  may  be 
considered  as  inataocea  of  the  same  nature.    The  ^voteea 
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of  that  superstition  usually  plead  in  excuse  for  the  miim- 
meries  with  which  they  are  upbraided,  that  they  feel  the 
good  effect  of  those  external  motions,  and  postures,  and 
actions,  in  enlivening  their  devotion  and  quickening  their 
fervour,  which  otherwise  would  decay,  if  directed  entirely 
to  distant  and  immaterial  objects.  We  shadow  out  the 
objects  of  our  &ith,  say  they,  in  sensible  types  and  images, 
And  render  them  more  present  to  us  by  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  these  types,  than  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do  mere- 
ly by  an  intellectual  view  and  contemplation.  Sensible 
objects  have  always  a  greater  influence  on  the  &ncy  than 
any  other;  and  this  influence  they  readily  convey  to  those 
ideas,  to  which  they  are  related,  and  which  they  resemble. 
I  shall  only  infer  from  these  practices,  and  this  reasoning, 
that  the  effect  of  resemblance  in  enlivening  the  ideas  is 
very  common  ;  and  as  in  every  case  a  resemblance  and  a 
present  impression  must  concur,  we  are  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  experiments  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  foregoing 
principle. 

\fe  may  add  force  to  these  experiments  by  others  of  a 
different  kind,  in  considering  the  effects  of  contiguity  as 
well  as  of  resemblance.  It  is  certain  that  distance  dimi- 
nishes the  force  of  every  idea,  and  that,  upon  our  approach 
to  any  object,  though  it  does  not  discover  itself  to  our 
senses,  Vi  operates  upon  the  mind  with  an  influence  which 
imitates  an  immediate  impression.  The  thinking  on  any 
object  readily  transports  the  mind  to  what  is  contiguous ; 
but  it  is  only  the  actual  presence  of  an  object,  that  trans- 
ports it  with  a  superior  vivacity.  When  I  am  a  few  miles 
from  home,  whatever  rdates  to  it  touches  me  more  nearly 
than  when  I  am  two  hundred  leagues  distant;  though 
even  at  that  distance  the  reflecting  on  any  thing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  my  friends  or  famOy  naturally  produces 
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an  idea  of  them.  But  as  in  this  latter  case^  both  the  ob- 
jects of  the  mind  are  ideas,  notwithstanding  there  is  an 
easy  transition  between  them  $  that  transition  alone  is  not 
able  to  give  a  superior  vivacity  to  any  of  the  ideas,  for 
want  of  some  immediate  impression  K 

No  one  can  doubt  but  causation  has  the  same  influence 
as  the  other  two  relations  of  resemblance  and  contiguity. 
Superstitious  people  are  fond  of  the  reliques  of  saints  and 
holy  men,  for  the  same  reason  that  they  sedc  after  types 
or  images,  in  order  to  enliven  their  devotion,  and  give  them 
a  more  intimate  and  strong  conception  of  those  exemplary 
lives  which  they  desire  to  imitate.  Now  it  is  evident,  that 
one  of  the  best  reliques  which  a  devotee  could  procure^ 
would  be  the  handiwork  of  a  saint ;  and  if  his  clothes  and 
furniture  are  ever  to  be  considered  in  this  light,  it  is  because 
tliey  were  once  at  his  disposal,  and  were  moved  and  afiect- 
ed  by  him ;  in  which  respect  they  are  to  be  considered  as 
imperfect  effects,  and  as  connected  with  him  by  a  shorter 
chain  of  consequences  than  any  of  those  by  which  we  learn 
the  reality  of  his  existence.  ; 

Suppose  that  the  son  of  a  friend,  who  had  been  long 
dead  or  absent,  were  presented  to  us ;  it  is  evident  that 

"  "  Naturone  nobis,  inquit,  datum  dicam,  an  errore  quodam,  ut,  cum  ealou 
**  ca  videamus,  in  quibtis  memoria  dignos  viros  accepcrimus  multum  esse  ver^ 
**  satos,  magis  xnoveamur,  quam  siquando  eorum  ipsorura  aut  facCa  audiamus 
'*  aut  scriptum  aliquod  legamus  ?  Velut  ego  nunc  moveor.  Venlt  enim  mihi 
**  Flatouis  In  mentem,  quern  acoepimus  primum  hie  disputare  solitum :  Cu* 
*'  jus  etiam  illi  hortuli  propinque  non  memoriam  solum  mihi  atferunt  sed 
"  ipsum  videntur  in  conspectu  meo  hic  ponere.  Hie  Speusippus>  bic  Xeno. 
«'  crates,  hie  ejus  auditor  Polemo;  cujus  ipsa  illasessio  fuit,  quam  videamns. 
*'  Equidem  etiam  curiam  nostram,  Hostiliam  dico^  noo  hanc  noyam,  quae 
*'  mihi  minor  esse  videtur  postquam  est  major,  solebam  intuens,  Scipionem  . 
**  Lseliura,  nostrum  vero  in  priinis  avum  cogltare.  Tanta  vis  admonitionis 
"  est  in  locis :  ut  non  sine  causa  ex  his  memoriss  deducta  sit  discipb'na.'* 
Cicero  de  Fiuibust  Lib»  v.  .    ^   - 
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this  object  wodd  instantly  revive  its  correlative  idea,  and 
recall  to  our  thoughts  all  past  intimacies  and  familiarities, 
in  more  lively  colours  than  they  would  otherwise  have  ap- 
peared to  us.  This  is  another  phenomenon,  which  seems 
to  prove  the  principle  above  mentioned. 

We  may  observe,  that  in  these  phenomena,  the  belief  of 
the  correlative  object  is  always  presupposed ;  without  which 
the  rdation  could  have  no  effect     The  influence  of  the 
picture  supposes,  that  we  believe  our  friend  to  have  once 
existed.     Contiguity  to  home  can  never  excite  our  ideas 
of  home,  unless  we  believe  that  it  really  exists.     Now,  I  as* 
sert,  that  this  belief,  where  it  reaches  beyond  the  memory 
or  senses,  is  of  a  similar  nature,  and  arises  from  similar 
causes,  with  the  transition  of  thought  and  vivacity  of  con* 
ception  here  explained.     When  I  throw  a  piece  of  dry 
wood  into  a  fire,  my  mind  is  immediately  carried  to  con^ 
ceive  that  it  augments,  not  extinguishes  the  flame.     This 
transition  of  thought  from  the  cause  to  the  cfiect  proceeds 
not  from  reason.     It  derives  its  origin  altogether  from  cas< 
tom  and  experience.     And  as  it  first  begins  from  an  ob* 
ject,  present  to  the  senses,  it  renders  the  idea  or  conception 
of  flame  more  strong  or  lively  than  any  loose,  floating  re- 
verie of  the  imagination.     That  idea  arises  immediately. 
The  thought  moves  instantly  towards  it,  and  conveys  to  it 
all  that  force  of  conception  which  is  derived  from  the  im- 
pression present  to  the  senses.     When  a  sword  is  levelled 
at  my  breast,  does  not  the  idea  of  wound  and  pain  strike 
me  more  strongly,  than  when  a  glass  of  wine  is  presented 
to  me,  even  though  by  accident  this  idea  should  occur  af- 
ter the  appearance  of  the.  latter  object  ?  But  wluit  is  there 
in  this  whole  matter  to  cause  such  a  strong  conception?  ex- 
cept only  a  present  object  and  a  customary  transition  to  the 
idea  of  another  object,  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to. 
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conjoin  with  the  former  ?  This  is  the  whde  operation  of 
the  mind,  in  all  oar  conclusions  concerning  matter  of  faet 
and  existence ;  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  find  some  analo* 
gies  by  which  it  may  be  explained.  The  transition  froBH 
a  present  object  does  in  all  cases  give- strength  and  solidi^ 
to  the  related  idea. 

Heret  then,  is  a  kind  of  pre-established  harmony  b^ 
tween  the  course  of  nature  and  the  succession  of  oor  ideas; 
and  though  Che  powers  and  forces,  by  which  the  former  ia 
governed,  be  wholly  unknown  to  us;  yet  our  thoughts  and 
conceptions  have  still,  we  find,  gone  on  in  the  same  train 
with  the  other  works  of  nature.  Custom  is  that  principle 
by  which  this  correspondence  has  been  efiected ;  so  neces* 
sary  to  the  subsistence  of  our  species,  and  the  regulation  of 
our  conduct,  in  every  circumstance  and  occurrence  of  hu- 
man life.  Had  not  the  presence  of  an  object  instantly  ex*** 
cited  the  idea  of  those  objects  commonly  conjoined  with  it, 
all  our  knowledge  must  have  been  limited  to  the  narrow 
sphere  of  our  memory  and  senses ;  and  we  should  never 
have  been  able  to  adjust  means  to  ends,  or  employ  our  na- 
tural powers,  either  to  the  producing  of  good,  or  avoiding 
of  evil.  Those  who  delight  in  the  discovery  and  contem- 
plation otjlnal  causesj  have  here  ample  subject  to  employ 
their  wonder  and  admiration. 

I  shall  add,  for  a  further  confirmation  of  the  foregoing^ 
theory,  that,  as  this  operation  of  the  mind,  by  which  we  in- 
fer like  efiects  from  like  causes,  and  vice  versa,  is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  subsistence  of  all  human  creatures,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  it  could  be  trusted  to  the  fallacious  deductions 
of  our  reason,  which  is  slow  in  its  operations;  appears  not^ 
in  any  degree,  during  the  first  years  of  infancy ;  and  at  best 
is,  in  every  age  and  period  of  human  life,  extremely  liable 
to  error  and  mistake.    It  is  more  conformable  to  the  ordi* 
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nary  wisdom  of  nature  to  secure  so  necessary  an  act  of  the 
mind,  by  some  instinct  or  mechanical  tendency,  which  may 
be  infallible  in  its  operations,  may  discover  itself  at  the  first 
appearance  of  life  and  thought,  and  may  be  independent 
of  all  the  laboured  deductions  of  the  understanding.  As 
nature  has  taught  us  the  use  of  our  limbs,  without  giving 
us  the  knowledge  of  the  muscles  and  nerves  by  which  they 
Are  actuated ;  so  has  she  implanted  in  us  an  instinct,  which 
carries  forward  the  thought  in  a  correspondent  course  to 
that  which  she  has  established  among  external  objects ; 
though  we  are  ignorant  of  those  powers  and  forces  oa 
which  this  regular  course  and  succession  of  objects  totaDy 
depends. 


SECTION  VI. 


OF  PROBABILITY*. 

1  HOUGH  there  be  no  such  thing  as  Chance  in  the  worId> 
our  ignorance  of  the  real  cause  of  any  event  has  the  same 
influence  on  the  understanding,  and  begets  a  like  species 
of  belief  or  opinion. 

There  is  certainly  a  probability,  which  arises  from  a  su- 
periority of  chances  on  any  side ;  and  according  as  this 
superiority  increases,  and  surpasses  the  opposite  chances ; 
the  probability  receives  a  proportionable  increase,  and  be*- 
gets  still  a  higher  degree  of  belief  or  assent  to  that  side  in 
which  we  discover  the  superiority.  If  a  die  were  marked 
with  one  figure  or  number  of  spots  on  four  sides,  and  with 
another  figure  or  number  of  spots  on  the  two  remaining 
sides,  it  would  be  more  probable  that  the  former  would  turn 
up  than  the  latter ;  though,  if  it  had  a  thousand  sides 
marked  in  the  same  manner,  and  only  one  side  difFerent, 
the  probability  would  be  much  higher,  and  our  belief  or 
expectation  of  the  event  more  steady  and  secure.      This 

*  Mr  Locke  divides  all  arguments  into  demonstrotive  and  probable.  In. 
thia  view,  we  must  say,  that  it  is  only  probable  all  men  must  die^  or  that  the ' 
giin  will  rise  to-morrow.  But  to  conform  our  language  more  to  common 
use,  we  ought  to  divide  arguments  into  demonstrations,  proqfs,  andprobt^i^ 
tits.  By  proofs,  meaning  such  arguments  from  experience  as  leave  noroonft 
for^oubt  or  epposilioiw 
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process  of  the  thought  or  reasoDing  may  seem  trivial  and 
obvious ;  but  to  those  who  consider  it  .more  narrowly^  it 
luayy  perhaps,  afford  matter  for  curious  speculation. 

It  seems  evident,  that  when  the  mind  looks  forward  to 
discover  the  event,  which  may  result  from  the  throw  of 
aach  a  die,  it  considers  the  turning  up  of  each  particular 
tide  as  alike  probable ;  and  this  is  the  very  nature  of  chance^ 
to  render  all  the  particular  events,  comprehended  in  it,  en* 
tirely  equal.  But  finding  a  greater  number  of  sides  con- 
cur in  the  one  event  than  in  the  other,  the  mind  is  car- 
ried more  frequently  to  that  event,  and  meets  it  oftener,in 
revolving  the  various  possibilities  or  chances  on  which  the 
ultimate  result  depends.  This  concurrence  of  several 
views  in  one  particular  event  begets  immediately,  by  an 
explicable  contrivance  of  nature,  the  sentiment  of  belief, 
and  gives  that  event  the  advantage  over  its  antagonist, 
which  is  supported  by  a  smaller  number  of  views,  and  re- 
curs less  frequently  to  the  mind.  If  we  allow  that  belief 
is  nothing  but  a  firmer  and  stronger  conception  of  an  ob- 
ject than  what  attends  the  mere  fictions  of  the  imagination, 
this  operation  may,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  be  account- 
ed for.  The  concurrence  of  these  several  views  or  glimpses 
imprints  the  idea  more  strongly  on  the  imagination ;  gives 
it  superior  force  and  vigour  ;  renders  its  influence  on  the 
passions  and  affections  more  sensible ;  and  in  a  word,  be- 
gets that  reliance  or  security  which  constitutes  the  nature 
of  belief  and  opinion. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  the  probability  of  causes  as 
with  that  of  chance.  There  are  some  causes  which  are 
entirely  uniform  and  constant  in  producing  a  particular  ef- 
fect ;  and  no  instance  has  ever  yet  been  found  of  any  fail- 
ure or  irregularity  in  their  operation.  Fire  has  always 
bomedy  and  water  suffocated^  every  human  creature ;  The 
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prodocdon  of  motion  by  impabe  and  graTity  is  an  iini?er« 
sal  law,  which  has  hitherto  admitted  of  no  exception*    But 
there  are  other  causes  which  have  been  found  more  irre- 
gular and  uncertain;  nor  has  rhubarb  always  proved  a 
purge,  or  o{Hum  a  soporific,  to  every  one  who  has  takra 
these  medicines.    It  is  true,  when  any  cause  fails  of  pro- 
ducing its  usual  effect,  philosophers  ascribe  not  this  to  any 
irregularity  in  nature  $  but  suppose,  that  some  secret  causes^ 
in  the  particular  structure  of  parts,  have  prevented  the  o- 
peration.    Our  reasonings,  however,  and  conclusions,  coa«* 
ceming  the  event,  are  the  same  as  if  this  principle  had  no 
place.     Being  determined  by  custom  to  transfer  the  past 
to  the  future  in  all  our  inferences;  where  the  past  has 
been  entirely  regular  and  uniform,  we  expect  the  event 
with  the  greatest  assurance,  and  leave  no  room  for  any 
contrary  supposition.      But  whare  different  effiscts  have 
been  found  to  follow  from  causes,  which  are  to  appearance 
exactly  similar,  all  these  various  effects  must  occur  to  the 
mind  in  transferring  the  past  to  the  future,  and  enter  into 
our  consideration  when  we  determine  the  probability  of 
the  event.     Though  we  give  the  preference  to  that  which 
has  been  found  most  usual,  and  believe  that  this  effect  will 
exist,  we  must  not  overlook  the  other  effects,  but  must  as- 
sign to  each  of  them  a  particular  weight  and  authority,  in 
proportion  as  we  have  found  it  to  be  more  or  less  frequent* 
It  is  more  probable,  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  that 
there  will  be  frost  some  time  in  January,  than  that  the  wea- 
ther will  continue  open  throughout  that  whole  month  ; 
though  this  probability  varies  according  to  the  different  cli<* 
mates,  and  approaches  to  a  certainty  in  the  more  northern 
kingdoms.  Here  then  it  seems  evident,  that  when  we  trans- 
fer the  past  to  the  future,  in  order  to  determine  the  effect 
which  will  result  from  any  cause,  we  transfer  all  the  diffe* 
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tent  erenUy  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  have  appeared 
in  the  past,  and  conceive  one  to  have  justed  a  hundred 
times,  for  instance,  another  ten  times,  and  another  once. 
As  a  great  number  of  views  do  here  concur  in  one  event, 
they  fortify  and  confirm  it  to  the  ima^nation,  beget  that 
sentiment  which  we  caU  belief,  and  give  its  object  the  pre« 
ference  above  the  contrary  event,  which  is  not  supported 
by  an  equal  number  of  experiments,  and  recurs  not  so 
frequently  to  the  thought  in  transferring  the  past  to  the 
future.  Let  any  one  try  to  account  for  this  operation  of 
the  mind  upon  any  of  the  received  systems  of  philosophy, 
and  he  will  be  sensible  of  the  difficnlty.  For  my  part,  I 
diall  think  it  suflScient,  if  the  present  hints  excite  the  cu* 
riosity  of  philosophers,  and  make  them^sensiblehow  defec* 
tive  all  common  theories  are  in  treating  of  such  curiouf 
and  such  sublime  sulgects. 


SECTION  vir. 
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J  HE  great  advantage  of  the  mathematical  sciences  above 
the  moral  consists  in  this,  that  the  ideas  of  the  former,  be- 
ing sensible,  are  always  clear  and  determinate,  the  smallest 
distinction  between  them  is  immediately  perceptible,  and 
the  same  terms  are  stilt  expressive  of  the  same  ideas,  with* 
out  ambiguity  or  variation.     An  oval  is  never  mistaken  for 
a  circle,  nor  an  hyperbola  for  an  ellipsis.  The  isosceles  and 
scalenum  are  distinguished  by  boundaries  more  exact  than 
vice  and  virtue,  right  and  wrong.     If  any  term  be  defined 
in  geometry,  the  mind  readily,  of  itself,  substitutes,  on  dl 
occasions,  the  definition  for  the  term  defined :    Or  even 
when  no  definition  is  employed,  the  object  itself  may  be 
presented  to  the  senses,  and  by  that  means  be  steadily  and 
clearly  apprehended.      But  the  finer  sentiments  of  the 
mind,  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  the  various 
agitations  of  the  passions,  though  really  in  themselves  dis* 
tinct,  easily  escape  us,  when  surveyed  by  reflection ;  nor  is 
it  in  our  power  to  recall  the  original  object,  as  often  as  we 
have  occasion  to  contemplate  it.     Ambiguity,  by  this 
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means,  is  gradaally  introduced  into  our  reasonings  :  Si- 
milar objects  are  readily  taken  to  be  the  same:  And  the 
conclusion  becomes  at  last  very  wide  of  the  premises. 

One  may  safely,  however,  affirm,  that  if  we  consider 
these  sciences  in  a  proper  light,  their  advantages  and  dis^ 
advantages  nearly  compensate  each  other,  and  reduce  bdth 
of  them  to  a  state  of  equality.  If  the  mind,  with  greater 
facility,  retains  the  ideas  of  geometry  dear  and  determinate 
it  must  carry  oh  a  much  longer  and  more  intricate  chain 
of  reasoning,  and  compare  ideas  much  wider  of  each  other, 
in  order  to  reach  the  abstruser  truths  of  that  science. 
And  if  moral  ideas  are  apt,  without  extreme  care,  to  fall 
into  obscurity  and  confusion,  the  inferences  are  always 
much  shorter  in  these  disquisitions,  and  the  intermediate 
steps,  which  lead  to  the  conclusion,  much  fewer  than  in 
the  sciences  which  treat  of  quantity  and  number.  In  reali?. 
ly,  there  is  scarcely  a  proposition  in  Euclid  so  simple  as 
not  to  consist  of  more  parts  than  are  to  be  found  in  any 
moral  reasoning. which  runs  not  into  chimera. and  conceit; 
Where  we  trace  the  principles  of  the  human  mind  through 
a  few  steps,  we  may  be  very  well  satined  wiih  our  progress^ 
considering  how  soon  nature  throws  a  bar  to  all  our  in** 
quiries  concerning  causes,  and  reduces  us  to  an  acknoww 
ledgment  of  our  ignorance.  The  chief  obstacle^  there^^ 
fore,  to  our  improvemoit  in  iJie  moral  or  metaphysical 
sciences,  is  the  obscurity  of  the  ideas,  and  ambiguity  of  the 
terms.  The  principal  difficulty  in  the  mathematics  is  the 
length  of  inferences  and  compass  of  thought  requisite  to 
the  forming  of  any  conclusion*  And,  perhaps,  our  pr<^* 
gress  in  natural  philosophy  is  chiefly  retarded  by  the  want 
of  proper  experiments  and  phenomena,  which  are  often 
discovered  by  chance,  and  cannot  always  be  found  w}»»n 
requisite,  even  by  the  most  diligent  and  prudent  inquiiy- 
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Aft  moral  philosophy  teems  hitherto  to  have  reedred  less 
improvement  than  either  geometry  or  physics,  we  may 
conclode^  that  if  there  be  any  difference  in  this  respect 
am<»g  these  sciences,  the  difficalties  which  obstruct  the 
progress  of  the  former  require  superior  care  and  capacity 
to  be  surmounted. 

There  are  no  ideas  which  occur  in  metaphysics  more 
obscure  and  uncertain  than  those  of  pawer^  forces  energy^ 
or  necessary  amfiectianj  of  which  it  is  every  moment  neces- 
sary for  US  to  treat  in  all  our  disquisitions.  We  shall 
therefore  endeavour,  in  this  section,  to  fix,  if  possible,  the 
precise  meaning  of  these  terms,  and  thereby  remove  some 
part  of  that  obscurity  which  is  so  much  complained  of  in 
this  species  of  philosophy. 

It  seems  a  proposition  whidi  will  not  admit  of  much  dis* 
pute,  that  all  our  ideas  are  nothing  but  copies  of  our  im« 
pressions,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  impossible  for  ut 
to  think  of  any  thing  which  we  have  not  antecedently ^iE^, 
either  by  our  external  car  internal  senses.  I  have  endea- 
voured *■  to  explain  and  prove  this  proposition,  and  have 
expressed  my  hopes,  that  by  a  proper  application  of  it, 
men  may,  reach  a  greater  clearness  and  precision  in  philo- 
sophical reasonings  than  what  they  have  hitherto  been  able 
to  attain.  C!omplex  ideas  may,  perhaps,  be  weD  known 
by  definition,  which  is  nothing  but  an  enumeration  of 
those  parts  or  simple  ideas  that  compose  them.  But  when 
we  have  pushed  up  definitions  to  the  most  simple  ideas, 
and  find  still  some  ambiguity  and  obscurity ;  what  resource 
are  we  then  possessed  of?  By  what  invention  can  we  throw 
Bgfat  upon  these  ideas,  and  render  them  altogether  precise 
and  determinate  to  our  intellectual  view  ?  Produce  the  im- 

•  SectioD  IL 
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pressions  or  or^^inal  saitioieiiU  from  wbich  the  ideas  ave 
copied.  These  impressions  are  all  strong  and  sensible* 
They  admit  not  of  ambiguity.  They  are  npt  only  placed 
in  a  full  light  themselves,  but  may  throw  light  on  their 
correspondent  ideas,  which  lie  in  obscurity*  And  by  this 
means  we  may  perhaps  obtain  a  new  microso^  or  species 
of  (^tics,  by  which,  in  the  moral  sciences,  the  most  mi« 
nute,  and  most  simple  ideas  may  be  so  enlarged^  as  to  fall 
readily  under  our  apprehen^on,  and  be  equally  known 
with  the  grossest  and  most  sensible  ideas  that  can  be  the 
object  of  our  inquiry. 

To  be  fidly  acquainted,  therefore,  with  the  idea  of  power 
or  necessary  connection,  let  us  examine  its  impression  ; 
and,  in  order  to  find  the  impression  with  greater  certainty^ 
let  us  search  for  it  in  all  the  souroes  from  which  it  may 
possibly  be  derived. 

.  When  we  look  about  us  towards  external  object^  and 
consider  the  operation  of  causcSs,  we  are  never  able,  in  a 
smgle  instance^  to  discover  any  power  or  necessary  coa-^ 
nection ;  any  quality  which  binds  the  effect  to  the  cause» 
and  renders  the  one  an  infallible  consequence  of  the  other. 
We  only  find  that  the  one  does  actually  in  &ct  follow  the 
other.  The  impulse  of  one  billiard4>all  is  attended  with 
motion  in  the  second.  This  is  the  whole  that  appears  to 
the  outward  senses.  The  mi«d  feeb  no  sentiment  or  in* 
imrd  impression  from  this  succession  of  objects:  Conse* 
quently  there  is  not,  in  any  single  particular  instance  of 
cause  and  efiect,  any  thing  which  can  suggest  the  idea  of 
power  or  necessary  connection. 

From  the  first  appearance  of  an  object^  we  never  can 
conjecture  what  efiect  will  result  from  it.  But  were  the 
power  or  energy  of  any  cause  discoverable  by  the  mind, 
we  could  foresee  the  efiect,  even  without  experience^  and 
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iD%ht,  at  fir&tj  pronounce  with  certainty  coneeniifig  it^  by 
ike  mere  dint  of  thought  and  reasoning* 

In  reality,  there  is  no  part  of  matter  that  does  ever,  by 
its  senrible  qualities,  discover  any  power  or  .energy,  or  give 
us  ground  to  imagine  that  it  couid  produce  any  thing,  or 
be  foUowed  by  anyoih^  object  which  we  could  denomi<' 
nate  its  effects  Seiidityi  eaUenMon,  motion ;  these  quali* 
ties  are  all  con^plete  in  llieniselveB,  and  never  ppint  out 
any  other.  :ev^i<t  which  mi^  result  from  them.  The  scenes 
of  the  universe  are  continoaily  shifting,  and  one  obgect  fel- 
lows another  in  an  uninterrupted  succession ;  but  the  power 
or  force,  which  actuates  the  whote  machine,  is  entirely 
concealed  from  us,  and  never  4ise49vers  itself  in  any  of  the 
sepsibte  qualities  of- body.  We  kndw  thst,  in  fact,  heat- 
is  a  constant  ^attendant- of  flame;  but  what  is  the  connec- 
tion between  them  we  have  no  room  so  much  as  to  con- 
jecttti^  or  ifBogine*  li  *is  impossiUe^  therefore,  that  the 
idea  of  power  can  be  derived  from  the  contemplation  of 
bodies,  in  single  instances  of  their  operation ;  because  no 
bodiea  ever  discov^  any  power,  which  can  be  the  original 
of  this  idea*. 

SincCf  therefore^  external  objects,  as  they  appear  to  the 
^nses,  give  us  no  idea  of  powto  or  necessary  connection, 
by  thdr  operation  in  particular  instances,  let  us  see,  whether' 
this  idea  be -derived  from  reflection  on  the  operations  of 
our  own  minds,  and  be  copied  from  any  internal  impression. 
It  may  be  said,  that  we  areevely  mom^it  conscious  of  in- 

■  « 

*  Mr  Locke,  in  his  diairter  of  powofir  wyii  Upt^  Sndiof  frqn  vcpeneaoo, 

that  there  are  scTeral  new  productions  in  matter,  and  concluding  that  there 
must  somewhere  be  a  power  capable  of  producing  them,  we  arrive  at  last  by 
thi»  reasoning  at  the  idea  of  power.  But  no  reasoning  can  ever  give  ns  a 
ne%  originali  simple  idei^.;  -m  this  phihwopfaer  hinuwlf  camSegamk  Tbm 
therefore,  can  never  be  the  origin  c^  that  id  ^ 
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ternal  power  while  we  feel,  that,  by  the  simple  command 
cf  our  will,  we  can  move  the  organs  of  our  body^  or  direct 
the  faculties  of  our  mind.  An  act  of  volition  produces 
motion  in  our  limbs,  or  raises  a  new  id^  in  ottr  imagiha- 
tion.  This  influence  of  the  will  we  know  by  conscious* 
ness.  Hence  we  acquire  the  idea  of  power  or  energy ;  and 
are  certain,  that  we  ourselves  and  all  btfae^  intelligent  be- 
ings are  possessed  of  power.  This  idea,  then,  is  lin  idea  of 
reflection,  since  it  arises  from  r^ecting  on  the  operations 
of  our  own  mind,  and  on  the  command  wfatcb  is  exercised 
by  will,  both  over-  the  organs  of  the  body  and  fiiculties  of 
the  soul  

We  shall  proceed  to  examinetfais  pretension;  and  firsts 
with  regard  to  the  influence  of  volition  over  the  organs 
of  the  body.  This  influence  we  may  observe,  is  a  fact 
which,  like  all  other  natural  events,  can  be  known  only  by 
experience^  and  can  never  be  foreseen  from  any  apparent 
energy  or  power  in  the  cause,  which  connects  it  with  the 
effect,  and  renders  the  one  an  infalKbleeonsequenceof  the 
other.  The  motion  of  bur  body  follows  upon  the  oom*^ 
mand  of  our  will.  Of  this  we  are  every  moment  conscious. 
But  the  means  by  which  this  is  efiet^ed;  the  energy  by 
which  the  will  perfin'ms  so  extraordinary  an  operation ;  of 
this  we  are  so  &r  from  being  immediately  oooscions,  ith^ 
it  must  for  ever  escape  our  most  diligent- inquiry.  ' 

Yor,  Jirstf  Is  there  any  principle  in  all  nature  more  my* 
sterious  than  the  union  of  soul  with  body ;  by  which  a  sup- 
posed spiritual  substance  acquires  such  an  influence  over  a 
material  one,  that  the  most  refined  thought  is  able  to  ac- 
tuate the  grossest  matter?  Were  we  empowered,  by  a  se* 
cret  wish,  to  remove  mountains,  or  cpntr<d  the  planets  in 
their  orbit  $  this  extenave  authority  would  not  be  more  est* 
traordinary,  nor  more  beyond  our  comprehension.    But  if 

VOL.  II.    .  ? 
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by  consciousoess  we  perceived  an j  power  or  energy  in  tho 
will»  we  must  know  this  power ;  we  must  know  its  connec- 
tion with  the  effect;  we  must  know  the  secret  union  of 
9oul  «Lnd  body,  and  the  nature  of  both  these  ftubstances  i 
by  which  the  one  is  able  to  operatej  in  so  many  instancesy 
upon  the  other. 

Secondly  f  We  are  not  able  to  move  all  the  organs  of  the 
body  with  a  like  authority ;  though  we  cannot  assign  any 
rea$on>  besides  experiencef  for  so  remarkable  a  difference 
between  one  and  the  other.  Why  has  the  will  an  influence 
iDver  the  tongue  and  fingers,  not  over  the  heart  or  liver  ? 
This  question  would  never  embarrass  us,  were  we  conscious 
of  a  power  in  the  former  case,  not  in  the  latter.  We  should 
^en  perceive,  independent  of  expedience,  why  the  autho« 
rity  of  the  wiU  over  the  organs  of  the  body  is  circumscribe 
within  such  particular  limits.  Being  in  that  case  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  power  or  force  by  which  it  .operates,  we 
should  also  know  why  its  influence  reaches  precisely  to 
such  boundaries,  and  no  £u*tber. 

A  map,  suddenly  struck  with  a  palsy  in  the  ]eg  or  arm, 
or  who  had  newly  lost  those  members,  frequently  endea- 
vours, at  first,  to  move  them,  and  employ  them  in  tbirir 
usual  offices.  Here  he  is  as  much  copscious  of  power  to 
pommand  such  limb<^,  as  a  man  in  perfect  health  is  con- 
scious of  power  to  actuate  any  member  which  remains  in 
its  natural  state  and  condition.  But  consciousness  never 
deceives.  Consequently,  peither  in  the  one  case  nor  in 
the  other  are  we  ever  conscious  of  any  power.  We  learn 
the  influence  of  our  will  from  experience  ak>ne«  And  ex- 
perience only  teaches  us,  bow  one  event  constantly  follows 
fmotheri  without  instructing  us  in  the  secret  connection 
^'hi^h  binds  th«n  together,  and  renders  them  inseparable. 
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Thirdly^  We  learn  from  anatomy,  that  the  immediate 
object  of  power  in  voluntary  motion,  is  not  the  member  it^ 
aelf  irbick  is  moved,  but  certain  ihusclet,  and  nerves,  ftnd 
animal  spirits,  and,  perhaps,  something  still  more  minute 
and  more  unknown,  through  which  the  motion  is  succes- 
sively propagated,  ere  it  reach  the  member  itself  whosii 
motion  is  the  immediate  object  of  volition.  .  Can  there  be 
»  more  certain  proof  that  the  power  by  which  this  wholti 
operation  is  performed,  so  far  from  being  directly  and  fiiiUy 
khown  by  an  inward  sentiment  or  conscioa^neiffi,  is  to  the 
last  degree  mysterious  and  unintelligible  I  Here  the  mind 
wills  a  certain  event :  Immediately  another  event,  unknown 
to  ourselves,  and  totaUy  different  from  the  one  intended  is 
produced  :  This  event  produces  anotheri  equally  unknown  t 
Till  at  last,  through  a  long  succession,  the  desired  event  is 
produced^  But  if  the  original  power  were  felt,  it  must  be 
known ;  Were  it  known,  its  e£feet  must  also  be  knowfii 
since  all  power  is  relative  to  its  effect  And  tfice  versa^  if 
the  effect  be  not  known,  the*power  cannot  be  known  nor 
feb.  How  indeed  can  we  be  conscious  of  a  power  to  move 
<mr  limbsy  when  we  have  no  such  power ;  but  only  that  to 
move  certain  animal  spirits,  which,  though  they  produce 
at  last  the  motion  of  our  limbs,  yet  o^perate  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  is  wholly  beyond  our  comprehension  ? 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude  from  the  whole,  I  hope, 
without  any  temerity,  though  mih  assurance,  that  our  idea 
of  power  is  not  copied  from  any  sentiment  or  conscious** 
ness  of  power  within  ourselves,  when  we  give  rise  to  ani- 
mal iBotiotiy  or  apply  oar  limbs  to  their  proper  use  and 
office.  That  their  molbn  folbws  the  command  of  the 
will,  is  a  matter  of  common  expmence,  like  other  natural 
events :  But  the  power  or  enei^  by  which  this  is  effected^ 
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like  that  in  other  natural  events,  is  unknown  and  inconr 
c^ivable  ^. 

Shall  we  then  assert,  that  we  are  conscious  of  a  power 
or  energy  in  our  own  minds,  when,  by  an  act  or  cpmniand 
of  our  will,  we  raise  up  a  new  idea,  fix  the  mind  to  the 
contemplation  of  it,  turn  it  on  all  sides,  and  at  last  dismiss 
it  for  some  other  idea,  when  we  think  that  we  have  sur* 
v^ed  it  with  sufficient  accuracy  ?  I  believe  the  same  argu- 
ments will  prove,  that  even  this  command  of  the  will  giv^ 
14s  no  real  idea  of  forc^  or  energy. « 

Firstj  It  miist  be  allowed,  that  when  we  know  a  powei^ 
we  know  that  very  circumstance  in  the.  cause  by  which  it 
is  enabled  to  produce  the  effect ;  for  these  are  supposed  to 
be  synonymous.  We  must,  therefore,  know  both  the  cause 
and  efiect,  and  the  relation  between  them.  But  do  we  pre* 
tend  to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  human  soul 
and  the  nature  of  an  idea,  or  the  aptitude  of  the  one  to  pro- 
duce the  other  ?  Thi^  is  a  real  creation ;  a  production  of 
something  out  of  nothing ;  which  implies  a  power  so  great, 
(hat  it  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  beyond  the  reach  of  any  be* 
ing  less  than  infinite.  At  least  it  must  be  owned,  that  such 
a  power  is  not  felt,  nor  known,  nor  even  conceivable,  by 
the  mind.  We  only  feel  the  event,  namely,  the  existence 
of  an  idea,  consequent  to  a  command  of  the  will :  But  the 
manner  in  which  this  operation  in  performed,  the  power 
by  which  it  is  produqe^,  is  entirely  beyond  oiir  comprehen- 
sion. 

Secondly^  The  command  of  the  mind  over  itself  is  limit- 
ed, as  well  as  its  command  oyer  the  body;  and  these  li- 
mits are  not  known  by  reason,  or  any.  acquaintance  with 
t))e  nature  of  cause  and  efiect ;  but  only  by  experience  and 

•  See  NoTx  [C] 
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observation,  as  iii  all  other  natural  events,  and  in  the  ope- 
ration of  external  objects.  Our  aathority  over  our  senti- 
ments and  passions  is  much  weikker  than  that  over  our 
ideas ;  and  even  the  lattei'  authority  is  circumscribed  with- 
in very  narrow  boundaries.  Will  any  one  pretend  to  as- 
sign  the  ultimate  reason  of  these  boundaries,  or  show  why 
the  power  i^  deficient  in  one  case,  not  in  another  ? 

Thirdly^  This  self  command  is  very  different  at  different 
times.  A  man  in  health  possesses  more  of  it  than  one  lan- 
guishing with  sickness.  We  are  more  master  of  our 
thoughts  in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening;  fasting,  than 
after  a  full  meal.  Can  we  give  any  reason  for  these  varia- 
tions except  experience?  Where  then  is  the  power  of 
which  we  pretend  to  be  conscious  ?  Is  there  not  here,  ei- 
ther in  a  spiritual  or  material  substance,  or  both,  Some  se- 
cret mechanism  or  structure  of  parts,  upon  which  the  ef- 
fect depends,  and  which,  being  entirely  unknown  to  us, 
renders  the  power  or  energy  of  the  will  equally  unknown 
and  incomprehensible  ? 

Volition  is  surely  an  act  of  the  mind  with  which  we  are 
sudSciently  acquainted.  Reflect  upon  it.  Considcir  it  on 
all  sides.  Do  you  find  any  thing  in  it  like  this  creative 
power,  by  which  it  raises  from  nothing  a  new  idea,  and, 
with  a  kind  of  Fiat,  imitates  the  omnipotence  of  its  Ma- 
ker, if  I  may  be  allowed  <o  to  speak,  who  called  forth  into 
existence  all  the  various  scenes  of  It^ature?  So  far  from 
being  conscious  of  this  energy  in  the  will,  it  requires  as  cer- 
tain experience  as  that  of  which  we  are  possessed,  to  con- 
vince lis  that  such  extraordinary  effects  do  ever  result  from 
a  simple  act  of  volition. 

The  generality  of  mankind  never  find  any  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  the  more  common  and  familiar  operations 
«f  nature ;  such  as  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies,  the  growth 
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of  plants^  tb9  generation  of  animaUs  or  the  nouridiiDentof 
bodies  by  food  ;  but  suppose  that,  in  all  these  cases^  thef 
perceive  the  very  force  or  energy  of  the  causey  fay  which  it 
is  connected  with  it$  effect,  and  is  for  ever  infallible  in  ita 
operation.  They  acquire,  by  long  habits  such  a  torn  of 
inindy  that  upon  the  appearance  of  the  cause,  they  imme* 
diately  expect  with  assurance  its  usual  attendant}  and  hard* 
ly  conceive  it  possible  that  any  other  event  could  result 
from  it*  It  is  only  on  the  discovery  of  extraordinary  phe« 
Qomena*  auch  as  earthquakes,  pestilence^  and  prodigies-  of 
any  kind)  that  they  find  themselves  at  a  loss  to  assign  a 
proper  cause^  and  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  ef* 
feet  is  produced  by  it  It  is  usual  for  men,  in  such  diffi- 
cultiess  to  have  recourse  to  some  invisible  intelligent  prin* 
ciple  'f  as  the  immediate  cause  of  that  events  which  sur- 
prises th^si»  and  which  they  think  cannot  be  accounted  for 
from  the  common  powers  of  nature.  But  phikMophera, 
who  carry  thar  scrutiny  a  little  farther,  immediately  per- 
ceive, that,  even  in  the  most  familiar  events,  the  energy  of 
Uie  cause  is  as  ujnintelligihl^^  as  in  the  most  unusuali  and 
tbat  we  only  learn  by  experience  the  frequent  con)ttncti<»i 
of  objects^  without  being  ever  able  to  comprehend  any  thing 
Uke  coniiectiovk  between  than.,  Here^  then^  many  phik>- 
sc^hera  think  themselves  obliged  by  reason  to  have  recourse 
Oil  all  oecasions,  to  the  same  principle,  which  the  va^^ar 
a9ver  9fipeei  to  but  in  cases  that  appear  miraeulous  and 
supemsMiuraL  They  acknowledge  mind  and  iiitd%aice  to 
bebi  not  only  the  ultimate  and  original  cause  of  aU  diings^ 
but  the  immediate  and  sole  cause  of  every  «?ent  wUch  ap« 
pears  in  nature.  They  pretend,  that  those*  objects  wbidei 
i^e  eomwonly  denomiiu^d  t^amth  are  in  reality  notfihig 
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bot  ocjUisions;  and  that  the  true  and  direct  principle  of 
eftry  effect  is  not  any  power  or  force  in  nature,  bat  a  vo« 
lition  of  the  Supreme  Being,  who  wilM  that  such  particular 
objects  should  for  ever  be  conjoined  with  each  other.  In* 
stead  of  saying,  that  one  billiard-ball  moires  another  by  ff 
force  which  it  has  derived  from  the  author  of  nature ;  it  is 
the  Deity  himself,  they  say,  who,  by  a  particular  volition^ 
moves  the  second  baU,  being  determined  to  this  operation 
by  the  impulse  of  the  first  ball  j  in  consequence  of  those 
general  laws  which  he  has  laid  down  to  himself  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  universe.  But  philosophers,  advancing 
still  in  their  inquiries,  discover,  that  as  we  are  totally  ig- 
norant of  the  power  on  which  depends  the  mutual  opera-^ 
tion  of  bodies,  we  are  no  less  ignorant  of  that  power  od 
which  depends  the  operation  of  mind  on  body,  or  of  body 
on  mind ;  nor  are  we  able,  either  from  our  senses  or  con- 
sdoosness,  to  assign  the  ultimate  principle  in  the  one  case 
more  than  in  the  other.  The  same  ignorance,  therefore, 
reduces  them  to  the  same  conclusion.  They  assert,  that 
the  Deity  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  union  between  soul 
and  body;  and  that  they  are  not  the  organs  of  sense,  which, 
being  agitated  by  external  objects,  produce  sensations  in 
the  mind ;  bnt  that  it  is  a  particular  volition  of  our  omni- 
potent Maker,  which  excites  such  a  sensation  in  conse- 
quence of  sodi  a  motion  in  the  organ.  In  Kke  manner,  it 
19  not  any  energy  in  the  will  that  produces  local  motion  in 
our  members:  It  is  God  himself  who  is  pleased  to  second 
oor  will,  in  itself  impotent,  and  to  command  that  motion^ 
vrfiich  ve  erroneously  attribute  to  our  own  power  and  effi« 
cacy*  Nor  do  philosophers  stop  at  this  conclusion*  They 
sometimes  extend  the  same  inference  to  the  mind  itself  in 
its  intemd  operations.  Our  mental  vision  or  conception 
c^  ideas  is  nothing  but  a  revelation  made  to  us  by  our  Ma- 
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keti  When  we  voluntarily  turn  our  thoughts  to  any  otK 
ject^  and  raise  up  its  image  in  the  fanGy»  it  is  not  the  will 
which  creates  that  idea :  it  is  the  universal  Creator  who 
discovers  it  to  the  mind*  and  renders  it  present  to  us« 

Thus,  according  to  these  philosophers,  every  thing  is 
foil  of  God.  Not  content  with  the  prindpfet  that  nolhii^ 
exists  but  by  his  will,  that  nothing  possesses  any  power 
but  by  his  concession ;  they  rob  nature,  and  all  created 
beings,  of  every  power,  in  order  to  render  their  dependence 
on  the  Deity  still  more  sensible  and  immediate.  They 
consider  not,  that  by  this  theory  they  diminish,  instead  of 
magnifying,  the  grandeur  of  those  attribute^  which  they 
affect  so  much  to  celebrate.  It  argues,  surely,  more  power 
in  the  Deity,  to  delegate  a  certain  degree  of  power  to  in^ 
ferior  creatures,  than  to  produce  every  thing  by  his  own 
immediate  volition.  It  argues  more  wisdom  to  contrive  at 
first  the  fabric  of  the  world  with  such  perfect  foresight, 
that  of  itself,  and  by  its  proper  operation,  it  may  serve  all 
the  purposes  of  Providence^  than  if  the  great  Creator  ware 
obliged  every  moment  to  adjust  its  parts,  and  animate  by 
his  breath  all  the  wheels  of  that  stupendous  machine. 

But  if  we  would  have  a  more  philosophical  confutation 
of  this  theory,  perhaps  the  two  following  reflectims  may 
suffice: 

Firstf  It  seems  to  me,  that  this  theory  of  the  universal 
energy  and  operation  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  too  bold 
ever  to  carry  conviction  with  it  to  a  man  sufficiently  appri<* 
zed  of  the  weakness  of  human  reason,  and  the  narrow  limito 
to  which  it  is  confined  in  all  its  operations*  Though  the 
chain  of  arguments  which  conduct  to  it  were  ever  so  logioali 
there  must  arise  a  strong  suspicion,  if  not  an  absolute  as- 
surance, that  it  has  carried  us  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  faculties,  when  it  leads  to  conclusions  so  extraordinary. 
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and  80  remote  firom  common  life  and  experience.     We 
are  got  into  fairy  land  long  ere.  we  have  reached  the  Ibst 
steps  of  our  theory ;  and  there  we  have  no  reason  to  trust* 
our  common  methods  of  argumenli  or  to  think  that  our 
nsual  analogies  and  probabilities  have  any  authority.    Our 
^ne  U  too  short  to  fathom  such  immense  abysses.     And 
howevet  we  xa»f  fibaUer  oorselvesi'  that  we  are  guided,  in 
every  step  which  we  take,  by  a  kind  of  verisimilitude  and 
experience ;  we  may  be  assured  that  this  fancied  experience 
has  no  authority,  wh^n  we  thus  apply  it  to  su{]jects  that  lie 
entirely  out  of  the  sphere  of  experience.    But  on  this  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  touch  afterwards  ^. 
<  Secondly^  I  cafrnot  perceive  any  force  in  the  argutdents 
on  which  this  theory  is  founded.    We  are  ignorant,  it  is 
trne^  of  the  manner  in  which  bodies  operate  on  each- other. 
Their  force  or  eneigyb  entirdy  incomprehensible:  But 
are  we  not  equally  ignorant  of  the  manner  or  force  by 
which  a  mind,  even/  the  Supreme  Mind,  operates,  either 
on  itself  or  on  body  ?  Whence,  I  beseech  you,  do  we  ac«* 
quire  any  idea  of  it  ?  We  have  no  sentiment  or  conscious- 
ness of  this<  power  in  ourselves.     We  have  no  idea  of  the 
Supreme  Being  but  what  we  learn  from  refiection  on  our 
own  faculties.     Were  our  ignorance,  therefore,  a  good 
reason  for  rejecting  any  thing,  we  should  be  led  into  that 
prindple  of  drying- all  energy  in  the  Supreme  Being,  as 
much  as  in  die  grossest  matter.    We  surely  comprehend 
as  little  the  operationsttf  the  one  as  of  the  other.    Is  it  more 
dtfksult  to  conceive,  that  motion  may  arise  from  impulse, 
tlutn  that  it  may  arise  from  volition  ?  All  we  know  is  our 
profound  ignorance  in  both  cases  ^ 
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Bat  to  hasten  to  a  conclusion  of  this  argument} 
u  already  drawn  out  to  too  great  a  length:  We  have 
sought  in  vain  for  an  idea  of  power  or  necessary  connection, 
in  all  the  sources  from  which  we  would  suppose  it  to  be 
derived.  It  appears  that»  in  single  instances  of  the  opera-* 
tioa  of  bodies,  we  nerer  can,  by  our  utoiost  scrutiny,  dis» 
cover  any  thing  but  one  event  following  another ;  without 
being  able  to  comprehend  any  force  or  power  by  which  the 
cause  operates,  or  any  connection  between  it  and  its  sup* 
posed  eflRsct.  The  same  difficulty  occurs  in  contemplating^ 
the  operations  of  mind  on  body ;  where  we  observe  the 
motion  of  the  latter  to  follow  upon  the  volition  of  the  for-' 
mer ;  but  are  not  able  to  observe  or  conceive  the  tie,  which 
binds  together  the  motion  and  volition,  or  the  energy  by 
which  the  mind  produces  this  eflfect.  The  authcirity  <^the 
will  over  its  own  Acuities  and  ideas  is  not  a  whit  more  com- 
prdiensiUe:  So  that,  upon  the  whole^  there  appears  not, 
throughout  all  nature,  any  one  instance  of  connection^ 
which  is  conceivable  by  us.  AU  events  seem  entirely  loose 
and  separate.  One  event  follows  another,  but  we  never 
can  observe  any  tie  between  them*  They  seem  confained, 
but  never  connected.  But  as  we  can  have  no  idea  of  any 
thing,  which  never  appeared  to  our  outward  sense  or  in-* 
ward  sentiment,  the  necessary  condnsion  ^ems  to  be,  that 
we  have  no  idea  of  connection  or  power  at  all,  and  that 
these  words  are  absolutely  without  any  meaning,  when 
employed  either  in  philosopUcal  reasonings  or  comnKA 

life. 

But  there  still  remains  one  method  of  avoiding  diis  eon- 
elusion,  and  one  source  which  we  have  not  yet  examined. 
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When  any  naturfd  object  or  event  is  presented,  it  is  im* 
possible  for  us,  by  any  sagacity  or  penetration,  to  discover, 
or  even  conjecture,  without  experience,  what  event  will 
result  from  it,  or  to  carry  our  foresight  beyond  that  object, 
which  is  immediately  present  to  the  memory  and  senses. 
Even  after  one  instance  or  experiment,  where  we  have  ob« 
served  a  particular  event  to  follow  upon  another,  we  are 
not  entitled  to  form  a  general  rule,  or  foretell  what  will  hap« 
pen  in  like  cases ;  it  being  justly  esteemed  an  unpardon- 
able temerity  to  judge  of  the  whole  course  of  nature  from 
one  single  experiment,  however  accurate  or  certain*     Bat 
when  one  particular  species  of  events  has  always,  in  all  iih- 
stances,  been  conjoined  with  another,  we  make  no  longer 
any  scruple  of  foretelling  one  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
other,  and  of  employing  that  reasoning,  which  can  alone 
assure  us  of  any  matter  of  fact  or  existence.    We  then  call 
the  one  object  Cause  /   the  other  Effict.     We  suppose 
that  there  is  some  connection  between  them ;  some  power 
in  the  one,  by  which  it  infallibly  produces  the  other,  and 
operates  with  the  greatest  certainty  and  strongest  necessity. 
It  a[^ears,  then,  that  this  idea  of  a  necessary  connection 
among  events  arises  from  a  number  of  similar  instances, 
which  occur,  of  the  constant  conjunction  of  these  events; 
nor  can  that  idea  ever  be  suggested  by  any  one  of  these 
instances,  surveyed  in  all  possible  lights  and  positiiHis. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  a  number  of  instances,  difierent 
from  every  single  instance,  which  is  supposed  to  be  exactly 
similar;  except  only,  that  after  a  repetition  of  similar  in- 
stances, the  mind  is  carried  by  habit,  upon  the  appearance 
of  one  event,  to  expect  its  usual  attendant,  and  to  beUere 
that  it  will  exist.     This  connection,  therefore,  which  we 
fsel  in  the  mind,  this  customary  transition  of  the  imagina*- 
tion  from  one  object  to  its  usual^  attendant,  is  the  seRtinn^t 
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or  impi^ession,  from  which  we  form  the  idea;  of  power  o^ 
necessary  connection.  Nothing  farther  is  in  the  case. 
Contemplate  the  subject  on  aU  sides;  you  will  never  find 
any  other  origin  of  that  idea.  This  is  the  sole  difference 
between  one  instance,  from  which  we  can  never  receive 
the  idea  of  connection,  and  a  number  of  similar  instan* 
ces,  by  which  it  is  suggested.  The  first  time  a  man  saw 
the  communication  of  motion  by  impttl8e>  as  by  the  shock 
of  two  billiard-balls,  he  could  not  pronounce  that  the 
one  event  was  connected^  but  only  that  it  was  cotyoined 
with  the  other.  After  he  has  observed  several  instances 
of  this  nature,  he  then  pronounces  them  to  be  connected. 
What  alteration  has  happened  to  give  rise  to  this  new  idea 
af  connection  ?  Nothing  but  that  he  novf  feels  these  events 
to  be  connected  in  his  imagination,  and  can  readily  foretell 
the  existence  of  one  from  the  appearance  of  the  other. 
When  we  say,  therefore,  that  one  object  is  connected  with 
another,  we  mean  only  that  they  have  acquired  a  conAec- 
tioH  in  our  thought,  and  gave  rise  to  this  inference,  by 
which  they  become  proofs  of  each  other's  existence;  a 
conclusion  which  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  but  which 
seems  founded  on  sufficient  evidence.  Nor  will  its  evi« 
dence  be  weakened  by  any  general  diffidence  of  the  under- 
standing, or  sceptical  suspicion  concerning  every  conclusion 
which  is  new  and  extraordinary.  No  conclusions  can  be 
more  agreeable  to  scepticism  than  such  as  make  discoveries 
concerning  the  weakness  and  narrow  limits  of  human  rea* 
son  and  capacity. 

.  And  what  stronger  instance  can  be  produced  of  the  sur- 
prising ignorance  and  weakness  of  the  understanding  than 
the  present  ?  For  surdy,  if  there  be  any  relation  among 
objects,  which  it  imports  us  to  know  perfectly,  it  is  that  of 
oause  and  effect.     On  this  are  founded  all  our  reasonings 
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coDcerning  matter  of  fact  or  existence.     By  means  of  it 
alone  we  attain  any  assurance  concerning  o^ects  which 
are  removed  from  the  present  testimony  of  our  memory 
and  senses.     The  only  immediate  utility  of  all  sciences  is 
to  teach  us  how  to  control  and  regulate  future  events  by 
their  causes.     Our  thoughts  and  inquiries  are,  therefore^ 
every  moment. employed  about  this  relation:  Yet  so  im- 
perfect are  the  id^as  which  we  form  concerning  it|  that  it 
is  impossible  to  give  any  just  definition  of  cause,  except 
what  is  drawn  from  something  extraneous  and  foi*eign  to 
it.      Similar  objects  are  always  conjoined  with  similar. 
Of  this  we  have  experience.     Suitably  to  this  experience, 
therefore,  we  may  define  a  cause  to  be  an  objectffollofmed 
by  another,  and  uokere  aU  the  objects^  similar  to  the  Jlrst^ 
arefolUmei  by  objects  similar  to  the  second.     Or,  in  other 
words,  where f  if  the  Jirst  object  had  not  been^  the  second 
neoer  had  existed.    The  appearance  of  a  cause  always  con- 
veys the  mind,  by  a  customary  transition,  to  the  idea  of 
the  effect..    Of  this  also  we  have  experience.     We  may, 
therefore,  suitably  to  this  experience,  form  another  de(i« 
nition  of  cause ;  and  call  it,  an  object  follatsoed  by  another  % 
and  whose  appearance  always  conveys  the  thought  to  that 
other.     But  though  both  these  definitions  be  drawn  from 
circumstances  foreign  to  the  cause,  we  cannot  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  or  attain  any  more  perfect  definition,  which 
may  point  out  that  circumstance  in  the  cause  which  gives 
it  a  connection  with  its  effect.     We  have  no  idea  of  i\m 
connection ;  nor  even  any  distinct  notion  wiiat  it  is  we 
desire  to  know,  when  we  endeavour  at  a  conception  of  it. 
We  say,  for  instance,  that  the  vibration  of  this  string  it 
the  cause  of  this  particular  sound.     But  what  do  we  meaa : 
by  that  afiirmation  ?  We'either  mean»  that  this  vibration 
is/ollouced  by  this  sound^  and  that  all  similar  vibratumt 
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iave  beenJbllatBed  hy  similar  sounds  :  Or,  tkal  this  vibret* 
Hon  is^fidlowed  by  this  sounds  and  that  upon  the  appearance 
of  one,  the  mind  anticipates  the  senses,  and  forms  immedi* 
ateltf  an  idea  of  the  other.  We  may  consider  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  in  either  of  these  two  lights ;  but  be- 
yond  these  we  have  no  idea  of  it  *• 

To  recapitulate,  therefore,  die  reasonings  of  this  Sec- 
tion :  Every  idea  is  copied  from  some  preceding  impress 
sion  or  sentiment ;  and  where  we  cannot  find  any  impress 
ftion,  we  may  be  certain  that  there  is  no  idea.  In  all  sin* 
gle  instances  of  the  operation  oS  bodies  or  minds,  there  is 
nothing  that  produces  any  impression,  nor  consequently 
can  suggest  any  idea,  of  power  or  necessary  connection* 
But  when  many  uniform  instances  appear,  and  the  same 
object  is  always  followed  by  the  same  event  i  we  then  be* 
gin  to  entertain  the  notion  of  cause  and  connection*  We 
ihsxifeel  a  new  sentiment  or  impression,  to  wit,  a  custo* 
mary  connection  in  the  thought  or  imagination  between 
one  object  and  its  usual  attendant ;  and  this  sentiment  is 
the  original  of  that  idea  which  we  seek  for.  For  as  this 
idea  arises  from  a  number  of  similar  instances,  and  not 
from  any  single  instance ;  it  must  arise  from  that  circum^ 
stance,  in  which  the  number  of  instances  differ  from  every 
individual  instance.  But  this  customary  connection  or 
transition  of  the  imagination  is  the  only  circumstance  in 
which  they  differ.  In  every  other  particular  they  are 
alike.  The  first  instance  which  we  saw  of  motion,  com* 
municated  by  the  shock  of  two  billiard-balls  (to  return  to 
this  obvious  illustration)  is  exactly  similar  to  any  instance 
that  may,  at  present,  occur  to  us ;  except  only  that  we 
pould  not,  at  first,  infer  one  event  from  the  other ;  which 


^  • 


•  See  Non  [£.] 
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we  are  enabled  to  do  at  present,  after  so  long  a  course  of 
uniform  experience.  I  know  not  whether  the  reader  will 
readily  apprehend  this  reasoning.  I  am  afraid  that,  should 
I  multiply  words  about  it,  or  throw  it  into  a  greater  varie- 
ty of  lights,  it  would  only  become  more  obscure  and  intri- 
cate. In  all  abstract  reasonings,  there  is  one  point  of  view 
which,  if  we  can  happily  hit,  we  shall  go  farther  towards 
illustrating  the  subject,  tlian  by  all  the  doquence  and  co- 
pious expression  in  the  world.  This  point  of  view  we 
should  endeavour  to  reach,  and  reserve  the  flowers  of  rbe* 
^rlc  &r  subjects  whipfai  are  pipre  adapted  to  them* 


1. 
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PART   I, 


It  might  reasonably  be  expectedi  in  questions  which  have 
been  canvassed  and  disputed  with  great  eagemeiss,  since 
the  first  origin  of  science  and  philosophy^  that  the  mean-v 
ing  of  all  the  termsj  at  least,  should  haye  been  agreed  upon 
among  the  disputants  ^  and  our  inquiries,  in  the  course  of 
two  thousand  years,  been  able  to  pass  from  words  to  the 
true  and  real  subject  of  the  controversy,  For  how  easy 
may  it  seem  to  give  exact  definitions  of  the  terms  employ- 
ed in  reasonings  and  make  these  definitions,  not  the  mere 
sound  of  words,  the  object  of  future  scrutiny  and  exami- 
nation ?  But  if  we  consider  the  matter  more  narrowly,  we 
shall  be  apt  to  draw  a  quite  opposite  conclusion.  From 
this  circumstance  alone,  that  a  controversy  has  been  long 
kept  on  foot,  and  remains  still  undecided,  we  may  pre- 
sume that  there  is  some  ambiguity  in  the  expression,  and 
that  the  disputants  affix  diflfer^t  ideas  to  the  terms  em- 
ployed in  the  controversy.  For  as  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  supposed  to  be  naturally  alike  in  every  individual  i 
ptherwise  nothing  could  be  more  fruitless  thap  to  refuw>Q  or 
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dispute  together ;  it  were  impossible,  if  men  affix  the  same 
ideas  to  their  terms,  that  they  could  so  long  form  different 
opinions  of  the  same  subject;,  especially  when  they  com- 
municate their  views,  anf)  each  party  turn  themselves  on 
all  sides,  in  search  of  arguments,  which  may  give  them  the 
victory  over  their  antagonists.  It  is  true ;  if  men  attempt 
the  discussion  of  questions,  which  lie  entirely  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  capacity,  such  as  tliose  concerning  the. 
origin  of  worlds^  or  the  economy  of  the  intellectual  system 
or  region  of  spirits,  they  may  long,  beat  the  air  in  their 
fruitless  contests,  and  never  arrive  at  any  determinate  con* 
elusion.  But  if  the  question  regard  any  subject  of  com-* 
mon  life  and  experience ;  nothing,  one  would  think,  could 
preserve  the  dispute  so  long  undecided,  but  some  ambigu- 
ous expressions,  which  keep  the  antagonists  still  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  hinder  them  from  grappling  with  each  other. 

This  has  been  the  case  in  the  long  disputed  question 
concerning  liberty  and  necessity ;  and  to  so  remarkable 
a  degree,  that,  if  I  be  not  much  mistaken,  we  shall  find 
that  all  mankmd,  both  learned  and  ignorant,  have  always 
been  of  the  same  opinion  with  regard  to  this  subject,  and 
that  a  few  intelligible  definitions  would  immediately  have 
put.  an  end  to  the  whole  controversy.  I  own,  that  this 
dispote  b^  been*  so  much  canvassed  on  all  hands,  and  has 
led  phitosophers  into  such  a  labyrinth  of  obscure  sophistliy^ 
that  it  is  no  wcmder,  if  a  sennble  reader  indulge  bis  ease 
so  &r  as  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  proposal  of  such  a  ques* 
tioRj  from  whieh  he*  can  expect  neither  instruction  n(^  en* 
tertainment.  But  the  state  of  die  argument  here  proposed 
mqr,  perhaps,  serve  to  renew  his  attention ;  as  it  has  more 
novelty,  promises  at  least  some  decision  of  the  controversy* 
and  will  not  much  disturb  his  ease  by  any  intricate  or  ob« 
ficure  leasoniog* 

▼OL.  II.  G 
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I  hope,  therefore,  to  make  it  appear,  that  all  men  have 
ever  agreed  in  the  doctrine  both  of  necessity  and  of  iibertji 
according  to  any  reasonable  sense  which  can  be  put  on 
these  terms ;  and  that  the  whole  controversy  has  hitherto 
tamed  merely  upon  words.  We  shall  begin  with  exami- 
ning the  doctrine  of  necessity. 

>^  It  is  universally  allowed,  that  matter,  in  all  its  opera* 
tions,  is  actuated  by  a  necessary  force,  and  that  every  na- 
^ral  efibct  is  so  precisely  determined  by  the  energy  of  its 
cause,  that  no  other  effect,  in  such  particular  circumstan** 
\  ces,  oould  possibly  have  resulted  from  it.  The  degree  and 
direction  of  every  motion  is,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  pre- 
scribed with  such  exactness,  that  a  living  creature  may  as 
soon  arise  from  the  shock  of  two  bodies,  as  motion,  in  any 
other  degree  or  direction,  than  what  is  actually  produced 
by  it.  Would  we,  therefore,  form  a  just  and  precise  idea 
cinecessityf  we  must  consider  whence  that  idea  arises,  when 
we  apply  it  to  the  operation  c^  bodies. 

It  seems  evident,  that  if  all  the  scenes  of  nature  were 
continually  shifted  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  two  events 
bore  any  resemblance  to  each  other,  but  every  object  was 
entirely  new,  without  any  similitude  to  whatever  had  been 
<  seen  before,  we  shonld  never,  in  that  case,  have  attained 
'  the  least  idea  of  necessity,  or  of  a  connection  among  these 
objects.    We  might  say,  upon  such  a  supposition,  that 
one  object  or  event  has  followed  another,  not  that  one  was 
produced  by  the  other.  (The  relation  of  canse  and  effect 
must  be  utterly  unknown  to  mankind.   Inference  and  rea* 
soning  concerning  the  operations  of  nature  would,  fratn 
that  moment,  be  at  an  end  ;  and  the  meminry  and  senses 
remain  the  only  canals  by  which  the  knowledge  of  any  real 
existence  conld  possibly  have  access  to  the  mind.^  \Our  idea, 
therefore,  of  necessity  and  causationi  ariiw  entire)^  firoci 
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similar  objects  are  constantly  conjoined  together,  and  the 
mind  is  determined  by  custom  to  infer  the  one  from  the 
appearance  of  the  other.  These  two  circumstances  form 
the  whole  of  that  necessity  which  we  ascribe  to  matter. 
Beyond  the  constant  conjunction  of  similar  objects,  and  th^ 
consequent  inference  from  one  to  the  other,  we  have  n< 
notion  of  any  necessity  of  connection. 

If  it  appear,  therefore,  that  all  mankind  have  ever  aUow* 
ed,  without  any  doubt  or  hesitation,  that  these  two  circum'- 
stances  take  place  in  the  voluntary  actions  of  men,  and  ia 
the  operations  of  mind  }  it  must  follow,  that  all  mankind 
bare  ever  agreed  in  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  and  that 
they  have  hitherto  disputed,  merely  for  not  understanding 
each  other. 

As  to  the  first  ci^;yy^fitftpf*f»,  the  constant  and^jegulur^ 
conjunction  J2f  similar  fiXfiOita.;jpga  may  possibly  satisfy  our* 
selves  by  the  following  considerations*'.  It  is  universally 
acknowledged,  that  there  is  a  irreat  uniformity  among  the 
actions  of  mfjp,  in  all  nations  and  ages,  and  that  human 
nature  remains  still  the  same,  in  its  principles  and  opera- 
tions. The  same  motives  always  produce  the  same  actions  \ 
the  same  events  follow  from  the  same  causes*  Amlutiony 
avarice,  self-love,  vanity^  friendship,  generosity*  public  spi* 
rit;  these  passions,  mixed  in  various  degrees,  and  distri- 
buted through  society,  have  been,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  worlds  and  still  are,  the  source  of  all  the  actions  and 
enterprises  which  have  ever  been  observed  among  mail- 
kind.  Would  you  know  the  sentiments^  inclinations,  an4 
course  of  life  of  the  Gre^s  and  Romans  ?  Study  well  the 
temper  and  actions  of  the  French  and  English :  You  can- 
not be  much  mistaken  in  transferring  to  the  former  moat 
ef  the  observations  wfaidi  you  have  made  with  regard  t9 
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the  latter.  Mankind  are  so  much  the  same,  in  all  times 
and  places,  that  history  informs  us  of  nothing  new  or 
strange  in  this  particular.  Its  chief  use  is  only  to  discover 
the  constant  and  universal  principles  of  human  nature,  by 
shewing  men  in  all  varieties  of  citcumstances  and  situa- 
tions, and  furnishing  us  with  materials,  from  which  we 
may  form  our  observations,  and  become  acquainted  with 
the  regular  springs  of  human  action  and  behaviour.  These 
records  of  wars,  intrigues,  factions,  and  revolutions,  are  so 
many  collections  of  experiments,  by  which  the  politician  or 
moral  philosopher  fixes  the  principles  of  his  science ;  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  physician  or  natural  philosopher  be- 
comes acquainted  with  the  nature  of  plants,  minerals,' and 
other  external  objects,  by  the  experiments  which  he  forms 
concerning  them.  Nor  are  the  earth,  water,  and  other 
elements,  examined  by  Aristotle  and  Hippocrates,  more 
like  to  those  which  at  present  lie  under  our  observation, 
than  the  men,  described  by  Polybius  and  Tacitus,  are  to 
those  who  now  govern  the  world- 
Should  a  traveller,  returning  from  a  far  country,  bring 
us  an  account  of  men  wholly  different  fj*om  any  with  whom 
we  were  ever  acquainted  ;  men  who  were  entirely  divested 
of  avarice,  ambition,  or  revenge ;  who  knew  no  pleasure 
but  friendship,  generosity,  and  public  spirit;  we  should 
immediately,  from  these  circumstances,  detect  the  false- 
hood, and  prove  him  a  liar,  with  the  same  certainty  as  if 
he  had  stuffed  his  narration  with  stories  of  centaurs  and 
dragons,  miracles,  and  prodigies.  And  if  we  would  ex- 
plode any  forgery  in  history,  we  cannot  make  use  oPa 
more  convincing  argument  than  to  prove,  that  the  actions 
ascribed  to  any  person  are  directly  contrary  to  the  course 
of  nature,  and  that  no  human  motives,  in  such  circuro- 
stances^  could  ever  induce  him  to  such  a  conduct'    The 
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veracity  of  Quintus  Curtius  is  as  much  to  be  suspected, 
when  he  describes  the  supernatural  courage  of  Alexander, 
by  which  he  was  hurried  on  singly  to  attack  multitudes,  as 
when  he  describes  his  supernatural  force  and  activity,  by 
which  he  was  able  to  resist  them.  So  readily  and  univer- 
sally do  we  acknowledge  a  uniformity  in  human  motives 
and  actions,  as  well  as  in  the  operations  of  body. 

Hence,  likewise,  the  benefit  of  that  experience,  acqui- 
red by  long  life  and  a  variety  of  business  and  company,  in. 
order  to  instruct  us  in  the  principles  of  human  nature,  and 
regulate  our  future  conduct,  as  well  as  speculation.     By. 
means  of  this  guide  we  mount  up  to  the  knowledge  of 
men's  inclinations  and  motives,  from  their  actions,  expres- 
sions, and  even  gestures ;  and  again  descend  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  their  actions,  from  our  knowledge  of  their 
motives  and  inclinations.     The  general  observations,  trea- 
sured up  by  a  course  of  experience,  give  us  the  clue  of 
human  nature,  and  teach  us  to  unravel  all  its  intricacies. 
Pretexts  and  appearances  no  longer  deceive  us.     Public, 
declarations  pass  for  the  specious  colouring  of  a  cause.  And 
though  virtue  and  honour  be  allowed  their  proper  weight 
and  authority,  that  perfect  disinterestedness,  so  often  pre- 
tended to,  is  never  expected  in  multitudes  and  parties; 
seldom  in  their  leaders ;  and  scarcely  even  in  individuals 
of  any  rank  or  station.     But  were  there  no  uniformity  in 
human  actions,  and  were  every  experiment,  which  we  could 
&rm  of  this  kind,  irregular  and  anomalous,,  it  were  impos- 
sible to  collect  any  general  observations  concerning  man- 
kind ;  and  no  experience,  however  accurately  digested  by 
reflection,  would  ever  serve  to  any  purpose.     Why  is  the 
aged  husbandman  more  skilful  in  his  calling  than  the  young 
beginner,  but  because  there  is  a  certain  uniformity  in  the 
operation  of  the  sun,  rain,  and  earth,  towards  the  produc* 
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tion  of  vegetables ;  and  experience  teaches  the  old  practi* 
tioner  the  rules  by  which  this  operation  is  governed  and 
directed  ? 

We  must  not,  however,  expect,  that  this  uniformity  of 
human  actions  should  be  carried  to  such  a  length,  as  that 
all  men,  in  the  same  circumstances,  will  always  act  precise- 
ly in  the  same  manner,  without  making  any  allowance  for 
the  diversity  of  characters,  prejudices,  and  opinions.  Such 
a  uniformity,  in  every  particular,  is  found  in  no  part  of 
nature.  On  the  contrary,  from  observing  the  variety  of 
iSonduct  in  different  men,  we'  are  enabled  to  form  a  greater 
variety  of  maxims,  which  still  suppose  a  degree  of  unifo^r* 
mity  and  regularity. 

Are  the  manners  of  men  difierent  in  different  ages  and 
Countries  ?  We  learn  thence  the  great  force  of  custom 
and  education,  which  mould  the  human  mind  from  its  in- 
fancy, and  form  it  into  a  fixed  and  established  character. 
Is  the  behaviour  and  conduct  of  the  one  sex  very  unlike 
that  of  the  other  ?  It  is  thence  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  different  characters  which  Nature  has  impressed  upon 
the  sexes,  and  which  she  preserves  with  constancy  and  re- 
gularity. Are  the  actions  of  the  same  person  much  diver- 
sified in  the  different  periods  of  his  life,  from  infancy  to 
old  age  ?  This  affords  room  for  many  general  observations 
concerning  the  gradual  change  of  our  sentiments  and  in- 
clinations, and  the  different  maxims  which  prevail  in  the 
different  ages  of  human  creatures.  Even  the  characters 
which  are  peculiar  to  each  individual  have  a  uniformity 
in  their  lAfiuence ;  otherwise  our  acquaintance  with  the 
persons,  and  our  observation  of  their  conduct,  could  never 
teach  u6  their  dispositions,  or  serve  to  direct  our  behaviour 
li^ith  regard  to  them. 

I  grant  it  possible  to  find  some  actions,  which  seem  to 
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have  no  regular  connection  with  any  known  motives,  and 
are  exceptions  to  all  the  measures  of  conduct  which  have 
ever  been  established  for  the  government  of  men*  But  if 
we  could  willingly  know  what  judgment  should  be  formed 
of  such  irregular  and  extraordinary  actions,  we  may  cons^ 
der  the  sentiments,  commonly  entertained  with  regard  to 
those  trr^;ular  events  which  appear  in  the  course  of  na- 
ture, and  the  operations  of  external  objects.  Ail  causes 
are  not  conjoined  to  their  usual  effects  with  like  uniformi- 
ty. An  artificer,  who  handles  only  dead  matter,  may  be 
disappointed  of  his  aim,  as  well  as  the  politician,  who  di- 
rects the  conduct  of  sensible  and  intelligent  agents. 

The  vulgar,  who  take  things  according  to  their  first  ap- 
pearance, attribute  the  uncertainty  of  events  to  such  an 
ttttcertainty  in  the  causes,  as  makes  the  latter  often  fiiil  of 
their  usual  influtence  $  though  they  meet  with  no  impedi- 
ment in  their  operation.  But  philosophers,  observing 
that,  almost  in  every  part  of  nature,  there  is  contained  a 
vast  variety  of  springs  and  principles,  which  are  hid,  by 
reason  of  their  minuteness  or  remoteness,  find,  that  it  is 
at  least  possible  the  contrariety  of  events  may  not  proceed 
from  any  contingency  in  the  cause,  but  firom  the  secret 
operation  of  contrary  causes.  This  possibility  is  converted 
into  certainty  by  farther  observation,  when  they  remark 
that,  upon  an  exact  scrutiny,  a  contrariety  of  effects  always 
betrays  a  contrariety  of  causes,  and  proceeds  from  their 
mutual  opposition.  A  peasant  can  give  no  better  reason 
for  the  stopping  of  any  clock  or  watch,  than  to  say  that  it 
does  not  commonly  go  right :  But  an  artist  easily  perceives, 
that  the  same  force  in  the  spring  or  pendulum  hos  always 
the  same  influence  on  the  wheels;  but  fails  of  its  usual  ef- 
fect, perhaps  by  reasofi  of  a  grain  of  dust,  which  puts  a 
stop  to  the  whole  movem^t.    From  the  observation  pf 
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several  parallel  instaocesi  philosophers  form  a  masuiDy 

ibat  the  connection  between  all  causes  and  effects  is  equal* 

jly  necessary^  and  that  its  seeming  uncertainty  in  some 

\instances  proceeds  from  the  secret  opposition  of  c^tHntrary 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  human  body,  when  the  usual 
symptoms  of  health  or  sickness  disappoint  our  expectation  i 
when  medicines  operate  not  with  their  wonted  powers  $ 
when  irregular  events  follow  from  any  particular  cause : 
the  philosopher  and  physician  are  not  surprised  at  the 
matter,  nor  are  ever  tempted  to  deny,  in  general,  the  ne- 
cessity and  uniformity  of  those  principles,  by  which  the 
animal  economy  is  conducted.  They  know  that  a  human 
body  is  a  mighty  complicated  machine :  That  many  secret 
powers  lurk  in  it,  which  are  altogether  beyond  our  com*^ 
prehension  :  That  to  us  it  must  often  appear  very  uncer- 
tain in  itSi  operations ;  And  that  therefore  the  irregular 
events,  which  outwardly  discover  themselves,  can  be  no 
proof  that  the^  laws  of  Nature  are  not  observed  with  the 
greatest  regularity  in  its  internal  operations  and  govern* 
ment. 

The  philosopher,  if  he  be  consistent,  must  apply  the 
same  reasoning  to  the  actions  and  volitions  of  inteUigeut 
agents.  The  most  irregular  and  unexpected  resolutions  of 
men  may  frequently  be  accounted  for  by  those  who  know 
every  particular  circumstance  of  their  character  and  sitoar 
lion.  A  person  of  an  obliging  disposition  gives  a  peevish 
answer :  But  he  has  the  tootbach,  or  has  not  dined.  A 
stupid  fellow  discovers  an  uncommon  alacrity  in  his  car- 
riage :  But  he  has  met  with  a  sudden  piece  of  good  for- 
tune.  Or  even  when  an  action,  as  sometimes  happens, 
cannot  be  particularly  accounted  for,  either  by  the  person 
Jiimself  Qr  by  others }  we  know,  ip  general,  thfit  the  cl)^- 
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ract^s  of  men  8^*6,  to  a  certain  degree,  inconstant  and  ir<* 
regolar.  This  is,  in  a  manner,  the  constant  character  of 
faiiman  nature ;  tiboogb  it  be  applicable,  in  a  more  parti- 
cular manner,  to  some  persons  who  have  no  fixed  rule  for 
their  conduct,  but  proceed  in  a  continued  course  of  caprice 
and  inconstancy.  The  internal  principles  and  motives 
may  operate  in  a  uniform  mahner,  notwithstanding  these 
seeming  irregularities ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  winds, 
rains,  clouds,  and  other  variations  of  the  weather  are  sup- 
posed to  be  governed  by  steady  principles;  though  not 
easily  discoverable  by  human  sagacity  and  inquiry. 

Thus  it  appears,  not  only  that  the  conjunction  between 
motives  and  voluntary  actions  is  as  regular  and  uniform 
as  that  between  the  cause  and  effect  in  any  part  of  nature ;/ 
but  also  that  this  regular  conjunction  has  been  universally 
acknowledged  among^  mankind,  and  has  never  been  the  j 
sobject  of  dispute,  either  in  philosophy  or  common  life.  I 
Now,  as  it  is  from  past  experience  that  we  draw  all  infe- 
rences concerning  the  future,  apd  as  we  conclude  that  ob- 
jects will  always  be  conjoined  together,  which  we  find  to  have 
always  been  conjoined ;  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  prove, 
that  this  experienced  uniformity  in  hpman  actions  is  a 
source  whence  we  draw  inferences  concerning  them.  But 
in  order  to  throw  the  argument  into  a  greater  variety  of 
lights,  we  shall  also  insist,  though  briefly,  on  this  latter 
topic. 

The  mutual  dependence  of  men  is  so  great,  in  all  socie- 
ties, that  scarce  any  human  action  is  entirely  complete  ih 
itself,  or  is  performed  without  some  reference  to  the  ac- 
tions of  others,  which  are  requisite  to  make  it  answer  fully 
the  ihtention  of  the  agent.  The  poorest  artificer,  who  la- 
bours alone,  expects  at  least  the  protection  of  the  magis- 
trate, to  insure  him  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  I^a*^ 
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bour.  He  abo  expects,  that  when  he  carries  his  goods  to 
market,  and  ofiersthem  at  a  reasonable  price,  he  shall  find 
purchasers ;  and  shall  be  able,  by  the  money  he  acquires, 
to  engage  others  to  supply  him  with  those  commodities 
which  are  requisite  fer  his  subsistence.  In  proportion  as 
men  extend  their  dealings,  and  raider  their  intercourse 
with  others  more  complicated,  they  always  comprehend 
in  their  schemes  of  life  a  greater  variety  of  voluntary  ac« 
tions,  which  they  expect,  from  the  proper  motives,  to  co* 
operate  with  their  own.  In  all  these  conclusions,  they 
take  their  measures  from  past  experience,  in  the  same  man* 
ner  as  in  their  reasonings  jconceming  external  objects  j 
and  firmly  believe  that  men,  as  well  as  all  the  elements, 
are  to  continue  in  their  operations  the  same  that  they 
have  ever  found  them.  A  manufacturer  reckons  upon  the 
labour  of  his  servants  for  the  execution  of  any  work,  as 
much  as  upon  the  tools  which  he  employs,  and  would  be 
equally  surprised  were  his  expectations  di8iq)pointed.  In 
short,  this  experim^ital  inference  and  reasoning  concerning 
the  actions  of  others  enters  so  much  into  human  life^  that 
no  man,  while  awake,  is  ever  a  moment  without  employing 
it.  Have  we  not  reason,  therefore,  to  affirm,  that  all  man* 
kind  have  always  agreed  in  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  ac* 
cording  to  the  foregoing  definition  and  explication  of  it  ? 

Nor  have  philosophers  ever  entertained  a  different  opi* 
nion  from  the  people  in  this  particular.  For  not  to  men* 
tion  that  almost  every  action  of  their  life  supposes  that 
opinion,  there  are  even  few  of  die  speculative  parts  of 
learning  to  which  it  is  not  essential.  What  would  be* 
come  of  history^  had  we  not  a  dependence  on  the  veracity 
of  the  historian,  according  to  the  experience  which  we 
have  had  of  mankind  ?  How  could  politics  be  a  science,  if 
laws  and  forms  of  governm^t  had  not  a  uniform  infiuaice 
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upon  society  ?  Where  would  be  the  foundation  of  morais, 
if  particular  characters  had  no  certain  or  determinate 
power  to  produce  particular  sentiments^  and  if  these  senti- 
ments had  no  constant  operation  on  actions  ?  And  with 
what  pretence  could  we  employ  our  criticism  upon  any 
poet  or  polite  author,  if  we  could  not  pronounce  the  con- 
duct and  sentiments  of  his  actors,  either  natural  or  unna- 
tural, to  such  characters,  and  in  such  circumstances  ?  It 
seems  almost  impossible,  therefore,  to  engage,  either  in 
sci^ce  or  action  of  any  kind,  without  acknowledging  the 
doctrine  of  neces^ty,  and  this  infef^encCi  from  motives  to 
voluntary  actions;  from  characters  to  conduct. 

And  indeed,  when  we  consider  how  aptly  natural  an< 
mcnral  evidence  link  together,  and  form  only  one  chain  oC 
argument,  we  shall  make  no  scruple  to  allow  that  they  are 
of  the  same  nature,  and  derived  from  the  same  pripcipleSy 
A  prisoner,  who  has  neither  money  nor  interest,  discovers 
die  impossibility  of  his  escape,  as  well  when  he  consid^ 
the  obstinacy  of  the  gaoler,  as  the  walls  and  bars  with 
which  he  is  surrounded ;  and,  in  all  attempts  for  his  free- 
dom, chooses  rather  to  work  upon  the  stone  and  iron  of 
the  one,  than  upon  the  inflexible  nature  of  the  other. 
The  same  prisoner,  when  conducted  to  the  scaffold,  fore- 
sees his  death  as  certainly  from  the  constancy  and  fidelity 
of  his  guards,  as  from  the  operation  of  the  axe  or  wheel. 
His  mind  runs  along  a  certain  train  of  ideas :  The  refusal 
of  the  soldiers  to  consent  to  his  escape ;  the  action  of  the 
executioner;  the  separation  of  the  head  and  body  $  bleed«^ 
ing,  convulsive  motions,  and  death.  Here  is  a  connected 
chain  of  natural  causes  and  voluntary  actions;  but  the 
mind  feels  no  diflference  between  them,  in  passing  from  one 
link  to  another,  nor  is  less  certain  of  the  future  event 
than  if  it  were  connected  with  the  objects  present  to  the 
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memory  or  senses^  by  a  train  of  causes,  cemented  together 
by  what  we  are  |deased  to  call  a  physical  necessity.  The 
same  experienced  union  has  the  same  effect  on  the  mind^ 
whether  the  united  objects  be  motives,  volition,  and  ac- 
tions ;  or  figure  and  motion.  We  may  change  the  names 
of  things  ;  but  their  nature  and  their  operation  on  the  un- 
derstanding never  change. 

Were  a  man,  whom  I  know  to  be  honest  and  opulent^ 
and  with  whom  I  lived  in  intimate  friendship,  to  come  in- 
to my  house,  where  I  am  surrounded  with  my  servants,  I 
rest  assured,  that  he  is  not  to  stab  me  before  he  leaves  it, 
in  order  to  rob  me  of  my  silver  sitandish ;  and  I  no  more 
suspect  this  event  than  the  falling  of  the  bouse  itself,  which 
is  new,  and  solidly  built  and  founded.  BiU  he  ttmy  have 
been  seized  with  a  sudden  and  unkmfmn  frenzy*  So  may  a 
sudden  earthquake  arise,  apd  shake  and  tumble  my  house 
about  my  ears.  .  I  shall  therefore  change  the  suppositions. 
I  shall  say,  that  I  know  with  certainty,  that  he  is  not  to 
put  bis  band  into  the  fire,  and  hold  it  there  till  it  be  con*, 
sumed :  And  this  event  I  think  I  can  foretell  with  tho 
same  assurance,  as  that,  if  he  throw  himself  out  of  the 
window,  and  meet  with  no  obstruction,  he  will  not  remaiq. 
a  moment  suspended  in  the  air.  No  suspicion  of  an  un« 
known  frenzy  can  give  the  least  possibility  to  the  former 
event,  which  is  so  contrary  to  all  the  known  principles  of 
buman  nature.  A  man  who  at  noon  leaves  his  purse  full 
of  gold  on  the  pavement  at  Charing- Cross,  may  as  well 
expect  that  it  will  fly  away  like  a  feather,  as  that  he  will 
find  it  untouched  an  hour  after.  Above  one  half  of  human 
reasonings  contain  inferences  of  a  similar  nature,  attended 
with  more  or  less  degrees  of  certainty,  proportioned  to  our 
f  xperience  of  the  usuiU  conduct  of  mankind  in  such  partis 
^plar  ^ituatiopi^. 
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I  have  frequently  consideredi  what  could  possibly  be  the 
reason  why  all  mankind,  though  they  have  ever,  without 
hesitation,  acknowledged  the  doctrine  of  necessity  in  their 
whole  practice  and  reasoning,  have  yet  discovered  such  a 
reluctance  to  acknowledge  it  in  words,  and  have  rather 
shown  a  propensity,  in  all  ages,  to  profess  the  contrary 
opinion.  The  matter,  I  think,  may  be  accounted  for  after 
the  following  manner.  If  we  examine  the  operations  of 
body,  and  the  production  of  effects  frmn  their  causes,  we 
shall  find,  that  all  our  faculties  can  never  carry  us  farther 
in  our  knowledge  of  thb  relation,  than  barely  to  observe, 
that  particular  objects  «re  constantly  conjoined  together^ 
and  that  the  mind  is  carried,  by  a  customary  transition^ 
irom  tKe  appearance  of  the  one  to  the  belief  of  the  other.  Bat 
though  this  conclusion  concerning  human  ignorance  be  the 
result  of  the  strictest  scrutiny  of  this  subject,  men  still  en* 
tertain  a  strong  propensity  to  believe,  that  they  penetrate 
farther  into  the  powers  of  nature^  and  perceive  something 
like  a  necessary  connection  between  the  cause  and  the  ef- 
fect. When  again  they  turn  their  reflections  towards  the 
operations  of  their  own  minds,  and  feel  no  such  connection 
of  the  motive  and  the  action  ;  they  are  thence  apt  to  sup- 
pose, that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  effects,  which 
result  from  material  force,  and  those  which  arise  from 
thought  and  intelligence.  But  being  once  convinced,  that 
we  know  nothing  farther  of  causation  of  any  kind,  than 
merely  the  constant  conjunction  of  objects,  and  the  conse^. 
quent  inference  of  the  mind  from  one  to  another,  and  find«  \ 
ing  that  these  two  circumstances  are  universally  allowed  to  { 
have  place  in  voluntary  actions ;  we  may  be  more  easily  / 
led  to  own  the  same  necessity  common  to  all  causes.  And 
though  this  reasoning  may  contradict  the  systems  of  many 
philosophers,  in  ascribing  necessity  to  the  determinations 
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of  the  willy  we  shall  find,  upon  reflection,  that  they  dissent 
from  it  in  words  only,  not  in  their  real  sentiments.  Ne* 
cessity,  according  to  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here  taken, 
has  never  yet  been  rejected,  nor  can  ever,  I  think,  be  re- 
jected by  any  philosopher.  It  may  only,  perhaps,  be  pre- 
tended, that  the  mind  can  perceive,  in  the  operations  of 
matter,  some  farther  connection  between  the  cause  and  ef- 
fect ;  and  a  connection  that  has  not  place  in  the  voluntary 
actions  of  intdligent  beings.  Now,  whether  it  be  so  or  not, 
can  only  appear  upon  examination ;  and  it  is  incumbent 
on  these  philosophers  to  make  good  their  assertion,  by  de- 
fining or  describing  that  necessity  and  pointing  it  out  to 
us  in  the  operations  of  material  causes. 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  men  begin  at  the  wrong  end 
of  this  question  concerning  liberty  and  necessity,  when  they 
enter  upon  it  by  examining  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  the 
influence  of  the  understanding,  and  the  operations  of  the 
^ill.  Let  them  first  discuss  a  more  simple  question,  name- 
ly,  the  operations  of  body  and  brute  unintelligent  matter ; 
and  try  whether  they  can  there  form  any  idea  of  causation 
and  necessity,  except  that  of  a  constant  conjunction  of  ob- 
,  jects,  and  subsequent  inference  of  the  mind  fi'om  one  to 
Another.  If  these  circumstances  ibrm,  in  reality,  the  whole 
of  that  necessity  which  we  conceive  in  matter,  and  if  these 
circumstances  be  also  universally  acknowledged  to  take 
place  in  the  operations  of  the  mind,  the  dispute  is  at  an 
end ;  at  least,  must  be  owned  to  be  thenceforth  merely  ver- 
bal. But  as  long  as  we  will  rashly  suppose,  that  we  have 
aome  farther  idea  of  necessity  and  causation  in  the  opera- 
tions of  external  objects ;  at  the  same  time  that  we  can 
find  nothing  farther  in  the  voluntary  actions  of  the  mind ; 
there  is  no  possibility  of  bringing  the  question  to  any  de- 
terminate issue,  while  we  proceed  upon  so  erroneous  a  sup- 
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position.  The  only  method  of  undeceiving  tis  is  ta  mount 
up  higher ;  to  examine  tba  narrow  extent  of  science  when 
applied  to  material  causes ;  and  to  convince  ourselves,  that 
all  we  know  of  them  is  the  constant  conjunction  and  infe- 
rence above  mentioned.  We  may,  perhaps,  find  that  it  is 
with  difficulty  we  are  induced  to  fix  such  narrow  limits  to 
human  understanding :  But  we  can  afterwards  find  no  di& 
iiculty  when  we  come  to  apply  this  doctrine  to  the  actions 
of  the  will.  For  as  it  is  evident  that  these  have  -a.  regulat 
conjunction  with  motives  and  circumstances  and  character, 
and  as  we  always  draw  inferences  from  one  to  the  other, 
we  must  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  in  words,  that  neces« 
sity  which  we  have  already  avowed  in  every  deliberation 
of  our  lives,  and  in  every  step  of  our  conduct  and  beha-> 
viour  *. 

But  to  proceed  in  this  reconciling  project  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  liberty  and  necessity ;  the  most  contentious 
question  of  metaphysics,  the  most  contentious  sci^ice :  it 
will  not  require  many  words  to  prove,  that  all  mankind 
have  ever  agreed  in  the  doctrine  of  liberty,  as  well  as  in  \ 
that  of  necessity,  and  that  the  whole  dispute,  in  this  respect  / 
also,  has  been  hitherto  merely  verbal.  For  what  is  meant 
by  liberty,  when  applied  to  voluntary  actions  ?  We  cannot 
surely  mean,  that  actions  have  so  little  connection  with 
m^ives,  inclinations,  and  circumstances,  that  one  does  not 
fi^llow  with  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity  firom  the  other, 
and  tiiat  one  a&rds  no  inference  by  which  we  can  conclude 
the  existence  of  the  other.  For  these  are  plain  and  ac> 
knowledged  matters  of  fiiot.  By  liberty,  then,  we  can  only 
mean  awwer  of  acting  or  not  acting  according  to  the  Ac* 
terminations  qfthejmll ;  that  is,  if  we  choose  to  remain  at 
rest,  we  may  s  if  we  choose  to  move,  we  also  may.    Now 

•  See  Note  [F.] 
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this  hjrpolhetical  liberty  is  universally  allowed  to  belong  to 
every  one  who  is  not  a  prisoner  and  in  chains.  Here  then 
is  no  subject  of  dispute. 

Whatever  definition  we  may  give  of  liberty,  we  should 
be  careful  to  observe  two  requisite  circumstances  \Ji7'st^  that 
^it  be  consistent  with  plain  matter  of  fact ;  secondly,  that  it 
,be  consistent  with  itself.  If  wc  observe  these  circumstan- 
ces>  and  render  our  definition  intelligible,  I  am  persuaded 
tbiU  all  mankind  will  be  found  of  one  opinion  with  regard 
to  it 

y  It  is  universally  allowed,  that  nothing  exists  without  a 
ca^seof  its  existence;  and  that  chance,  when  strictly  exa-* 
/  mined,  is  a  mere  negative  word,  and  means  not  any  real 
\  power  which  has  any  where  a  being  in  nature.  But  it  is 
pretended  that  some  causes  are  necessary,  some  not  neces^ 
sary.  Here  then  is  the  advantage  of  definitions.  Let  any 
one  define  a^use,  without  comprehending,  as  a  part  of 
the  definition,  a  necessary  connection  with  its  effect;  and 
let  him  shew  distinctly  the  origin  of  the  idea  expressed  by 
the  definition ;  and  I  shaU  readily  give  up  the  whole  con« 
troversy.  But  if  the  foregoing  explication  of  the  matter  be 
received,  this  must  be  absolutely  impracticable  Had  not 
objects  a  regular  conjunction  with  each  other^  we  should 
/never  have  entertained  any  notion  of  cause  and  e£^t;  and 
this  regular  conjunction  produces  that  inference  of  the  un« 
derstanding)  which  is  the  only  connection  that  we  can  have 
any  comprehension  of.  Whoever  attempts  a  definition  of 
cause,  exclusive  of  these  circumstances,  will  be  obliged,  ei« 
ther  to  employ  unintelligible  terms,  or  such  as  are  synony- 
mous  to  the  term  which  he  endeavours  to  define  \  And 
if  the  definition  above  mentioned  be  admitted,  liberty, 
when  opposed  to  necessity,  not  to  constraint,  is  the  same 

•Se«NoT»[G.l  1 
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€KUtence. 


PART  II, 


TuEKkiB no mdhod  of  nMoniiig aiore  comraoDf  mA 
yet.  none  more  bhineable»  tliiki|»  ill  phAMS(q[^bicaI'dtepiilfli» 
to  endeavour  the  rotation  of  any  hy^thcni,  by  a  ptietmee 
of  its.  dadgereut  cooiequenees  to  religion  and  nbrality. 
"When  any  opinion  leads  to  abiurdil^  it  is  oertaifily  fkliie ; 
hit  it  40  not  certain  that  an  dpiaion  is  £ihe  beeaiMe  ititt  nf 
dangeroatxUMBsequenoe*  .Saoktopicsi  tbeitfttt«^  ought  en- 
tirely to  be  fiirborne»  a&oerving  notbing .  4o  the  ditooveijr 
of  tratb,  but  only  to  tnako  the  person  of  an  anfigtaiM 
odious.  Thisl  observe  in  general,  i^hbilt  prettocHng  tb 
dra#  ai^  advantage  Irom  It.  I  frankiy  snbmit  to  oh  exa- 
mination of  this  kind;  and  shall  vemure  to  BSma^  that  the 
doctrines^  both  of  neoesrity  and  Ube#ty5  as  abdVe  cfl^kdkA 
ed>  are  not  only  ooniiftMit  irith  ttiondiqri  bbt  a^  atedtue- ] 
ly  esMntiai  to  lis  stoppottk  .  ^ 

Neoesrity  n»y  be  defined  two  waVfti  eotifbmably  td  the 
ttroJMk[itioBS  of  cauiei  of  wbicfait  mtiiiH  ttti  eisi^titial  pAtt. 
It  consists  either  in  the  constant  eonjllnetien  of  likcf  dbj^t^* 
or  in  thelnference  of  the  Hfidemanditog  iVom  one  object 
to  another.  JSaw  necessity,  in  bmh  these  senses,  (irUeb^ 
iodeedi  are  at  bottom  the  Mine),  hjifii  jiftit^ftiaMy,  thdtt^ 
tioitiyi  in  the  <chool^  in  the  palpit,  ai«^  in  eotomon  lili^^ 
beeh  alfowed  to  belofa^  tk>  the  will  of  man  t  and  no  on^  has 
evQif  pret^ed  t9  4#yi  that  we  can  dhiw  inferences  toii- 
MmiQg  httinfln  actional  and  th^  those  infei^ncea  are  fbttnd- 
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icd-ontthe  mp^ism^  umcm  of  like  actj^nir  with  like. 

tiveif  inclinations^  and  circomstaoe^.     The  onLjr  pankuHir 

lar  in  wbich  any  one  can  differ,  is>  that  either,  perhaps,  he 

-will  refuse  to  give  the  name  of  necessity  to  this  property  of 

human  aedons;  but  as  long  as  the  meaning  is  understood, 

I  hope  the  word  can  do  no  harm :  Or,  that  he  will  maiit- 

tain  it  posriUe  to  discover  something  farther  in  the  operas 

tions  of  matter.     But  this,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  can 

.bfisofnoiCooseqiiHice  to  morality  or  celigioo,  wlM^taver  it 

^amy  beitb  oatuieal  philosophy,  or  metaphysics^  '.  We  may 

riwre  be^  mistf^en  da awening,  tJbat'  thare  is  aok  idea.of  any 

Mhetmo^iy.^  conneotion  in  tba- actions  of  body^;t  tint 

;sur4rly  we  as9Jsibevi90thiiig  to  the  acii^nst  of  the  miad  bat 

ivlM.ewry  Qile.4oes  aad  must  readily  allow  of.  s.Wejdiauge 

4>o  circumstance  in  the  received  ortbodox.syAtem.wiih  ic^ 

-^i|Fd  tQ  th^jviH,  biutonly  in  that  with  cegardJio  material 

ofii06t^,«it>d  qait^^es*.  V  DIotbing,  therefore,  jcan-be  jotorfi  ia^ 

.noceqt,  lutlea^,  th^tt  this  doctrii}^'  . 

1  JiU  hkyf&  h^ng  fQtind«dpn;r^>|iards  i^id  piHHshiOi»nli%tU 

if^aiiqiqdos^  aa,i^f4nd4une|HAl  prMkC)ipif^.tb«l;itbes0tiaQtixei 

^l^te.fi.r^giilar  ^ud-  uniform  influence  an  ithie.  ijsmdt*md 

.botiirpro^e  the/^oc^  ajod  prevent  the  evil  actions*  ,  li^ie 

may  give  to  this  influence  what  pai»e  wepl^nsd ;«  btttras,it 

is  usually,  ctonjoi^ed  wHb  the  aptioib  :it;  musl^fbe  eiftem^d  a 

.^i9fiitf,  fMEid:ber)pokQd  uppnas  aq  in^^N^^eofibft^.iieces^ty 

which  we  wpuld  here  establish*  -,  m 

Tbeoi»ly|)]^<;^r  abject?of  hatred  os  vengiealieef  isia^peia^ 

,6pn  or  creature,  endowed  with  thought  andcon^^mifinessi; 

and  wheaany  aHminal.  or^ilyuripus  aotioiis  ^cite  thalt 

.passion)  it  is  only  by  ibeir> relation  tOr  jthe  person,  or^  ^OAh 

section  with  hinju    Actions  are,  by  their  very  naluf  e,  teii»- 

ijporary  and  perishing;.,  and  where  ihey  pr^qeed  not  kom 

.'^opie  cause  in.  the  character  and  dispositioA^f  the  pefSM 
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trIiO'lpfeiFfiMitied  tliem;  Ihqr  ^ti  neither  redomid  to  hl»  bo- 
iioin*i  if'good)  nor  infamy^  if  evil.  The  fietion»  them« 
tfelvefl  mny  be  blameable  $  they  ttiay  be  contrary  to  all  the 
^es  of  molality  and  religiotv  r  Bot  thie  person  is  not  an- 
awerable  for  them ;  and  as  they  proceeded  from  notMng  in 
^im  that  is  dunMe  and  constuit,  and  leave  nothing  «f  that 
'nature  behind  ^m,  it  k  impossii)Ie  he  can,  iqson  their  ao» 
«oaat|  beoomethe  object  of  ponishment  or  vengeance.  A^ 
hording  to  the  principle^  thereforet  wbicfb  denies  necessity, 
and  oonsequendy  caos^  a  tnMn  is  as  pure  and  antaiatedy 
after  having  committed  the  .most  horrid  crime,  as  at  the 
"first  moment  of  his  birth,  nor^  is  his  character  anywise  con- 
cerned io  his  actions ;  since  they  are  not  derived  from  it^ 
and  the  wickedness  of  the  one'  can  never  be  nsed  as  a'proof 
of  the  depravity  of  the  other.  ^ 

Men  are  not  blamed  for  suth  actions  as  Aey  perform 
jgnorantly  and  casually,  whateveV  may  be  the  consequen*- 
ces.  Why?  but  because  the  ptincipiesr  cf- these  actions 
are  only  momentary,  and  terminate  in  them  alone*  Men 
are  less  blamed  for  such  actions  as  they  perform' hastily 
«ttd  unpremieditiltely,"than  tot  such  as  proc^'^om  ddi^ 
'beration.  . For  what  MoMt i  but becaasea hasty- temper, 
though  a  constant  cause  or  principle  in  die  mnsd,  operates 
only  by  intervals,  and  infects  not  the  wfaoleoharacter.  A» 
gain,  ifeptetance  wipes  off.eYenrj  crime,  if  attended  wilh^  a 
reformation  of  life  and  manners.  •  How  is  this  to  be  ac^ 
counted  for?  but  by  asseitiog,  that  aotioasf  render  a  per- 
son crimhial,  merely  astbey  aire  proofs  of  (Criminal  prind^ 
pies  in  ^  mind;  and^iitlten,  by  aa  alt^ffation  of  these 
principles^  they  cease  to  be  jiist  proofs,  they  Ukewise  eeasa 
to  be  criastnok*  Bat,  except  upon  the  doctrine  of  necessi- 
ty, they  never  wefo  jn«t>  proois,  and  eonsoquently  never 
were  criminal. 


latntioB/^d^  m  wbich  all  mefiflgree}  isalsq  ^8&$n(i#l  to,iiiOr 
mlitjr^  imd  that  no  bliman.  actioiisi  whei^^,  it  ia  wwtin^  ^r^ 
susceptible  ^ady.tnoral^ttaUtiei^  car  can  b0;t]p^,GJt$^i9lfi^ 
ther  of  apptolmtiao  or4idiJi:ef  /Fpr  i^s  aotiQ^  4ti^^j<y^ 
irf'oar  mocal  .^eolioieniy  so  &r  oal^  as  they  sir^.  i|a(]icatioo# 
of  the  is^nal  character^  pwekmsi  and^^R^ctionai  it  isisif 
poc«ible  that  tbey  can  gi?6  rise  ^either  to  prabe  91?  bl&iii% 
where  they  proceed  Dot  fr^m  tb^^  principlesf  but.  ave  de* 
rived  altoget][i^ /t-dm  eKteraal  vipleoc^.  -^  :!. 

.  I  pretend  not  to  have  obviated.  Or  removed  i^U  ot^e^tipna 
to  d)ia  tbeoiy»  with,  regard  to  iit^^essity  atid  liberty:* ,  I  cam 
foresee  other  objections,;  derived  fVotn  topics^'  i^hicb  havf 
not  here  been  treated  of.  It  9iay  be  said^;  i<H?.  j^stance^ 
Ibat  if  vplntotary  actions  be.  i^ul^^oted  to  tb^f  sai^  hiws  of 
^e^esaity  with  the  operations  of-  matter^  there  is'  »  coptir 
/nued  chain  of  .necessary  causes^  pre*ordained,  ai^d  pre-der 
teril)inc4s  re^tcbi^g  ftom  the  Original  Cause  of  4^Q,  to  every 
single  vo^tte^  of  eteryhifm^  creature*  Koqf^iptingency 
stnywb^e:  in  the, universes  no  indifik'i^q^i  no  lijberty. 
While  .^  adu  we  are»  At  the  same  time^  actfd  upon.  The 
JUHwate  AvlJbor 'of  all  our  ypliMons  ia  tb^  Creator  of  the 
i^rld^  who  first  beatowed  mptioEl  on  this  intmense  machinoi 
iind  plao^  f^l;  beings,  in  that  >piirrtioalar  position)  whence 
every  subsei]1ient  event,  by  an  inevitable  necessity^  must  rer 
ault  HuB^n  actions,  therefore^  either  can  h^ve.  no  mora) 
tnriHtude  at  all,  as  proceeding  firon  so  good  a  ^itse ;  or 
if  they  have  any  turpitude,  ihej  nHiat  involve  Ptfp  Creator 
in  the  same  giuit,  while  ho  is  acknowledged  tp  be  their 
ulttmiite  canse  arid  anthor.  For  as  a.mati^ivhofi'redt 
satinet  ia  anaweraUe  for  aU  the  cDOiequences^  whetfa^  tht 
train  he  employed  be  long  or  short  $  so^  wbfivtfver  a  oont»^ 
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BUed  dbain  of  neeessavy  ows^  is  fixed,  tb«t*Beuigr  either 
fifik^  ov  mfiQile>  whopfodfcBoe&the  first,  is  likewise  the  wat^ 
Aot  of  flB  tibe  rest^iad  miKt  both  bear  the  btaaie^  and  ac« 
^Bii^  th^  praise,  wbieb -belong  to  Ifaeih*  Our  clear  and 
iaaltefaUe  ideas  of  morility  estAUtsh  thi$  nde  upon  uii* 
^uestiodable  reason^  wbeB  wie  exaimiie  1^  coneeqioeBced 
of  anyboqian  actioo  ;  and  these  reasons  ihtist:  still  hane 
greater;  fercey  when  applied  to  the  roUtioni  and  int^ntioiia 
of  a  Bebg  r^finitelf  wistt  aad  powerful.  Ignorance  or  ifl»* 
polence  majr  be  pleaded  &r  so  limited  a  creatare  as  miuL  ^ 
bat  those  imperfectionahiave  no  place  ia  our  Creator.  Ho 
tate»n,^9  he  .cdndhinedy  he  inten^td  all  those  actions  of  men^ 
which  we,  so  raddy  porcauxuice  cnminal*  And  we  most 
therefore  ooadude,  ciAor  thi^  thcj^  are  not  criininal,.  or 
that  the  Deity,  not  msaii^  is  'acconmtable  for  thesiL.  Bdt 
as  either  of  tiiese  positicms  is  absurd  and  impioa%.  it  "ki^ 
kw%  that  the  doctrine  bom.  which  th^  are  deduced  can* 
net  possibly  .be  Cruei  as  benig  liaUe  to  all  the  same  object 
tions*  An  absurd  oonaeqnoicea  if  necessary^  proves  die 
original  doctrme  to  be  absurd  ;  in  Ae  same  nanner  as  cri* 
imjial  actions,  render  crmiinal  the  originali  cauac,  if  the  conn 
nection  between  them  be  necessary  and  inevitaiU^ 
'  This  objection,  consists  of  two  parts,  whiehi  we  shall  eXf 
amine  s^aratctly :  Firsts  that  if  homan  actions  can  Hia 
traced  up,  b^  a  necessary  cfaatiit  to  the  Deity,  t&sy  cati 
Herer  be  crimiQal  v  on  account  of  the  infinite  perfectioa 
of  that  Beiiig  froon  whom  they  are  derived^  and  who  can 
intend  nothing  but  what  it  akogetfaer  good  and  hnidaUe* 
Or,  amfmdly,  if  they  be  criminaV  we  matt  i^tract  the  at* 
tribute  of  perfection  which  we  ascribe  to  the  Detoy^  and 
■Hwt  achnowkdge  him  to  bo  the  nltinafte  wthor  o£  guiil 
and  moral  turpitude  in  all!  hjs- creitures.* 


<•« 


The  answer  to  the  first  olsgectioti  seems  pbfioutf  aAd  jcon* 
tiacing.  There  are  many  phikisopherS)  who»  afl^v  aa  0x-« 
act  scrutiny  of  the  phenbmena  of  Hliture,  c<Aidi}de  that 
the  Whole,  considered  as  one  system,  is,  in  every  period 
of  its  existence,  ordered  with  perfect  benevolence;  and 
that  the  utmost  possible  ha^^ness  will,  in  the  end,  result 
to  aU  created  beings,  without  any  mixtin*e  of  positive  os 
idiscdute  ill  and  misery.  Every  physical  ill»  sisy  they, 
makes  an  essefitial  part  of  thb  benevolent  system,  and 
could  not  possibly  be  removed,  by  even  the  Deity  himself 
considered  as  a  wise  agent,  without  giving  entrance  to 
greater  ill,  or  excluding  greater  good,  which  wi)l  result 
from  it.  From  this  theory,  some  philosophers,  and  the 
ancient  fi^oirj  among  the  rest,  derived  a  topic  of  console* 
tion  under  all  afflictions,  whUe  they  taught  their  pupiky 
thut  those  ills  under  which  they  laboured,  were,  in  reality, 
goods  to  the  universe ;  and  that  to  an  enlafged'^iew,  which 
could  comprehend  the  whole  system  of  Nature,  every  e^ 
vent  became  an  object  of  joy  sod  exultaUon.  Biit  though 
this  topic  be  specious  fOid  miblime,  it  was  soon  found  in 
practice  weak  and  ineffectual.  You  would  surely  more 
irritate  tlMin  appeasie  a  man  lying  under  the  racking  pains 
of  the  gout,'  by  (treadling  up  to  him  the  rectituiSe  of  those 
geiieral  laws  which  produced  the  malignant  humours  in 
his  body,  and  kdthem  through  the  proper  can{^,  to  the 
sinews  and  nen^es,  where  they  now  excite  such  acute  tor* 
menti.'  These  'enlarged  views  may,  for  a  mo^ieit,  please 
the  imagtdation  of  a  speculative  man,  who  is  placed  in  ease 
and  security; 'but  neither  can.  they  dwell  with  constaocy 
ma  bis  mind,  esven  though  undisturbed  by  the^motions  of 
pain^  or  passion  i  much  le^s  can  they  niaintmn  their  ground 
when  attacked  by  «uch  powerful  antagonists.  '  The  affec* 
tions  take  a  narrower  and  more  natural  $iirvey^f  their  ob- 
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j<ct ;  imd  by  ta  eoonomy,  inore  soitiible  to  dj^e  infirmity 
of  hamsn  minds,  rei^rd  alone  th^  beings  around  us^  and 
are  aetualed  by  such  events  aa  appear  good  or  •  ill  to  th^ 
|MJTate  tyatero*  ^ 

-  •  The  ease  is^  ti^  sanie  with  mfreil  as  with  phyjdoal  ill«  It 
cannot  reasonably  be  supposed,  that  those  remote  considera* 
lionsf  whichare  foiwdof  so  little  efieaoy  ^ich  regard  to  the 
pnef  willhaveaaoorepowiNfiil  influence  ^wtthr^rd  to  the 
4ither. .  The  mindjofnian  is  soformed by  Ni|tor«^ <that up* 
on iheappearanae  of > certain  charaptcs'-s^  dispositions^  and 
actions^  it .unmediatefy  &els  the  sentiment  of  iqpprobaticm  Qt 
blame;  nor  are^ there  any  emotions  more  essential  to  ill 
fiiune.and  constitntion. . .  The  characters  whidi  engageoot 
^iprobition  are  icbiefly.such  as  contribute  to  the  peace  and 
eecurity  of  huomn  socieQr ;  as  the«haraetei:s  which  excite 
Uapie  are. chiefly  such  as  tend  to  pubtie  detriment  aiid 
idistivbaoce :  Whence  it  ixmy  reasonably  be  presamedi  that 
the.  moial  sentiments  aFiae,  either,  mediately  or  immediately^ 

from  a.reflection  on  tfiese  opfiosite  interests What  though 

fddloao^ieal  nwdkatiqns  eatablish  a-  diflferent  opinion  dir 
c6n)ectuiie^  that  every  thing  is  right  with  regard  to  the 
twhoJb|.  and  that  the  qualities  which  distuirb  sociely  are^  in 
ibesnain^  aabeneficiai^/  and  Are  as  suitable  to  the  primary 
ioleaiio^iof  NatniBy  as  those  which  more  directly-prdmote 
lis  happiness  aiMl' welfare?  Are  such  remote  and  onoeitMii 
speculations  able  to.coaiHerbalance'tlie,  sentimenta  whidi 
arise  from  the  natural  and  immediate  view  of  the  ol:jects  ? 
A  man  who  is  robbed  of  a  considerable  sum ;  does  he  find 
(lis  vexation  for  the  loss  any  wise  diminished  by  these  sub- 
lime ructions  ?  Why,  then»  should  bis  moral  resentment 
against  the, crime  be  supposed  incompatible  with  them? 
Or  why  should  not  the  ^ckpowledgm^t  of  a  real  dtatinctimi 
bftweeii  Tic9  w4  yi\f^im  be  rei^nctteablQ  tQ  elL  spiiculAtive 
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igffleififl  of  fubflosopbyy  as  well  as  that  of  a  n 

brtwem  persona)  beauty  aad  deferputy  ?  Both  these  dis^ 

tinctims  are  fbiMO^ed  in  the  natural  sentiments  of  tiie  hap» 

man  mind :  And  these  sentiments  are  not  to  be  eontroBe^ 

qr  altered  by  any  philosophical  theory  or  speciUatioQ  what- 

aQ«sTen 

Th?  second  objeotion  adnttts  not  of  so  easy  aad  satis* 
fo^tory  an  answer  i  -nor  is  it  possible  ta  explain  disliuetljiv 
how  the  Deily  can  be  die  immediate  cause  of  all  the  actions 
pf  m^i  vi$<hfHit  being  the  author  of  dn  and  ^^oral  tut* 
iut9uk<  Tbfsa  ase  mysteries  which  mere  natural  and  un# 
assisted  reason  ia^wary  unfit  to  handle ;  and  v^lerer  system 
ebe  ^Ksbracesi  she  amsl  find  herself  involved  in  inextricable 
t}i/B«alties^  a94  even  eontradicrions^  at  evory  step  which  she 
tl^hssi  vtitb  regard  1x>  aueh  subjects.  To  reeoneila  the  in« 
dMEblwee  and  coilftiiigenoy  of  huacMa  actions  with  pre* 
jyJSO^ej  or  t^  deftttd  ahsolote  decrees,  and  yet  firee  the 
JQc^  ffom.  being  thii  author  cf  sin>  has  been  foutidhitlieiv 
49,t^^ceed  all  .the  power  of  .i]|hilase|>hy.  Happy,  if 'she 
be.disilfle  seosibifl  of  her  'temerity,  wkea  she  pries  inl^ 
these  s^Uupdiamyslerka^'  audi  leaning  a  scene  sc^  fiiU  i^  olv 
iligRtiea  WdpeiplsBiliei^  vetmni  udt^  sditable  mode^^,  to 
lwsr«  iroe  audi  proper 'prorinet^  the  cukeinlnalion  of  desDmon 
)^  vi^ere  she. will  find  daffieolliea  enwwf.to  taoploy  ller 
jilijfSfl»i<i»  . wthnot hnrtohiag into ebhopiidbsa an  f^ieanof 

I         i  »  •  I     >  I  .  .  I      •     1  •  <  < 
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ov  VKH  itXAiaH'  ar  animals. 

*  '  » 

••.•••■ 

9fi  ^  sp^fs  QfA¥^AU?^:%  wbkb.  loada  ua  to  wpect  iroiii^ 
Ally  Gguse  tl^^  9W^  eVf«?it«»  which  w^  iiave  observed  to  re* 
Il4t  £cQB>  8¥9U«^  fAM«^  Wb^^  tbe  causes  are  enljffi^y 
8ip)iUr»  ^  amlqgy  U:  perfect,  aod  the  in^rence  drawn 
{(opfi  it  III  regarded  9^  isert^u  apd  .coaelwve :  Nor  doei 
;m)r  iM^  e>Ter  eqteirt^^n'  9  dpiilM»  where  he  sees,  a  piece  of 
i^^9iir^  tbtl  ii^.wiU^ve  weight  epd  cohe^on  of  part$>  vM  in 
elji  oth^T'  i9»tfU¥r^  wb^  hikve  eiier  fel^  i^ider  bis  observa^ 
tjia^  BMt  wbfi^ft  tb^  olge^ts  bax^  optsa  exact  9,  sipEiil^ritj^ 
WfttogJ^if  kii^PffMt  ^  th^  inlerenqe  ia^  less  coiM 
J.'*pilj^ 4^  ^  h^ft  someifi?icoc^  in  prpporlioD  tQ 
tfMe.d9f|pE(ejir^/»MMi^nft^]^  W^^r^^  The  anajtottical 

9b4^mtiofi#)  %J$^  mwok  PDQ  imii^l  t  ai^  bjr  4ua  speerc^ 
9fiVimimmfi^r^^^o  «11  ivwme^s^  ^  it  is  cerlfBiii  tbalsi 

wbm  (^  ofn^iil^ticw^.cf:  tbevbb^odit  fci:.ffl*uwej  U  ^leai?I]f 

pr<^l^  to  Wv^  pIftQe  ill  oRe^e^tn^ei  af^:^  frpgj,  or  fifth*  it 

fiNrmt  Ik  <itrQB9(  Pfewpi|>tim  th^t  tbe  siaine  piriii^i^  beii 

ried  &n(be¥>;^r«  <^  ^bi§  wemce  of  whicb  wii  ^T^  qow 
UfistiiAg  ft  %9d  wy  tl^?QiQr>  bjr  i^bicb  ^^  ^p)i|in  tb^  9pe? 
leliQils  of  isfae  uodisrstMdiiPg^  or  (be  ^rigj?  end  ^wt^rtwi 
ef  ^  pMsiene.  10  NWiy  wiU.  i^efivrQ  'addAfiU>Qiil  ^vlth^rligr 
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if  we  find  thai  the  same  theory  is  requisite  to  explain  the 
«aDie  phenomena  in  all  other  animals.  We  shall  make 
trial  of  this,  with  regiHTfl  to  the  hypothesis  by  which  we 
have,  in  the  foregoing  discourse,  endeavoured  to  account 
for  aU  experimental  reasonings ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
new  point  of  view  will  serve  to  confirm  ail  our  former  ob- 
servations* 

Firsiy  It  seems  evident  tihat  ammals,  as  well  as  meiif 
learn  many  things  from  experiencct  and  infer  that  the  same 
events  will  always  follow  from  the  same  causes.  By  th|a 
principle  they  become  acquainted  with  the  more  obvi6us 
properties  of  external  objects,  and  gradually,  from  their 
bhrtb,  treasure  up  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  fire,  watet^- 
earth,  stones,  heights,  depths^  &c.  and  of  die  efl^ts  which 
itesnlt  from  their  operation.  The  ignorance  and  ihexpe* 
rience  of  the  young  are  here  plainly  distinguishable  from 
die  cunning  and  sagacity  <of  the  dd,  who  hav6  learned,  by 
long  observation,  to  avoid  what  hurt  them,  and  to  purs|tie 
what  gaire  ease  or  pleasure*  A  horse  that  has  been  ac« 
customed  to  the  field,  becomes  acquainted  with  the  proper 
height  which  he  can  leap,'  and  virill  neverattempi  what  ex«' 
beeds  his  force  and  ability.  An  old  greyhound  wifilrosf 
the  ihore  fetigning  part  of  Ae  ciiaee  to  the  younger,  and 
win  place  himself  so  as-to  meet  the  hare  in  her  doubled  f 
nbr  are  die  conjectures  which  he  forms  on  this  oecaMon 
ibmided  in  any  thing  but  his  observation  and  eKpetie^cei 
'  This  is  stfl)  more-evidentfrom  the  efiects  ef  diseipKna 
and  educatkm  on  animals^  who,  by  the  proper  appKof^en 
of  regards  and  punishments,  may  be  taught  any  course  of 
Itctibiij'tbe  most  conh*ary  to  their  natttral  instincts  and  pro-» 
l^nilitie^.  Is  it  not  experience  which  renders  a  dog  ap« 
fli^hensive  of  pahi^  ^h^s  yois^  luenaoe  him,  or  lift  uf^  tba 
«kip  to  4)eat  hiti  ?  Js  it  oot  eveli  et^p^nmc^  ^hidk  makes 
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him  answer  to  hb  name,  and  infer^  ftpm  tacb  an  arbitmrjr 
aoond,  that  you  mean  him  rather  than  any  of  his  ftlbwf» 
and  intend  to  call  him^  when  you  pronoan<ie  it  w  a  certaia 
manner,  and  with  a  certain  tone  and  accent  f  >     j  « 

In  all  these  cases  we  may  observe^  that  the  atiimal  itafers 
some  fiact  beyond  what  immediately  strikes  his  fiienses]}  and 
that  this  inference  is  altogether  founded  on  past  essperience^ 
while  the  creature  expects  firom  the  present  object  the  same 
consequences  which  it  has  always  fonnd  in  its  obsenrataon 
io  result  from  simila^r  objects. 

Secandfyf  It  is  impossible  that  this  inierenoe  of  the  aini* 
mal  can  be  founded  on  any  process  of  argument  or  rea«* 
soningy  by  which  he  concludes  that  like  events  must  follow 
like  objects^  and  that  the  course  of  nature  will  always  be 
regular  in  its  operations*  For  if  there  be  in  reaKty  any 
arguments  ci  this  nature,  they  surely  lie  too  dbstruse  for 
the  observation  of  such  imperfect  understandings ;  since  it 
may  well  employ  the  utmost  care  and  attention  of  a  philo* 
sophic  genius  to  discover  and  observe  them.  Animals, 
therefore,  are  not  guided. in  these  inferences  by  reasoning: 
Neither  are  chiUren :  Neither  are  the  generality  of  man« 
kind  in  their  ordinary  actions  and  conclusions :  Neithet 
are  philosophers  themselves,  who,  in*  all  the  active  parts  of 
Hfe,  are  in  the  main  the  same  with  ihe  vulgar,  and  arego« 
vemed  by  the  same  maxims.  Natiure  must  have  provided 
some  other  principle,  oftmore  ready  and  more  general  use 
and  application ;  nor  can  an  opemtion  of  such  immense 
consequence  in  life  as  that  of  inferring  efiects  fvomcausesi 
be  trusted  to  the  uncertain  process  of  reasoning  and  argu* 
mentation.  Were  this  doubtful  with  regard  to  men,  it 
seems  to  admit  of  no  question  with  regard  to  the  brute 
creation  $  and  the  concluc^ion  being  once  firmly  established 
in  the  one,  -we  have  a  strong  presuipption,  fix>m  all  the 


fidM  of  anftl€lg]r»  that  it  ought  to  be  UBiverniUy  admitted^ 
ivkhoai;  any  exception  tir  vesenrcv  It  i»  custom  akme 
irUdi  engages  animal9»  firom  evcirj  olgect  that  strikes  thcur 
senses,  to  inrcr  its  usual  attcaclattt,  and  carries  their  ima^ 
giuatioiif  firom  the  appeonuace  cf  the  one  to^  eohceive  the 
otber^  i&  that  particular  maimer  vhich  we  dmomiiiatc  fte^- 
lief.  No  other  explieatioQ:  can  be  giYen  of  this  oper atLon^ 
m  all  the  higher  as  well  as  loMr  daases  of  sensitive  belogs 
wliicb  Ml  under  our  notice  and  ohservationr^. 

But  though  animals  learn  many  parts  of  their  knovi- 
ledge  from  obsenration,.  there  are  aho  many  parts  of  it 
w^ich  they  derive  frmu  tbe  original  hand  of  iiatttre» 
which  much  exceed  the  sihaare  of  capacity  they  possess  ob 
ordinary  occasions^  and  in  which  they  improve,  Bttle  or 
nothing,  by  the  longest  practice,  and  c^cperience*  These 
we  denoBueate  Instivcts,  and  are  so  apt  to  admiae,  as 
something  very  extraordinary  and  in^cpJicable  by  aU  the 
disquiskiana  of  human  understanding.  But  our  wonder 
wiH  pierhaps  cease  or  dilniiiisii  when  we  consider  that  the 
experimental  reasoning  itself,  whicb  we  possess  in  oommcai 
with  beasts,  and  on  whids  the  whole  conduct  of  life  de- 
pends, is:  nothing  but  a  species  of  instinct  or  mechanical 
power,  diat.  acts  m  us  anknovh  to  onrsehes^  and  in  its 
chief  operations  is  not  directed  by  any  suds  >relatEons  or 
oompariscm  of  ideas  as;  are  the  proper  dbjeota  of  oiir  intel- 
kciual  feculties..  Though  the  inetincf  be  diffisrent^  yet 
stiU  it  is  aji  instinct^  whiph  teaches  &  maa  to  avoid  tlbe 
fire ;  aa  muck  as.  thai  which  teaches,  a  bird^  widt  sudk  ex^ 
actness,  die  art  of  iaeuba^n,  and  tb^  wliele  ef  onoas;^  and 
eirder  of  its  juosery. 
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jThere  is,  in  Dr  Tillotson's  writings,  an  argument  a^ainsl 
ihe  real  presence^  which  .i$>  a^  conclsei  i^nd  elegant,;  and 
Bimng,  ad  alqr  arguinent  cai^  ppsifibl;  be  suppose^  against 
H  doctrine^  so  ilittld  worthy  of  ^  fserious  refutatiof^^  It. is 
iMJknOwl^gfld entail  bttiMlsi  snys.that  leamed  pvelat^  tbft( 
the  authovi(gr>  either  of  the  Sccipture  or. of  tradition^  is 
founded  merely;  on  the  testimopy  of. the  apostles,  who  vrere 
^ye-witn^s^  to  those  miracilQf^^of  our  Saviour,  by  which 
he  proved  his.  divine  mission^  I  Our  evidence,  then,  for  the 
truth  of  the  Chtistian  religion^  jsi  less  than  t^e  eyid^i^oe  for 
the  truth  of  our.  senses ;  beCausei  even  in  the  firft  author^ 
of  our  religion,  it  was  nO  greater}  and  it  ie^  evident  it  must 
dimidish.  in  pasjiingfrdm  IhemtQ  their  disciples  \  nor  can 
any  one.  rest  such  conBdalce  in  their  tQetiraonyj  as  in  thf 
iiBJnediate  et^^t  of  his  senses*,  l^ut  a  weaker  evidence 
can  never  destroy  a  strpng^j  and  therefore^  were  the  doc* 
tf  ine  of  the  real  presence  ever  so  clearly  revealed  in  Scrips 
ture^  it  were  directly  contrary -to .  the  rules  of  just  reason^ 
Big  to  give  our  assent  to  it«    It  contradicts  sense^  though 
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both  the  Scripture  and  tradition,  on  which  it  is  soppo^ed 
to  be  built,  carry  not  such  evidence  with  them  as  sense, 
when  they  are  considered  merely  as  external  evidences, 
and  are  not  brought  home  to  every  one's  breast  by  the 
immediate  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit* 

Nothing  is  so  convenient  as  a  decisive  argument  of  this 
kind,  which  must  at  least  silence  the  most  arrogant  bigotry 
and  superstition,  and  free  ns  from  their  impertinent  solici- 
tations. I  flatter  myself,  that  I  have  discovered  an  argu- 
ment of  a  like  nature,  which,  if  just,  will,  with  the  wise 
and  learned,  be  an  everlasting  check  to  all  kinds  of  super- 
stitious delusion,  and  consequently  will  be  useful  as  long  as 
the  world  endures.  For  so  long,  I  presume,  will  the  ac- 
counts of  miracles  and  prodigies  be  found  in  all  history, 
Wcred  and  profane. 

Thou^  experience  be  our  only  guide  in  reasoning  con* 
ceming  matters  of  iactj  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
this*  guide  is  not  altogether  infallible,  but  in  some  cases  h 
apt  to  lead  us  into  errors.  One  who  in  dtir  climate  should 
expect  belter  weather  in  any  week  of  June  than  in  one  of 
December,  would  reason  justly  aiid  conformably  to  expe* 
rience ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  may  happen,  in  the  etent, 
to  find  himself  mistaken.  '  However,  we  may  observe  that, 
in  such  a  case,  he  would  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  ex* 
perience ;  because  it  commonly  informs  us  beforehand  of 
the  uncertainty,  by  that  contrariety  of  events  which  we 
inayleani  from  a  diligent  observation.  AH  eflfects  follow 
Hot  with  like  certainty  from  their  supposeii  causes.  Some 
events  are  found,  in  all  countries  and  all  ages,  to  havto 
been  constantly  conjoined  together :  Others  are  found  to 
have  been  more  variable,  tod  sometimes  to  disappoint  our 
expectations ;  so  that  in  our  reasoning^  concerning  matter 
tf  fact|  there  are  all  imaginable  degrees  of  assurancci  from 
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dM  liigli6StitDertflmty  to  the  lowest  spocios  of  mbraL  esi^ 
deoCe.      *'  <i'i  »v i'  I    ii .  « 

^  A.  wise  matty'tbevefQre^  propanion»  bis  belief  touheiaru 
dence.  la  sudi  ^ronclixsions  as  am  founded  an  ancinfi|[Uit 
Ue  experience^  .be  expects  the  event  with >  the  lostiidegr^ 
jof  ai^suraQce,  and  megards  bis  past  experifiSM^B  as  a  fuUijproqf 
.of  the  fu tore  exiateace  of  that  euent;  In  other  cases*  i  he 
-peeceeds  with  more  caotkm : ,  He  weighs  the  opposiifee  ex^ 
lieijflients :  He  oonsiders  which  side  is  supported  by.  the 
^greater  nuihberof  experiments.: .  To  that  side  he  ipclioes 
with  doubt  and '  hedtation^  ahd.when  at  last  he  fixes. his 
.judgihent,  the'eiddenoe  exceeds  not  what  we  properly  eail 
prolmbiliij^  Ail  probability,  then,  supposes;  an  oppoeitioia 
of  experiments  axKl  observations!  where  the  one  side  is 
found  to  ov«rbalanoe  the  other,  and  to  produce  a  degre(& 
of  evidenee  proportioned  to  the  saperioority. .  A  fauixdred 
Instances  or  experiments  on  one  side,  iei&d  My  on  another^ 
afford  a  doubtful- expectation  of  any  events  though  a.hunr 
jdrad  uniform  experiments^  withLqnly  one  that  is  contra- 
idictory,  ieasonal)ly  beget  a  pr^ty  strobg. degree  of  assur 
rance*  In  all  cases^  we. must  balance  the-  Qpposite> experi^ 
•aientS)  where  they  are  opposite».and  deduct  the  smaller  nuvai^ 
her  from  the  grea^,  in  order  to  koow^th^  exactiforoe  of 
the  superior  .eividenQe« 

.To  apply  these  principles  to  a.pariiculap  instance  i  we 
may  observe,  that;  there  is  no  qieciesof  reastoing  nK>re 
commoOf  more.  usefoU  and  even  necessary  io  hnmaii  lifc;^ 
than  that  which  is  derived : from]  the.  testimoi^;of..me% 
,and  the  reports^f.eye-witnesses  and  spectators.  .  This^^M^ 
.cies  of  reaso»ing9'  perhaps,  otie  may  denyto  be  founded 
^n  the  relation .ofcaufie. and  effect.  I  shall nc^ .disjUite 
•about  a  word*^  .  It  will  be.  sufficient,  to  observe,  that  our  asp 
jKurance  in  any  argiment  ot  this  kipd  b  derived  from  is^ 
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man.  tegtiinoD]r»  and  of  the  usnal  conformity  of  &cti,  I9 
^  the  report  <>£  witnei^esi  It  bdng  a  gmei'al  maxim,  tb^  no 
objectB  haT6  iany  di^coTerable  oonnecUon  together^  and 
Iha^  ali  the  inferencas^  .which  we.^an  dtaw  from  one  to 
Viotber^  are  fiamided  merely  on  our  eoc^ecieBoa  of  their 
ctoitant  and  regular  conjunction »  it.  i»  arident  that,  we 
ought  not  to  make  an  exception  to  this  matim  in  fimmfr 
of  human  testimonji  whose  cpnneotion  with  any.  et«i|t 
Msemsy  in  itself,  as  little  necessary  a&  toy.  others  Wens 
not  the  memory  tenacious  to  a  certain  d^ree  1  had  n«t 
men  commonly  an .  inclination  to.  truth  and.  a  prmoiple.qf 
probi^  i  were  they  not  sensible  to. shame  when  detficte^ 
in  a  falsehood :  Were  not  these^  I  sajr^  discovered  Jby  ej> 
periehce  to  be  qualities  inherent  in  human,  nature^  we 
should  never,  repose  the  teast  confidence  .in  human  testis 
mony.  A  man  delirious,  or  noted  for  £Usehood  and  vii* 
lany,  has  no  manner  of  authority  with  us^ 
s  And  as  the  evidence,  derived  from  witjaesses  and  human 
testimony^  is  founded  on  past  experience^  so  it  varies  with 
the  experience^  and  is  rs^ded  eitfaei?  as  a  pfv^.or  a  pro- 
bainlitjff  according  as  the  conjunction  between  any  parti- 
cular kind  of  rq>ort,  and  any  kind  of  olgect^  has  been  found 
to  be  constant  or  variable.  There  are.  a  number  of  cir- 
cmnstancaa  to  be  taken  into  coosnieratipn  in  all  judgments 
«f  this,  kind  ;  and  the  ultimate  standard,  by  which  we  de- 
lermine  all  disputes  that  may  arise  concerning  them,  is 
alwEi^s  derived  from  e  jcperieui^  and  observation.  Where 
ihis  experience  is  not  entirely,  uniform  on  any  side^  it  is 
attended  with  an  unavoidable  contrariety  |n  oor  judgments, 
atid,  with  the  same  opposition  and  mutual  destruction  of 
alignment  as  in  every  other  kind  of  evidence.  We  frah 
quentty  hesitate  concernitig  the  rsfWIi  of  .•chart.    W^ 
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faflnllte  tM  bpposTO  ciitnEtttistaliceS)  wbi(»t  caitne  tltif  ddtrioit 
Ht  Uiieertflltity  j  and  when  we  discover  ^  mpetlotity  on  oaf 
ride,  we  intline  to  it ;  but  stilt  with  a  din^intition  of  itesH^ 
rancey  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  its  ahtftgotiisti  ' 
'  '  This  contrariety  of  eridenrce,  in  the  present  Case,  may 
be  derived  from  ^everai  difibr^nt  caiisi^ ;  from  tb«  tfppet^ 
Man  of  contraiy  testimotiy ;'  fronk^  thW  clM}raeter  or  ntim^ 
ber  of  the  witnesses;  froai  Ibe  manner  of 'thdr  delivevfafg 
Ibeir  tektimoHy ;  or  from  the  union  of  all  these  drcbm-i- 
stances.  We  eiKiertain  a  sifspf cion  concertiing  any  matter 
of  fact  when  the  witnesses  CMitradfCteadi  other  ;'^hetl 
tbey  are  but  few  or  of  a  doubtful  character;  whert  they 
have  anf  interest  in  what  they  affirm^  when  they  deliver 
their  testimony  with  hesitation,  or,  on  tiie  cofitrary,  widk 
too  violent  asseveriitions.  There  are  many  other  paTticil<» 
lars  of  the  satifie  kindi  which  may  dtminish  or  destroy  th^ 
force  of  any  argument  derived  from  hum^n  testimony*  * 

^appose,  forin^nce^  tfiatfhe&ct,  whidlk  the  testiBMW^ 
endeavours  to  eistabK^,  paHakes  of  thef  e&tfabrdln>ary  im^ 
the  m^rVeHons;  in  that  case^  thfe  evidienoe  reMaitM^'frdm 
the  testimony  admits  of  a  diminntbn,  greater  or  l^si^,  iti 
proportion  as  the  fifct  is  mor^  or  lesi'iihusiif^  TKe  rte^ 
son  why  we  place  4fly  credit  in  witnefe^^uid  hisi)Mim% 
is  not  derived  from  tm^  cofmMiofi  which  w^  p$»ceitf^i4 
priori  between  testimony  and  reaKty,  bm:  beeauae  we  are 
accustomed  to  find  a  cohfermity  b«tweM  ift«m;  Bat 
when  the  fact  atUifted  Is  such  «  ohe  aa  hatt  ^Idbm'iiiHei 
under  our  Observation,  b^re  !b  a  cWtM  oftwo  oj^xMlift 
experiences;  of  wMch  the  one  destroys  theothi^r,  ae  fliraa 
its  forcfc  goes,  and  thes  uperior  can  otily Op^ritte'  ofi'  4/t 
mind  by  the  forc^  which  temaihs,  Tb^  yfety  sbme  prtetr^ 
ciple  of  experience,  which  gives  us  a  certain  degree  of  asi* 
surance  in  the  testimony  of  wiinessesi  gives  us  also,  in  tbia 
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t^y .  •Ddesvofir .  to  -cutaUisb ; .  frwk..  iii^hlcli  .contra^t^ 
idiere  n«<;eatarily  ficiseB  n  counterpoise  and  mutwl  4^i;dq« 

tkm  of  belief  and  autborjty*  r 

/  should  noi  believe  such  a  stomf  "mere  it  told^Tne  ly,  CWf  o^ 
waa  a  proverbial  saying  in  Rome,,  eyen  during  Abe  lifetiiM 
of  that  pbikeo{dbtical' patriot  ^<  Tfae  incredibility  of  a  Aofc 
it  was  allowed^  might  invalidate  so  great  an  authority*  . 
.  The  Indian  prince^  who  refused  to  beljieve  the  first  ro- 
lations  concerning  the  effects  of  frost,  reasoned  just^ ;  and 
it  naturally  required  veiy  strcuig  testimony  to  engage  his 
assent  to  facts  that  arose  from  -  a  state  of  natuven  widi 
which  he  was  unacquainted,  and  which  boi^  so  little  ana* 
logy  to  those  events  of  which  he  had  had  constant  land 
uniform  oi^perience*  Though  they  were  noiooiilrary  to 
his  experience,  they  were  not.conformable  to  it  ^/ 

But  in  order  to. increase  the  pri^bility  against  Ae  tea* 
limony  of  wjtne^es,  let  us  suppose  that  the  &ct«  which 
tb^  affirm,  inst^  of  being  only  i^iai:veIlous,.is  really  mi* 
vaculotts  (  and  suppose  <also»  that  .the  testimony,  con^ider^ 
ed  apan  and  in  itself,  amounts  to  an  entire  .proof;,  in  that 
case  there  id  proof  against  proof,  ofwhiob  the.stnoogest 
X^miiat  prevafl,  but  still  with  a  dimumtion  of  its  force,  in 
proportion  to  that  of  its  antf^jomst* 
<.  ;  A  miracle  is  a  usiolation  of  the  laws  of  nature  ;  and  as  a 
ftm  and  unalttmble  experi^ee,has>esltabUsbed  these  laws, 
Ae  proof  against  ftrmiracl^  from:.the  very  natpre  .<^  the 
fiMst,  is  as^eitire  as  any  Argurnent  from  experience  can  pos- 
aibfy  be  imagtned.  Why  is  4t  more  than  probable  that 
aU  men  must  die;  that  leadcannoty  of  itself,  remfuo  sifs- 
p«Dided.ia.the  air;  ihat.fire  consumes  wood,  and  iai 

•  Flutsrcfa.  in  tiu  Cstoai^  ^  See  Nan  [I.] 
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gttt4ied:b^  water ;  iinkw  h  be  that  these  events  ire  fowict 
agiHB^ble  to  .the  laws  of  nature,  and  there  is  rsqair^  a 
vMatidn  of  these  laws,  or^  in  other  words,  a  miracle  Id 
prevent  them  ?  Nothing  is  esteemed  a  miracle,  if  it  ever 
happen  in  the  common  course  of  nature^  It  is  np  miracle 
that  a  man,  seemingly  in  good  health,  should  die  on  a  sad* 
den ;  becanse  such  a  kind  of  death,  though  more  untisual 
than  any  other,  has  yet  been  frequently  observed  to  hap- 
pen; Biit  it  is  A  miracle  that  a  dead  man  should  come  to 
life  $  because  that  has  never  been  observed  in  any  age  or  S^V' 
country.  There  must,  therefore,  be  an  uniform  experience 
against;  every  roiraculoos  event,  otherwise  the  event  would 
not  merit  that  appellation.  And  as  an  uniform, experience 
aitfoUBts  to  a  proof,  there  is  here  a  direct  and  full^To^ 
from  the  nature  of  the-  fact,  agfunst  the  existence  of  any 
miracle  \  nor  can  such  a  proof  be  destroyed,  or  the^ra- 
de  raid^e^  credible,  but  by  an  opposite  proe^f,  wl^idi  is 
superior*. 

.  The  plidift  consequence  is,  (and  it  is  a  general  maxim 
worthy  of  our'attention)^  *<  That  no  testimony  is  8i]dB5cje!|t_ 
<*  to  establish  a  miracle,  unless  the  testimony  be  oisucfa. 
<<  a  kind*  that  its  Msehood  would  be  more  miraculous 
««  than  thf^%l jducMtSude^^  to  wtablis^i :  Afld  evgj 
*<  in  that  case  ther^  is  a  mutual  destruction  of  argumentSt 

*•  tly>tJl^«jtfibti»».wJ|jich  i5im»|^  (led  acting  the 

**  I'l^ffyipr,**  When  any  one  tdb  me  that  he  saw  a  dead 
man  restored  to  Hl^  I  immediatebr  consider  with  myadf 
whedier  it  be  more  probable  that  this  person  should  either 
deceive  or  be  deceived,  or  that  the  fact  which  he  relates 
should  really  have  happened.    I  weigh  the  one  mixacte, 

•  Sm  Koti  [K.4 
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kgffiilst  (fie  dth^ ;  atidaec(H'difagtotIfe'^iiplsri(ttft;^^«Udl 
I  disbeftiet')  I  prcmounce  my  decMoti,  and  sh^af^  Hjmt 
tile  greater  ^miracld  If  the  fakehodd  b(  bis-  t^stiihimy 
^dld  be  more  toiracalom  than  the  dvent  which  be  i^elat^  | 
then,  and  not  till  then,  can  be  pretend  to  eobitoand  my 
belief  or  opinion. 


'. 
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PART  II. 


In  the  foregoing  i'easoriing  we  hare  suppbded,  that  the 
testimony  upon  which  a  miracle  h  fonnded,  may  possibly 
amount  tb  an  ehtife  probf,  and  that  the  ftbehodd  of  tibat 
testimony  would  bb  k  teal  prodigy :  But  it  i^  easy  to  shew 
{hat  we  have  beeh  a  great  deal  too  liberal  iil  ouf  eonces^ 
sloU,  find  that  there  neVef  y^kh  a'  mlracalbus  etetit  esta- 
blished on  80  full  an  evidence. 
"  toTjJlrsi,  Therd js  yt^l^^  all  Mstory,  qny 

iairacle  att€^M&A^^  bf  siifeb«n- 

^liestioned  good  ilenfae^  ^dtication^  and  learning;  $gSoje* 

ttxte  us  airainst  all  delusibn  hi  themselv^  t  of  siicb  vndoabt- 

6d  Uitegrityi  as  to  plate  diem  beyond  all  suspicioa  of  any 

design  to  debfeivtd  bthers^  of  Mbh  etedk  and  reputation  in 

^e  eyes  of  mankind^  as  id  hate  a  great  deal  to  lose  im  «ase 

bif  Cheir  being  detected  iti  atiy  fiilsehobdi  and  at  the  tN«ie 

tiine  attesting  ftcts,'  j^etfbhned  itt  <su«h  a  pnUio  nanner, 

and  in  io  (^^lebtited  "a,  ptitt  of  tfjre  ^orM^  ai  tb  Midtr:dw 

detectibtl  utf aVofdilble  t  AH  Which  tiUcfum^laiicei  lans  m* 

qiiisite  tb  give  \xi  a  fell  assuraiice  in  th^  tesHmMy  of  m^A 

*'  &econilg^  We  lii^y  observe  in  bbman  natbre  a  prinoi{de 

which,  if  stricdy  examined^  will  be  found  to  diniinish  es- 

tremely  the  assurance,  which  we  mighti  from  humatt  tes* 
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timonyy  have  in  mjf  iM^d  of  prod^.    '^e  ipas^ipit  by 
wkddi  we  «Mip9QQ^  cQD^i^pt  ourselyes  in  onr  r.eii£oaln^^ 
k»  that  the  otgiei^fy  pf  whif h  we  l^ave  i^o  (expjerieiipey  re? 
semble  Ihoiie  of  wbiqh  we  b^ye ;  tlf at  y9}f^  ^e  haye  fou|i4 
te  he  mBsf,  usual  is  al:«iray«  pipsjt  p^ba|bl|s  9  ai^d  that  where 
there  is  an  op^ositjoii  qts^ffsmenp^  we  p^\^t'  po  giye  the 
prefeyenee  tosueh  as  are  foi^^^ed  Qn  thjs  gr/s^est  number 
of  past  obsenratioos.    Bat  thpfighi  in  proqe^ihg  by  thi^ 
rnl^  we  readily  neject^iupy  fact  which  is  Qi^usoal  and  incre- 
dible in  an  ordinary  de^rei? ;  yet  in  adyancipg  fartberj  th^ 
mind  observes  nqt  al^v^^ys  the  same  rule ;  but  when  any 
diing  is  affinaed  i|tt^rj^  absurd  ^nd  n>iracpIousj  ip  rather 
^e  Bu>re  readily  aduuts  of  sijych  a  is^  ^pon  account  of 
Miat.yery  .circumstanee.whicb^ught  to  d^troy  all  its  autho- 
rity.    The  p^ussion  <tf  st^rprifie  and  saoontfer,  arising  from 
mmdesi  being  m  Agpf^eaMf  c^otjon,  g^ves  a  sepsible  tenr 
^en0y,towaj?ds  :the  belief  of  );hpfie  events  frpxu  which  it  is 
derived.    And  this  goes  8(9  far,  |jbat  even  those  who  caor 
WA  ei^cjy .  this  pleasure  immediatiely,  nor  c^n  believe  t^ose 
miraculous  ev^yotts. of  which  they  are  iuformedj  yet  love  to 
|»artakf  the  satis&Uien.  »t  secoi^  hand,  or  by  jrebound^ 
and  place  a  pride  and  delight  in  exiting  the  .admiration 
-of  others* 

With  what  greediness  ar^  the  mjgraculous  accounts  of 
^cavdloa  received,  their  descriptions  of  sea  and  It^  19011- 
•itefs,  their  relations  of  wonderful  adventures,  strange  ipen, 
and  unoonlh  manners  ?  But  if  the  spirit  pf  religioi;i  join  it- 
tadf  to  the  Ipve  of  wonder,  there  is  an  eud  pf  con^mon  sense ; 
-and  homatt  testimony,  in  these  A:ircumstanceS|  loses  all  pf  ^ 
tensions  to  authority.  A  religionist  may  be  an  enthusiast, 
and  imagine  he  sees  what  has  no  real^ :  ^e  n^y  know 
his  narraitive  ta  be  false,  a^d  yet  pejra8vei;e  ifx  i^  with^tjbe 
48fat  htfaitisaa  sn.die  iwor^d.  f^  ^e §alf^  pf  ffc^ii^fi^  9a 


r 
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lioly  a  cause :  Or  even  \vhere  this  delusion  has  not  place^ 
Yanity,  excited  by  so  strong  a  teniptatiot)|  operates  on  him 
more  powerfully  than  on  the  rest  of  mankind  in  any  other 
circumstances;  and  self-interest  with  equal  force.  His 
auditors  may  not  have,  and  commonly  have  not,  sufficient 
judgment  to  canvass  his  evidence :  What  judgment  they 
have,  they  renounce  by  principle,  in  these  sublime  and 
mysterious  subjects :  Or  if  they  were  ever  so  willing  to  employ 
it,  passion  and  a  heated  imagination  disturb  the  regularity 
of  its  operations.  Their  credulity  increases  his  impudence ; 
and  his  impudence  overpowers  their  credulity. 

Eloquence,  when  at  iu  highest  pitch,  leaves  little  room 
for  reason  or  reflection ;  but  addressing  Us>elf  entirely  to 
the  fancy  or  the  affections,  captivates  the  willing  hearers^ 
and  subdues  their  understanding.  Happily,  this  pitch  it 
seldom  attains.  But  what  a  Tully  ox  a  Demosthenes  could 
scarcely  effect  over  a  Roman  or  Athenian  audience,  every 
Capuchin^  every  itinerant  or  stationary  teacher,  can  perr 
form  over  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  in  a  higher  de» 
gree,  by  touching  such  gross  and  vulgar  passions. 

The  many  instances  of  forged  miracles  and  prophecies^ 
and  supernatural  events,  which,  in  all  age^,  have  either 
been  detected  by  contrary  evidence,  or  which  detect  them- 
selves by  their  absurdity,  prove  sufficiently  the  strong  pro* 
pensity  of  mankind  to  the  Extraordinary  and  marvellous, 
and  ought  reasonably  to  beget  a  suspicion  against  all  re» 
lations  of  this  kind.  This  is  our  natural  way  of  thinking, 
^  even  with  regard  to  the  most  common  and  most  credible 
events.  For  instance,  there  is  no  kind  of  r^ort  which  a^ 
rises  so  easily,  and  spreads  so  quickly,  especially  io  coun- 
try places  and  provincial  towns,  as  those  qonoerping  mar- 
riages ;  insomuch  that  two  young  persons  of  equal  condi- 
'  tion  u^yet  see  each  other  twice,  but  the  whole  aeighbour- 
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hood  immediately  join  them  together.  The  pleasure  of 
telling  a  piece  of  news  so  interesting,  of  propagating  it,  and, 
of  being  the  first  reporters  of  ity  spreads  the  intdUgenoe ; 
and  this  is  so  well  known,  that  no  man  of  sense  give$  at^ 
tentipnto  these  reports  till  he  find  them  confirmed  by  some 
greater  evidence*  Do  not  the  same  passions,  and  others 
still  stronger,  incline  the  generality  of  mankind  to  belie?d 
and  report,  with  the  greatest  vehemence  and  assurance^  aU 
religions  miracles  ? 

Thirdly y  It  forms  a  strong  presompdon  against  all  isoPn.^ 
pernatural  and  miracolous  relations,  that  they  are  observed 
chiefly  to  abound  among  ignorant  and  barbarous  nations ; 
or  if  a  civilized  people  has  ever  given  admission  to  any  of 
them,  that  people  will  be  found  to  have  received  them  firom 
ignorant  and  barbarous  ancestors,  who  transmitted  them 
with  that  inviolably'  sanction  and  authority  which  always 
attend  received  opinions.  When  we  peruse  the  first  \A^ 
tories  of  all  nations,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  ourselves  trans* 
ported  into  some  new  world,  where  the  whole  fi*ame  of 
nature  is  disjointed,  and  every  element  performs  its  opera* 
tions  in  a  dtfierent  manner  from  what  it  does  at  present* 
Battles,  revolutions,  pestilence,  fapiine,  and  death,  are  ne» 
ver  the  efiect  of  those  natural  causes  which  we  experience* 
Prodigies,  omens,  oracles,  judgments,  quite  obscure  the 
few  natural  events  that  are  intermingled  with  them.  Bat 
as  the  former  grow  thinner  every  page,  in  proportion  as 
we  advance  nearer  th0  enlightened  ages,  we  soon  learn 
that  there  is  nothing  mysterious  or  supernatural  in  the 
case,  but  that  all  proceeds  from  the  usual  prc^nsity  of 
mankind  towards  the  marvellous,  and  that,  tboogh  tbt s  iii« 
clinaiion  may  iat  intervals  receive  a  check  firom  sense  and 
jearning,  it  can  never  be  thoroughly  extirpated  j^rotn  JMf^ 
man  Ufiture.  \    . .:.  >.,  _ ,  ^_ 


JU  is  simngek  a  judiejong  reader  i«  apt  to  say^  upon  the 
^niaai  a£ike$e  wpnderful  b»tpruiniB^  ihat  such  prodigfvusi 
€9fmts  WBcer  ha^ppm  in  -our  days.  But  it  is  nothing  «tmnge» 
J  hc^s  that  mm  sboald  Ue  io  all  ng^es.  Yon  must  wtdg 
hmro  seen  imMwoes  enow  of  th«t  fmliy*  Yon  have  yourn 
•riChaand  many  such  marveHous  rektions  startedi  wbicfa^ 
Wng^  treatid  with  scorn  by  wH  the  wise  and  judiciouS)  have 
M  l^st.lNNii  abandoned  even  by  the  vuigar.  Be  astutad, 
«tbat  those  renowned  >liesj  which  have  spread  and  flMu*i9h6d 
toauob  a monttiions  heig^  aros^  from  like  beginnings ; 
bat  being  sown  in  a  naore  pnq^er  fioil^  shot  up  at  last  into 
prodigies  aJaiost  eqnal  to  those  which  they  telate. 
.It  was  ;a  wise  poUey  in  that  lalse  prophet  Alexanders 
who^  thou^  now  forgotten,  was  once  so  &mo|is,  to  lay  th^ 
first  Bceoe  of  has  iinpostiines  in  Paphlagonia,  where,  as  Ln- 
atan  uSk  ns,  the  peiople  were  extremely  igtaorant  and  stu<* 
pidi  aiid  ready  to  f  wallow  even  the  groesest  delusieai.  Peo* 
pie  at  a  distance,  who  are  weak  enough  to  think  the  aaat- 
ter  at  aO  worthy  inqiriry,  have  no  opportunity  <^  receiving 
fastta'  ifliannaiicm«r  The  storief  ccoae  magnified  to  them 
by  a  hundred  circumstances.  Fools  ai^  industrioas  in  pto^ 
fogatifig  the  iiaposture  $  while  the  wise  and  Jearped  are 
GOBtented,  in  general,  to  deride  its  absurdity^  without  in^ 
fimmng  themselves  of  the  partipular  facts  by  whieh  it  mey 
be  distinctly  nsfiated.  And  thus  the  impostor  sHaam  meOf 
tionad  wiES  enabled  to  procseed,  feom  im  ignorant  Paphkr 
gmmansy  to  the  ^idisting  of  votaries^  even  among  the  Gre^ 
cilin'phikKKqdlers^  andmenof  the.  most  eminent  ratik  Mid 
Astisiiotton  an  Eome :  Nay,  eould  engage  the  attention  of 
ehm  aage  emperoir  Marcus  Aun^uss  sofaras  to  make  him 
tnwtdie  9D«sesa  of  a  miKtary  ^cpedition.  to  his  delnstve 
^^pbedea. ' 

The  advantages  are  sq  great,  of  starting  an  imposture 
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wimig  aii^ipofMil  peopley  tbal,  even  though  the  delnuon 
«hoidd  be  too  gross  to  impose  on  the  genmm&tf  of  them, 
fvAkit  tim^h  uMom^  is  sometimes  ike  wic J,  it  has  a  nmcb 
better  cbMce  for  su^c^^dipg  in  r^vnote  oountries,  thva  if 
the  first  seme  hud  b^m  hid  in  ^,  eky  renowned  lor  arts 

J  1  1    J  rf^i_ A  • . -^A—     ji_      t ^  ^% 
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beKbMms  Mryjr  the  report  sabrped.  None  i>f  didr  ooim- 
tryoM^  htTe  a  large  wnt^o^dmc^  or  suffidcnt  crecUt 
andnutborilj  lo  contradict  i^dbeet  down  the  deltmim* 
Men's  jnoUnatioQ  to  the  marveUons  haa  fuU  oppArtanity 
to.disptajr  itseUl  And  thus  a  «tory»  which  is  universailjr 
exploded  in  the  pkce  whare  it  w%9  first  started*  shall  pass 
for  certain  at  a  thousand  xniles  distance.  But  had  Alex« 
ander  fixed  his  iwsidence  at  Athenst  the  pbilasoph»»  '4)f 
that  renowned  mart,  of  learning  .i^id  imm^diatidy  apr^t 
thr^aghout  the  whole  Roman  .enipire^  theiir  senpe  of  the 
m^teri  whieb,  being  supported  by  so  graatiaiilbQKitjri  and 
{displayed  by  all  the  force  of  reason  and  eloquence^  had  en* 
tijady  <3ipvkeA  the  eyes  of  BMokind-  It  is  true^  X^ncum, 
passing  by  chance  throngh  Paph]agonia>  bad  aa^pportn* 
vky  of  per&rjniag  this  good  oftco,  BnliitboHgh  much  to 
be  wished^  it  does  not  olwiq^s  happen  that  erery  AJnan'- 
der  meets  with  a  Lucian»  reai^  lo .  expose  and  detect  his 
impostturiSb  .      . 

I  sMy  add  as  e^Jburth  reaaop^.iiirhidi^  diminishes  the  an* 
itbority  of  prodigies,  that.  iherC' is  no  tieslimcmy  for  any, 
efaatthose  which  havernot  .been  expressly  detected^.  Ihat  is 
notveppased.byan  infinite  ^nmnb^  pf  vilnessesi  so  that 
not  only  the  miracle  destroys  the  cvedit  of  testimopyt  hot 
the  iteatiroony  destroys  itsel£  .  To  mahe  .|hjs  the  better 
imderstoody  let  ua  consider^  that^i  in  ^matters  of  ffX^tpfm$ 
whatever  is  different  is  contrary ;  and  that  it  k  imppMitde 
^reUgtaw  of  aneiex)t  Bam^  ^T:inJiagr#je£JSiani#i4nd  of 
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Cbmai  should  all  of  them  be  established  on  any  solid  foun- 
datioh.  Every  miracle>  therefore,  pretended  U>  have  been 
wrought  in  any  of  these  religions,  (and  all  of  them  abound 
in  mnrade8},'as  its  direct  scope  b  to  establish  the  particu- 
lar system  to  which  it  is  attributed  i  so  has  it  the  same 
force,  thoQgh  more  indirectly,  to  overthrow  every  other 
system.  In  destroying  a  rival  system,  it  likewise  destroys 
the  credit  of  those  miracles  on  which  that  system  was  ^ 
tablished ;  so  that  ail  the  prodigies  of  different  religions  are 
to  be  regarded  as  contrary  facts,  and  the  evidences  of  these 
prodigies,  whether  weak  or  strong,  as  opposite  to  each 
other.  According  to  this  method  of  reasoning,  when  we 
believe  any  miracle  of  Mahomet  or  his  successors^  we  have 
for  our  warrant  the  testimony  of  a  few  barbarous  Ara* 
bians  :  And,  on  the  other  band,  we  are  to  regard  the  au* 
thority  of  Titus  Livius,  Plutarch,  Tacitus,  and,  in  short, 
of  all  the  authors  and  witnesses,  Grecian,  Chinese,  and 
Roman  Catholic,  who  have  related  any  miracle  in  their 
particular  I'efigion ;  I  say,  we  are  to  regard  their  testimor 
ny  in  the  same  light  as  if  they  had  mentioned  the  Maho- 
metan mirade,  and  had  in  express  terms  contradicted  it, 
with  the  same  oertainty  as  they  have  for  the  miracle'  they 
relate.  This  argument  may  appear  over  subtile. and  re* 
fined,  but  is  not  in  reality  different  from  the  reasoning  of 
a  judge,  who  supposes  that  the  credit  of  two  witnesses, 
maintaining  a  crime  against  any  one,  is  destroyed  by  the 
testimony  of  two  others,  who  affirm  him  to  have  been  two 
hundred  leagues  distant  at  the  same  instant  when  the  crime 
is  said  to  have  been  committed. 

One  of  the  best  attested  miracles  in  all  prpiane  history^ 
is  that  whidi  Tacitus  reports' of  Vespasian,  who  cured  a 
blind  ik)an  in  Alexandria  by  means  of  his  spittle,  and  a  lame 
man  by  the  mere  touch  of  bis  foot ;  in  obedience  to  a  yit  ^ 
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sion  of  the  god  Serapis,  who  had  enjoined  them  to  hare 
recourse  to  the  Emperor  for  theae  miraculous  cures.    The 
story  may  be  seen  in  that  fine  historian*;  where  every 
circumstance  seems  to  add  weight  to  the  testimonyi  and 
might  be  displayed  at  large  with  all  the  force  of  argument 
and  eloquence,  if  any  one  were  now  concerned  to  enforce 
the  evidence  of  that  exploded  and  idolatrous  superstition.' 
The  gravity,  solidity,  age,  and  probity  of  so  great  an  Em«-' 
peror,  who,  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life  convert 
sed  in  a  familiar  manner  with  his  friends  and  coiirtiers,' 
and  never  affected  those  extraordinary  airs  of  divinity  as- 
sumed, by  Alexander  and  Demetrius :   The  historian,  a 
contemporary  writer,  noted  for  candour  and  veracity,  and 
withal,  the  greatest  and  most  penetrating  genius,  perhaps 
of  all  antiquity ;  and  so  free  from  any  tendency  to  credu- 
lity, that  he  even  lies  under  the  contrary  imputation  of 
atheism  and  profaneness:  The  persons»  irom  whose  au- 
thority he  related  the  miracle  of  established  duuvcter  for 
judgment  and  veracity,  as  we  may  well  presinne ;  eye-wit- 
nesses of  the  fact,  and  confirming  their  testimony,  after  the 
Flavian  family  was  despoiled  of  the  empire,  and  could  no 
longer  give  any  reward  as  the  price  of  a  lie.     Vtrumquep 
jui  interfiteref  nunc  quofue  mempran^^  posiquam  nullum 
mendaeio  prHiwn.    Tq  which  if  we  add. the  public  nature 
<^  the  focts,  as  related,  it  will  aj^ear  that  no  evidence  can 
well  be  supposed  stronger  for  so  gross  and  so  pa^ble  a 
fekehood. 

There  is  also  a  memorable  story  related  by  Cardinal 
De  Retz,  which  may  well  deserve  our  consideration**-* 
'When  that  intriguing  politician  fled  into  Spain,  to  .avoid 
the  persecution  of  his  enemies,  he  passed  through.  Sana- 

f  Hiat  lib.  ▼.  cap.  8«   Suetonius  gives  nearly  the  same  account  in  Yitf 
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gDss$,  the  dqpital  of  Arragpa^  vAmre  be  was  shewD^  in  tfue 
catbedrals  a  man  who  bad  sepre^  ne^ea  j^^^  a3  4  dpor-keqH 
ovy  and  vast  well  known  to  every  hq^y  fn  town  that  had 
ever  paid  his  d^vptipas  at  that  ohurchr   tie  had  boen  se^p 
for  so  long  a  time  wanting  a  ilieg;  but  r^cpveired  that  lioi^ 
bgr  tha  rubbing  of  holy  oil  upon  tb^  stump }  iuid  the  Qfc^ 
dinal  aamres  us,  that  he  savr  him  with  (wo  legs.    This  n^ 
racle  was  vouched  by  all  the  canons  of  the  chi^rch;  a^^ 
the  whole  oompaay  in  town  wer0  appealed  to  for  i^  confir* 
matipn  of  the  fisu^t;  whom  the  Cardini^  ^uoyd*  by  their 
^ealo«s  devotiont  to  be  thof ovgh  beli^ep^s  of  ^  miraielft. 
Here  thet  relater  was  al^o  pont^^P^orary  tp  t)ie  spppps^ 
prodigyt  of  an  incrednlpMs  and  libertine,  pba^acter,  as  we^ 
as  of  great  genius ;  the  mirade  of  so  singf^^ar  a  natfir^  ap 
cooid  aoarcely  admit  of  n  ^unt/^r&ity  and. the  wjitn^ss^ 
Very  numerous,  and  all  of  tbefl^«  in  «  n^anner^  spectafon 
of  ibe  &ot  to  which  tbejr  gi^Q  their  testimonyf    And  wha( 
udds  mightjfy  to  die  jCbroB  of  the  €(videQacb  wd  |n«Qr  do^blf 
our  surprise  tm  this  oasaMPiii  i»,  that  the  candw4  himsal^ 
wiho  f dates  the  story,  iieems  ROt  4o  give  any  lyiedit  to  ifi 
aad  consequently  caimet  be  silspoGtod  of  any  oonpurreniDf 
in  the  hdjr  fraud.    He  considered  justly*  that  it  was  not 
requisite,  in  order  to  reject  a  &et  of  dM#  natttf^  tobeaii]# 
accurately  to  disprove  the  (testimony,  and  tp  iraceits  fijasr 
hood  through  ail  the  circumstances  of  knavery  and  eredtit 
lity  wfaidi  produced  it.     He  knew  that,  as  tUs  was  cpnir 
nionly  altogether  impossible  at  any  small  distanp^  of  tia«j» 
and  place ;  so  was  it  extremely  diff  "^uk,  even  where  pne 
yg9A  immediatdy  pnesait,  by  rcwaon  of  the  bigotry,  igno^ 
tanee,  cunning,  and  rogaery  Pf  a  great  plu^  of  niankind* 
He  dierefore  coaduded,  like  a  jaat  reasaveRf  that  snch  a» 
^yidence  carried  falsehood  upon  the  very  face  of  it,  ^d 
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tkot  a  Htfnidei  M](>]^aM^  by  my  humaii  tMkotityf  WM 
atidf e  ptopei!if»  sttbjdet  df  6etiA6tk  than  of m^meiic^ 
'  Th^^e  4\iMy  nc¥^  ^a»  ^  greater  ttumberDf  «ilrad^  As^ 
itfted'  to  oii^  t>^schi, '  iMui'  those  whlofr  irt^^e  latety  «ldd  to> 
btif e  bben  Hhrdtigtk  itt '  t^fance  ttp6n  4lu$ '  tdmb  of ' Abb< 
Paris,  the  fftihdtis  illms^ntiit^  W^h' wbdse  sknotitgr  die  peophp 
were  so  long  deluded.  The  curing  of  the  siek,  givifighear« 
hig  to  the  deaf,  atid  sight  t6  tte  WtLdi  y^^te  #F^fy  iHvere 
tdked  of  as  theT  Usteral  tifibcts'6f  tbat'-hc^  ftepokbtei  Bet 
i^hat  Hi  imOre'^xtraoi^sity, nittuy  of'tb^  ttrhiBld«»  xret^ 
ithtnediately  ptoVed  tipon  the  8pe^  b^^'judg^  of*  niiqui^ 
thin^  integrity,  bttesteit  by  wtfilessed  of  eredlt  and^istino^ 
tion,  in  d  It^aMied  age,  and  On  the  tbost  eirtiiiei^t  'tiitetn^ 
that  is  now  !n  the  i^orld.  Moi" ^  this  all:  A  Halation  of 
them  was  published  and  dispersed  every' where;  MrfMer^ 
tile  JttsuztSf  though  a  learned  fabdfy  isiipported  bf'fhd  eivit 
magi^tate,  and  deterttiiotd  eiieHfie*  to  tbo9^'  bpibidHs  in 
^ose  ferour  Hbe  miracles  were  said  to  have  belfidf  tm>tight^ 
ever  able  distinctly  to  reftite  or  detect  them  ^«  Wllef«  shatt 

•  •  ^ 

we  find  siich  k  number  of  circumstances,  agrering  to  the 
corroboration  of  on^  fafet  /  And  what  have  we  td  op|^0 
Co  such  a  dOliA  of  wittiesses,  but  the  ab^lule  ith^ioSiibOiw 
ty  or  miraculous  nature  of  the  events  which  they  ^late  ? 
And  this,  surely,  in  the  eyes  of  all  reasonable  ipeople,  will 
iklone  be  regarded  as  a  iniffieient  refotation« 

Is  the  consequencirjust,  because  some  human  leisftimoiiy 
has  the  utmoist  force  and  authdk'ity  in  some  cases^^  when  tt 
relates  the  battles  Of  PhiHppi  or  PharsaKa  for  itlstanee# 
that  th^lfefdn^  all  kinds  of  testimony  must,  in  aM  cases,  have 
equal  force  and  aotbority  ?  Suppose  that  th^  C^sareait 
Md  PoiJipAiAK  Actions  had^  eath  of  them^  daim^  the  vto^ 
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lory  in  tbesfe  batllei,  and  tbat  the  hUtoriaos  of  etch  ptrty 
had  Mniformly  ascribed  ibe  advantage  to  their  own  side;^ 
bQw  oonld  mankind)  at  Ibis  distance^  have  bemi  aide  tode- 
lermiAe  between  them?  The  contrariety  is  equally  Btrong 
between  the  miracles .  related  Ig^  Herodotus  or  Plntarcby 
and  thooe  delivered  bf  Mariana,  Bede^  or  any  mookish 
historian* 

.  The  wise  lend  a  vefry  aeademic  faith  to  erery  report 
which  ^Foiirs  the  passion  of  the  reporter ;  whether  it  ma^» 
nifies  his  eouiitry,  >  hit  fimuly*  or  himself  or  in  any  other 
way  strikes  in  with  Ua  natural  inclinations  and  propensi* 
ties.  But  wbat  greater  temptation  than  to  af^ar  a  mis^ 
sionary,  a  prophet^  an^  ambassador  from  heaven  i  Who 
would  not  encounter  many  dscngers  and  difficulties  in  on- 
der  to  attain  so  sublime  a  character  ?  Or  if,  by  the  help  of 
vanity  and  a  heated  imagination,  a  man  has  first  made  a 
convert  of  himself,  and  entered  seriously  into  the  delusion; 
who  ever  scruples  to  miike  use  of  pious  frauds  in  support 
of  so  holy  and  meritorious  a  cause  ?  < 
'  Th^  smallest  spark  may  here  kindle  into  die  greatest 
flame ;  because  the  materials  are  always  prepared  for  it* 
The  atddum  genus  aurictdarum  *,  the  gazing  populace*  re-> 
cdve  greedily,  without  examination,  whatever  sooths  super-* 
stition  and  promotes  wonder. 

How  many  stories  of  this  nature  have^  in  all  ages,  been 
detected  and  exploded  in  their  infancy  ?  How  many  more 
have  been  celebrated  for  a  time,  and  have  afterwards  sunk 
into  neglect  and  oblivion  ?  Where  such  reports,  therefore, 
fly  about,  the.  solution  of  the  phenomenon  is  obvious ;  and 
we  judge  in  conformity  to  reguhir  experience  and  obserya* 
tion,  when  we  account  for  it  by  the  known  and  natural 


prioifipl^  of  crodull^ :  mi  ddunoni  And.  dudl  %«»  vaiber 
ibM  have  re^urse  t^  so  nolttral  a  solotioa,  dkm  <rfi  a  lat- 
ni€ulpii9  violatioii  of  tbe^moalestaUislied  liiwsiof  natureJt 
^  Ineed  not  t9ei|tiQa.|:be  difficulty  of  deleoiing  «  faMbood 
ii^  a^y  private  pr  air&k  public  history,  at  the  place  wbdte  it 
As  said  to  happen ;  much  more  whw  tfab  sctne  i»  rtmovei 
to  ever  so  small  a  distance.  Even  a  court  of  judKeature^ 
lyith  all  tlie  authqrity^  accnnieyy  and  judgtneDt,  wliidi  they 
can  employ)  &txd  thenisekes  often  atakw^^lii^aiigaifllk 
l^tw^en  truth  lynd  fiilpehood  in  4h6  most  meent*  actioiid* 
But  the  matter  never  comes  to  any  issue,  if  tninted  to  tiie 
aommon  method  of  altercatioa  and- debate,  and :  flying  ira- 
syiours ;  especially  when  ise»'«  passions  haye  taben  port  oA 
either  side*    *  » • 

Iql  the  i^fi^ocy  of  ncfw  religicAis,  themrise  and  learnei 
commonly  esteem. the  matlier  too  in^onsyerbble  to*  deserve 
ibeir.  attention  ^  regard.  And.  when  afiDenwardb  they 
^9M)^\i  willingly  detect,  the  cheats  .in  order  to  nnsieceive  the 
deluded  multitude,  the  s^on  Js  now  past,  and  the  reeords 
and  witnesses^  wbif^  might  clear  np  the  matter,  have 
perished  beyond  r^overy.  i 

No  means  of  detection  remain  bvt  thcNte  wbidL  must  be 
4rawn  from  the  veiy  testimony  itself  of  the  reporters :  And 
these,  though  always  sufficient. with  the  judioioUsandkiiow^ 
ing,  are  commonly  too  fine  to  fall  under  the  comprehen-^ 
sion.of  the  vulgar^ 

Upon  the  wboJe,  then,  it  appears,  that  no^  testimony  for 
any  kind  of  miracle  has  ever  amounted  to  a  probability^ 
much  less  to  a  pi^oof  $  and  that,  even  supposing  it  amount^ 
ed  to  a  proof,  it  would  be  opposed  by  another  pmo^  de- 
arived  from  the  very  nature  of  the  fact  whiob  itwonld  en* 
deavour  to  establish.  It  is  experience  only'which  gives 
authority  to  human  testimpny ;  and  it  is  the  same  expert 
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enoesrfaich  aiiam  4i8  of  tbe  laws  of  mtora.  WhM,  tlMre- 
fiwe^  ibewe  two  kindb  of  exptfriMce  «re  ccminury,  we  have 
nocfamg  to  do  but  Bttbtract  the  one  frond  the  other*  and 
embrace  an  opinii^i  either  on  one  side  or  the  other*  with 
that  atrarance  which  ariteft  from  the  remaiader.  But  ac-^ 
conif Dg  to  the  principle  here  eicpliKBed,  this  subtractiotl 
with  regard  to  all  popular  religions,  atnounts  to  an  entire 
anilibHation  i  and  therefore  we  inay  establish  it  as  a  maxim, 
that  no  human  testimony  can  have  such  fotce  as  to  prote 
a  mirack^  and  make  it  a  just  foundation  for  aliy  such  sys* 
tern  of  religion* 

I  beg  the  limitations  here  made  may  be  remaned*  when 
I  say*  that  a  Uiiracle  can  never  be  proved*  so  as  to  be  the 
foundation  of  a  system  of  religion.  For  I  own*  that  other- 
wise  there  may  'possibly  be  miracles*  chr  violaticms  of  the 
miial  course  of  nature*  of  soch  a  kind  as  to  admit  of  proof 
from  human  testimony;  t^ugb^  perhaps^  it  will  beiifipos* 
sible  to  find  any  such  in  aU  the  records  0!  history*  Hms^ 
suppose  all  autbdrs*  in  all  languages*  agree*  that  from  the 
first  of  January  1 600*  there  was'a  total  darkness  over  the 
whole  earth  for  eight  days :  Suppose  that  the  tradition  of 
this  extracNrdinary  event  is  still  strong  and  lively  among 
the  people :  That  all  travellers  who  return  fi^m  foreign 
coufltrles  bring  us  accounts  of  the  same  tradition*  without 
the  least  variation  or  contradiction :  It  is  evident  that  our 
present  philosophers*  instead  of  doubting  the  fact*  ought 
to  receive  it  as  certain*  and  ought  to  search  for  the  causes 
whence  it  might  be  derived.  The  decay*  corruption*  and 
dissolution  of  nature,  is  an  event  rendered  probable  by  so 
many  analogies*  that  any  phenomenon*  which  seems  to 
have  a  tendency  towards  that  catastrophe*  comes  within 
the  reach  of  human  testimony*  if  that  testimony  be  very 
extensive  and  uniform* 
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Bttt  ai^poie  that  all  the  historians  who  troat  of  Engbuid 
should  agreet  that»  on  the  first  of  January  1600»  Queen 
Elizabeth  died ;  that  both  before  and  after  her  death  shc^ 
was  seen  by  her  physicians,  and  the  whole  courts  as  is  usi^al 
with  persons  of  her  rank ;  that  her  successor,  was  acIqiQ^* 
hedged  and  proclaim^  by.  the  parliament;  and  that,  afi^, 
being  interred  for  a  month,  she  again  appealed,  resumed 
the  throne^  and  governed  England  for  three  years  i  Imus^ 
confess,  that  I  should  vbe  surprised  at  th^  concurrence  of  ^o. 
many  odd  circumstances,  but  should  not  have  the  least  in-^ 
clinatioin  to  bdieve  so  miraculous  an  event*  <  I  should  not 
^oubt  of  her  pretended  death,  and  of  those  other  public 
circumstances  that  followedit:, I  should  only  assert  it  to, 
liaye.been  pretended^  and  that  it  neither  was,  nor  possibly 
could,  be  i;,eaL  ;  You  would  in  yain  object  to  me  the  diffi-. 
culty,  and.  almost  impps^i^biUty  of  deceiving  tUe  world  ia 
^n  affair  of  such  consequence;  the  wisdom , and  solid  judg-^ 
ment  of  that  renpwned  Queen ;  with  the  li^tl^  or  no  ad- 
vantage whiph  she  cpuld  rea^  from  so  poor  an  artifice :  AU 
this  might  astonish  me;  but  J.  would  still  reply,  that  the 
knavery  and  folly  of  men  are  such  common  phenomenal,, 
that  I  should  rather  believe  the  most  extraordinary  events 
to  arise  from  their  concurrence,  t^an  admit  of  sp  signal  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

But  should  this  miracle  be  ascribed  to  any  new  system 
of  religion ;  men,  in  all  ages,  have  been  so  much  imposed 
on  by  ridiculous  stories  of  that  kind,  that  this  very  circum- 
stance would  be  a  full  proof  of  a  cheat,  and  sufficient^ 
with  all  men  of  sense,  not  only  to  make  them  reject  the 
fact,  but  even  reject  it  without  farther  examination.  Though 
the  being  to  whom  the  miracle  is  ascribed  be  in  this  case 
Almighty,  it  does  not,  upon  that  account,  become  a  whit 
more  probable ;  sinp^  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  the 
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attributes  or  actions  of  such  a  Being»  odierwise  than  from 
the  experience  which  we  have  of  his  productions  in  the 
dftual  course  of  nature*  This  stiQ  reduces  us  to  past  ob» 
serration,  and  obliges  us  to  compare  the  instances  of  the 
violation  of  truth  in  the  testimony  of  men,  with  those  of 
the  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  by  miracles,  in  order  to 
judge  which  of  them  is  most  likely  and  probable.  As  the 
violations  of  truth  are  more  common  in  the  testimony  con* 
lieming  religious  miracles  than  in  that  concerning  any 
other  matter  of  fact ;  this  must  diminish  very  much  the 
authority  of  the  former  testimony,  and  make  us  form  a 
general  resolution  never  to  lend  any  attention  to  it,  with 
whatever  speoious  pretence  it  may  be  covered. 

Lord  Bacon  seems  to  have  embraced  the  same  princi- 
ples of  reasoning.  **  We  ought,"  says  he,  **  to  make  a  col« 
^  lection  or  particular  history  of  all  monsters  and  prodl- 
^  gious  births  or  productions,  and  in  a  word  of  every  thing 
^  new,  rare,  and  extraordinary  in  nature.  But  this  must 
<<  be  done  with  the  most  severe  scrutiny,  lest  we  depart 
^<  from  truth.  Above  all,  every  relation  must  be  consir 
^  dered  as  suspicious  which  depends  in  any  degree  upon 
f<  religion,  as  the  prodigies  of  Livy :  And  no  less  so  every 
<<  thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  writers  on  natural  magic 
^<  or  alchymy,  or  such  authors  who  seem  all  of  them  to 
«<  have  an  unconquerable  appetite  for  falsehood  and  fa- 
«ble*." 

I  am  the  better  pleased  with  the  method  of  reasoning 
here  delivered,  as  I  think  it  may  serve  to  confound  those 
dangerous  friends,  or  disguised  enemies^  to  the  Christian 
religion,  who  have  undertaken  to  defend  it  by  the  princi- 
ples of  human  reason.    Our  most  holy  religion  is  foiinded 
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on  Faii^^iiiot  on  reason  rand  it  in  a  surem^hod  ofdft. 
pamg  it  to  put  it  to  Midi  a  trial  a$  it  ia  by  no  maamy 
fitted  to  endure.  To  make  thja  more  6?ident»  let  us  ex- 
amine diose  mirades  vell^ted  in  aeripture  (  and^notloloae 
ouraeli^  in  t^o  i^ide  a  fi6ld»  let  ua  confine  onrselres-  to 
wichaa  we  find  in  the  Pentateuckrmhich  Vre  A$ji  6xamkie> 
According  to  the  principlea  of  these  pret^ded'CbristiaiKly 
not.  89  ike  word  or  te9l|mon3r  of  God  bimself^  b4t  ae  the 
proditetion.of  a  merehninaii  writer  and  faiatorian.  Have 
then  we  are  firat  to  conrider  a  book^  presented  to  hb  byii 
barberoua  and  ignofffint*  peo{de»  writien  in  aH  age  wben 
jihety  were  stiQ  more  barbarona^  and  in  aU. probability  Jong 
after  the  facts  which  it  relates,  corroborated. by  no  con- 
curring testimony,  and  resembling  those  fabulous  accounts 
which  every  nation  gives  of  its  origin.  Upon  reading  this 
book,  we  find  it  full  of  prodigies*  and  miracles.  It  gives 
an  account  of  a  state  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature 
entirely  different  from  the  present :  Of  our  fall  from  that 
state:  Of  the  age  of  man,  extended  to  near  a  thousand 
years  :  Of  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  a  deluge :  Of 
the  arttttrary  choice  of  one  people  as  the  favourites  of  hea* 
ven ;  and  that  people  the  countrymen  of  the  author :  Of 
their  deliverance  from  bondage  by  prodigies  the  most  asto* 
nisbing  imaginable :  I  desire  any  one  to  lay  his  hand  upon 
bis  heart,  and^  after  a  serious  consideration,  declare,  wbe- 
ther  he  thinks  that  the  falsehood  of  such  a  book,  support- 
ed by  such  a  testimony,  would  be  more  extraordinary  and 
miraculous  than  all  the  miracles  it  relates ;  which  is,  how« 
ever,  necessary  to  make  it  be  received,  according  to  the 
measures  of  probability  above  established. 

What  we  have  said  of  miracles,  may  be  applied  without 
any  variation,  to  prophecies ;  and  indeed  all  prophecies  are 
real  miracles,  and  as  such  only  can  be  admittedas  proofs 
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of  any  revelation.  If  it  did  not  exceed  the  capacity  of  ha- 
man  nature  to  foretell  future  events,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
employ  any  prophecy  as  an  argument  for  a  divine  mission 
or  authority  from  heaven.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  we 
may  conclude,  that  the  Chridian  Religion  not  only  was  at 
first  attended  with  miracles,  but  even  at  this  day  eannot, 
be  believed  by  any  reasonable  person  without  one.  Mere 
reason  is  insufficient  to  ccxivince  us  of  its  veracity  :  And 
whoever  is  moved  by  Faith  to  astent  to  it,  is  conscious  of 
a  continued  miracle  in  his  own  person,  which  subverts  all 
the  princif^tes  of  his  understanding,  and  gives  him  a  deter- 
mination to  believe  what  is  most  contrary  to  custom  and 
experience. 
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STATE. 

I  WAS  lately  engaged  in  conversation  with  a  friend  who 
loves  sceptical  paradoxes ;  wbere^  though  he  advanced 
many  principles,  of  which  I  can  by  no  means  approve,  yet 
as  they  seem  to  be  curious,  and  to>  bear  some  relation  to 
the  chain  of  reasoning  carried  on  throughout  this  inquiry, 
I  shall  here  copy  them  from  my  memory  as  accurately  as 
I  can,  in  order  to  submit  them  to  the  judgment  of  the 
reader. 

Our  conversation  began  with  my  admiring  the  singular 
good  fortune  of  philosophy,  which,  as  it  requires  entire 
libertyfabove  all  other  privileges,  and  chiefly  flourishes  from 
the  free  opposition  of  sentiments  and  argumentation,  re« 
ceived  its  first  birth  in  an  age  and  country  of  freedom 
and  toleration,  and  was  never  cramped,  even  in  its  most 
extravagant  principles,  by  any  creeds,  confessions,  or  pe- 
nal statutes.  For,  except  the  banishment  of  Protagoras, 
and  the  death  of  Socrates,  which  last  event  proceeded  pert- 
ly from  other  motives,  there  are  scarcely  any  instances  to 
be  met  with,  in  ancient  history,  of  this  bigotted  jealousy, 
with  which  the  present  age  is  so  much  infested.  Epicu- 
rus lived  at  Ath^s  to  an  advanced  age,  in  peace,  and 
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tranquillity  :  Epicureans  *■  were  even  admitted  to  receive  the 
sacerdotal  character,  and  to  officiate  at  the  altar,  in  the 
most  sacred  rites  of  the  established  religion :  And  the  pu- 
blic encouragement  ^  of  pensions  and  salaries  was  afforded 
equally,  by  the  wisest  of  all  the  Roman  emperors  ^,  to  the 
professors  of  every  sect  of  philosophy.  How  requisite 
such  kind  of  treatment  was  to  philosophy,  in  her  early 
youth,  will  easily  be  conceived,  if  we  reflect  that,  even  at 
present,  when  she  may  be  supposed  more  hardy  and  ro- 
bust, she  bears  with  much  difficulty  the  inclemency  of 
the  seasons,  and  those  harsh  winds  of  calumny  and  perse- 
cution which  blow  upon  her. 

You  admire,  says  my  friend,  as  the  singular  good  for- 
tune of  philosophy,  what  seems  to  result  from  the  natural 
course  of  things,  and  to  be  unavoidable  in  every  age  and 
nation.  This  pertinacious  bigotry,  of  which  you  complain 
as  so  fatal  to  philosophy,  is  really  her  offspring,  who,  after 
allying  with  superstition,  separates  himself  entirely  from 
the  interest  of  his  parent,  and  becomes  her  most  inveterate 
eiiemy  and  persecutor.  Speculative  dogmas  of  religion^ 
the  present  occasions  of  such  furious  dispute,  could  not 
possibly  be  conceived  or  admitted  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world ;  when  mankind,  being  wholly  illiterate,  formed  an 
idea  of  religion  more  suitable  to  their  weak  apprehensions, 
and  composed  their  sacred  tenets  of  such  tales  chiefly  aa 
were  the  objects  of  traditional  belief,  more  than  of  argu- 
ment or  disputation.  Aflier  the  first  alarm,  tb^reibre,  was 
over,  which  aroto  from  the  new  paradoxes  and  principles 
ef  the  philosophers ;  these  teachers  seem  ever  after,  during 
the  ages  of  antiquity,  to  have  Hveil  in  great  harmony  with 
^e  establish^  superstition,  and  id  have  made  a  fair  par* 
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tition  of  mankind  between  tbem ;  the  fonner  claiming  all 
the  learned  and  wise,  the  latter  possessing  all  the  vulgar  and 
illiterate. 

It  seems  then,  say  I»  that  you  leave  politics  entirely  out 
of  the  question,  and  never  suppose,  that  a  wise  magistrate 
can  justly  be  jealous  of  certain  tenets  of  philosophy,  such 
as  those  of  Epicurus,  which,  denying  a  divine  esustence, 
and  consequently  a  providence  and  a  future  state,  seem  to 
loosen,  in  a  great  measure,  the  ties  of  morality,  and  may 
be  supposed,  for  that  reason,  pernicious  to  the  peace  of  ci- 
vil society. 

I  know,  replied  he,  that  in  fact  these  persecutions  never^ 
in  any  age,  proceeded  from  calm  reason,  or  from  expe- 
rience of  the  pernicious  consequences  of  philosophy ;  but 
Mrose  entirely  from  passion  and  prejudice.  But  what  if  I 
should  advance  farther,  and  assert,  that,  if  Epicurus  had 
been  accused  before  the  people,  by  any  of  the  syccphants^ 
or  informers  of  those  days,  he  could  easily  have  defended 
his  cause,  and  proved  his  principles  of  philosophy  to  be  as 
talutaiy  as  those  of  his  adversaries,  who  endeavoured^ 
with  such  zeal,  to  expose  him  to  the  public  hatred  audi 
jealousy. 

I  wish,  said  I,  you  would  try  your  eloquence  upon  so 
extraordinary  a  topic,  and  make  a  speech  for  Epicurus, 
which  might  satisfy,  not  the  mob  of  Athens,  if  you  will 
allow  that  ancient  and  polite  city  to  have  contained  any 
mob,  but  the  more  philosophical  part  of  his  audience,  such 
as  might  be  supposed  capable  of  comprehending  bis  argu- 
ments. 

The  matter  would  not  be  difficult,  upon  such  conditions^ 
replied  he :  And  if  you  please,  I  shall  suppose  myself  Epi- 
curus for  a  moment,  and  make  you  stand  for  the  Athenian 
^ple^  and  shall  deliver  you  such  an  harangue  i^  will  &3L 
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|J1  the  urn  with  white  b^ans,  and  leave  not  a  blaok  one  to 
gratify  the  malice  of  my  adversaries* 

Yery  well :  Fray  proceed  upon  these  suppositions* 
I  come  hither,  O  ye  Athenians  I  to  justify,  in  your  as- 
sembly, what  I  maintained  in  my  school,  and  I  find  myself 
impeached  by  furious  antagonists,  instead  of  reasoning  with 
•calm  and  dispassionate  inquirers.  .  Your  deliberations, 
which  of  right  should  be  directed  to  questions  of  public 
good,  and  tbe  interest  of  the  commonwealth,  are  diverted 
to  the  disquisitions  of  speculative  philosophy;  and  these 
magnificent,  but  perhaps  fruitless  inquiries,  take  place  of 
your  more  familiar  but  more  useful  occupations.  But  so 
£ur  as  in  me  lies,  I  will  prevent  this  abuse.  We  shall  not 
here,  di&pitte  concerning  the  origin  and  government  of 
worlds.  We  shall  only  inquire  how  far  such  questions 
concern  the  public  interest.  And  if  I  can  persuade  you, 
that  they  are  entirely  indifferent  to  the  peace  of  society 
and  security  of  government,  I  hope  that  you  will  present* 
ly  send  us  back  to  our  schools,  there  to  examine  at  leisure 
the  question,  the  most  sublime,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  speculative  of  all  philosophy.  ..     « 

The  religious  philosophers,  not  satisfied  with  the  tradi« 
tion  of  your  forefathers,  and  doctrine  of  your  priests,  (in 
which  I  willingly  acquiesce),  indalge  a  rash  curiosity,  in 
trying  how  £»r  they  can  establish  religion  upon  the  princi^-' 
pies  of  reason ;  and  they  thereby  excite,  instead  of  satisfy- 
ing, the  doubts  which  naturaUy  arise  from  a  diligent  and 
scrupulous  inquiry.  They  paint,  in  the  mgst  magnificent 
colours,  the  order,  beauty,  and  wise  arrangement  of  the 
universe ;  and  then  aski  if  such  a  glorious  display  of  intel- 
ligence couid  proceed  from  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  a« 
toms,  or  if  chance  could  produce  what  the  greatest  geniu  s 
can  never  sufficiently  admire*    I  shall  not  examine  tbe  just« 
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nesn  of  this  argametit.  I  shall  adlow  it  to  be  as  ftdlid  as 
my  antagonists  and  accusers  can  desfre.  It  is-  safficien€ 
if  I  can  proye,  from  this  very  reasoning,  that  the  question 
is  entirely  speculative,  and  that,  #hen  in  my  philosophical 
'disquisitions,  I  deny  a  providence  and  a  future  state,  I  un- 
dermine not  the  foundations  of  society,  but  advance  prin- 
ciples, vbicb  they  themselves,  upon  their  own  topics,  if 
they  argue  consistently,  must  allow  to  be  solid  and  salis- 
fectory. 

'  You,  then»  who  are  my  accusers,  have  acknowledged, 
that  tbe  chief  or  soleargumentfbr  a  divine  existence,  (which 
I  never  question^)  is  derived 'from  tbe  order  of  nature; 
where  there  appear  such  marks  of  intelligence  and  design, 
that  you  think  it  extravi^nt  to  assign  for  its  cause,  either 
diance,  or  the  Uind  and  nnguided  fored  of  matter.  You 
allow  that  this  is  an  argument  drawn  AK>m  efiects  to  causes* 
From  the  order  of  the  work,  you  infer  that  there  must  have 
been  project  and  forethought  in  the  workman.  .  If  you  can* 
not  make  out  this  point,  you  allow  that  your  conclusion 
fails ;  and  you  pretend  not  to  establish  the  coneiusion  in  a 
greater  latitude  than  the  phenomena  of  nature  will  justify. 
These  are  your  concessions.  I  desire  you  to  mark  the  con* 
sequences. 

'  When  we  infer  any  particular  cause  from  an  effect,  we 
xnust  proportion  the  one  to  the  other,  and  can  never  be 
allowed  to  ascribe  to  tbe  cause  any  qualities,  but  what  are 
exactly  suflScient  to  produce  the  effect.  A  body  of  ten 
ounces  raised  in  iny  scale  may  serve  as  a-  proof,  that  tbe 
counterbalanciiig  weight  exceeds  ten  ounces ;  but  can  ne« 
ver  afford  a  reason  that  it  exceeds  a  hundred.  -  If  the  cause, 
assigned  for  any  effect,  be  not  sufficient  to  produce  it,  we 
must  either  reject  that  cause,  or  add  to  it  such  qualities  as 
win  give  it  a  just  proportion  to  the  effect.    But  if  W(^  ss-' 
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cribe  to  it  fiurther  qualitiesj  or  affirm  it  capable  of  produ^ 
cing  other  effects^  we  can  only  indulge  the  licence  of  con- 
jecturcb  and  arbitrarily  suppose  the  existence  of  qualities 
and  energies  without  reason  or  authority. 

The  same  rule  holds*  whether  the  cause  assigned  be  brut^ 
unconscious  matter*  or  a  rational  intelligent  being.  If  the 
cause  be  known  only  by  the  eff^t»  we  never  ought  to  as« 
cribe  to  it  any  qualities  beyond  what  are  precisely  requisite 
to  produce  the  effect :  Nor  can  we,  by  any  rules  of  just 
reasoning*  return  back  from  the  cause*  and  infer  other  ef- 
fects from  it*  beyond  those  by  which  alone  it  is  known  to 
us.  No  one*  merely  from  the  sight  of  one  of  Zeuxis's  pic* 
tares,  could  know  that  he  was  alsaa  sti^tuary  or  architectf 
and  was  an  artist  no  less  skilful  in  stone  and  murble  than 
in  colours.  The  talents  and  taste  displayed  in  the  particu- 
lar work  before  us ;  these  we  may  safely  conclude  the  work- 
man to  be  possessed  of.  The  cause  must  be  proportioned 
to  the  effect ;  and  if  we  exactly  and  precisely  proportion  it» 
we  shall  never  find  in  it  any  qualities  that  point  farther*  or 
afford  an  inference  concerning  any  oth^  design  or  per- 
formance. Such  qualities  roust  be  somewhat  beyond  what 
is  merely  requisite  for  producing  the  effi^t  which  we  ex- 
amine. 

Allowing*  therefore*  the  gods  to  be  the  authors  of  the 
existence  or  order  of  the  universe ;  it  follows  that  thejT 
possess  that  precise  degree  of  power*  intelligence*  and  be- 
nevolence, which  appears  in  their  workmanship ;  but  no- 
thing further  can  ever  be  proved*  except  we  call  in  the  as- 
sistance of  exaggeration  and  flattery  to  supply  the  defects 
of  argument  and  reasoning.  So  far  as  the  traces  of  any 
attributes  at  present  appear*  so  far  may  we  conclude  these 
attributes  to  exist.  The  supposition  of  farther  attributes 
h  mere  hypothesis ;  much  more  the  supposition  thati  in 
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distant  regions  of  space  or  periods  of  time,  there  faasbeenf 
or  win  be,  a  more  magnificent  display  of  these  attributes, 
and  a  scheme  of  administration  more  suitable  to  sudi  ima« 
ginary  virtues*  We  can  never  be  allowed  to  mount  up 
from  the  universe,  the  effect,  to  Jupiter,  the  cause :  and 
then  descend  downwards,  to  infer  any  new  effect  from  that 
cause ;  as  if  the  pres^it  eflEects  alone  were  not  entirely 
-worthy  of  the  glorious  attributes  which  we  ascribe  to  that 
deity*  The  knowledge  of  the  cause  being  derived  solely 
from  the  effect,  they  must  be  exactly  adjusted  to  each  other ; 
and  the  one  can  never  refer  to  any  thing  farther,  or  be  the 
foundation  of  any  new  inference  and  conclusion. 

You  find  certain  phenomena  in  nature.  You  seek  a 
cause  or  author.  You  imagine  that  you  have  found  him. 
You  afterwards  become  so  enamoured  of  this  offspring  of 
your  brain,  that  you  imagine  it  impossible  but  he  must  pro«- 
duce  soiAething  greater  and  more  perfect  than  the  present 
acene  of  things,  which  is  so  full  of  ill  and  disorder.  You 
forget  that  this  superlative  intelligence  and  benevoleiice 
are  entirely  imaginary,  or,  at  least,  without  any  foundation 
in  reason ;  and  that  you  have  no  ground  to  ascribe  to  him 
any  qualities  but  what  you  see  he  has  actually  exerted  and 
displayed  in  his  productions.  Let  your  gods,  therefore, 
O  philosophers  I  be  suited  to  the  present  appearances  of 
nature :  And  presume  not  to  alter  these  appearances  by 
arbitrary  suppositions,  in  order  to  suit  them  to  the  attri- 
butes which  you  so  fondly  ascribe  to  your  deities. 

When  priests  and  poets,  supported  by  your  authority, 
O  Athenians  I  talk  of  a  golden  or  silver  age,  which  prece- 
ded  the  present  state  of  vice  and  misery,  I  hear  them  with 
attention  and  with  reverence.  But  when  philosophers, 
who  pretend  to  neglect  authority,  and  to  cultivate  reason, 
bold  the  same  diacourse,  I  pay  them  not,  I  own,  the  same 
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obsequious  submission  and  pious  deference.  I  ask,  ti^ho 
carried  them  into  the  celestial  regions,  who  admitted  them 
into  the  councils  of  gods,  who  opened  to  them  the  book  of 
fate,  that  they  thus  rashly  affirm  that  their  deities  have 
executed,  or  will  execute,  any  purpose  beyond  what  has 
actually  appeared  ?  If  they  tell  me  that  they  have  mounted 
on  the  steps,  or  by  the  gradual  ascent  of  reason,  and  by 
drawing  inferences  from  effects  to  causes,  I  still  insist  that 
they  have  aided  the  ascent  of  reason  by  the  wings  of  ima- 
gination ;  otherwise  they  could  not  thus  change  their  man- 
ner of  inference,  and  argue  from  causes  to  effects ;  presu- 
ming that  a  more  perfect  production  than  the  present 
world  would  be  more  suitable  to  such  perfect  beings  as  the 
gods,^nd  forgetting  that  they  have  no  reason  to  ascribe  to 
these  celestial  beings  any  perfection  or  any  attribute  but 
what  can  be  found  in  the  present  world. 

Hence  all  the  fruitless  industry  to  account  for  the  ill  ap- 
pearances of  nature,  and  save  the  honour  of  the  gods;  whild 
we  must  acknowledge  the  reality  of  that  evil  and  disorder 
with  which  the  world  so  much  abounds.  The  obstinate 
and  intractable  qualities  of  matter,  we  are  told,  or  the  ob- 
servance of  general  laws,  or  some  such  reason,  is  the  sole 
cause  which  controlled  the  power  and  benevolence  of  Ju* 
piter,  and  obliged  him  to  create  mankind  and  every  sensi- 
ble creature  so  imperfecttind  so  unhappy.  These  attributes, 
then,  are,  it  seems,  beforehand  taken  for  granted  in  their 
greatest  latitude.  And  upon  that  supposition,  I  own,  that 
such  conjectures  may,  perhaps,  be  admitted  as  plausible 
solutions  of  the  ill  phenomena.  But  still  I  ask.  Why  take 
these  attributes  for  granted,  or  why  ascribe  to  the  cause 
any  qualities  but  what  actually  appear  in  the  effect?  Why 
torture  your  brain  to  justify  the  course  of  nature  upon  sup- 
positions, whichi  for  aught  you  know,  may  be  entirely  ima- 
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giii&ry)  and  df  which  there,  ave  to  b^  fi)uiid  no  traces  in 
the  coarse  of  nature  ?  >  .  ... 

The  religious  hypothesis^  tbeveibre,  must  b^  conudered 
only  as  a  particular  method  of  accounting  for  tbej  visible 
phenomena  of  the  universe :  But  no.  justreasQder  will  ever 
presume  to  infer  from.it  any  single  fact,  and  alter  or  add 
to  the.  phenomena  in  any  sii^le  particular*  If  you  think 
that  the  appearances  of  things rprovej^uch  cause^»  it.  is  al» 
lowable  for  yon  to  draw  an  infciirence  coi^cerning  the  exia- 
tence  of  these  pauses.  In  j^^  complicated  ai^d  sublime 
subjects,  every  one  should  be  indulged  in  the  liberty  of  con- 
jecture and  argument*  Bqt  hern  you  ought  to  rest.  If 
you  eomebajckward,  and,  arguing  from  your  inferred  causes^ 
conclude  that  any  other  fact  has  existed)  pr  will  ei^ist,  in 
the  cpurse  of  nature,  which  may  serve  as  a  fuller  display  of 
particular  attributes ;  I  must  admonish  ypu  that  you  have 
.  departed  from  the  method  of  reasoning  attached  Xq  the 
present  subjeqt,  and  have  certainly  added  something  to  the 
attributes  of  the  cause,  beyond  what  appears  in  t)ie  effect ; 
otherwise  you  coidd  never,  with  tolerable  sensjje  or  proprie- 
ty, add  any  thii^  to  the  effect,  in  prder  tp  gender  it  more 
worthy  of  the  pause.  . 

Where,  then,  is  the  odiousness  of  that  doctrine  which  X 
teach  in  my  school,  or  rather  which  I  examine  in  my  gar- 
dens ?  Or  what  do  you  find  in  tUs  whole  question,,  where^ 
in  the  security  of  good  morals,  or  the  peace  and  order  of 
society,  is  in  the  least  concerned  ? 

I  deny  a  providence,  you  say,  and  supreme  governor  of 
the  worlds  who  guides  the  course  of  events,  and  punishes, 
the  vicious  with  infamy  and  disappointment,  and  rewards 
the  virtuoys  with  honour  and  success  in  all  their  under- 
takings. But  surely  I  deny  pot  the  course  itself  of  eventSy 
which  lies  open  to  every  one's  inquiry  and  examination. 


I  acknowledge  that^  in  the  present  order  of  tUaga,  tirtue 
is  attended  with  more  peace  of  mind  than  vice,  and  meets 
whha-more  fanrouridde  reception  from  the  world.    I  am 
sensible  that|  according  to  the  past  experience  of  mankind, 
Iriendahip  is  the  chief  joy  of  human  life,  and  moderatkti 
4he  only  source  of  tranquillity  and  happiness^    I  never  ba^ 
lance  between  the  virtuous  jsnd  the  yicions  courte  of  life ; 
but  am  sensttile  that,  to  a  weH^disposed  mind,  every  ad- 
'  Vantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  fiMfmer.    And  what  can  you 
say  more,  allowing  all  your  suppositions  and  reasonings? 
You  tell  me,  indeed,  that  this  disposition  of  things  proceeds 
irom  inteUigence  and  design.     But  whatever  it  {nroeeeds 
from,  the  ^position  itsctf,  <m  which  depends  our  happi- 
ness or  misery,  and  consequently  our  conduct  and  deport- 
ment in  life,  is  stiU  the  same^    It  is  still  open  for  me^  as 
well  as  you,  to  regulate  my  behaviour  by  my' experience  df 
.past  events.     And  if  you  affirm  that,  while  a  divine  provi- 
dence is  allowed,  and  a  supreme  distributive  jostice  in  the 
universe,  I  ought  to  expect  some  more  pai^ticular  reward 
of  the  good,  and  punishment  of  the  bad,  beyond  the  ord^• 
nary  course  of  events;  I  here  find  the  same  fallacy  which 
I  have  before  endeavoured  to  detect    You  persist  in  ima- 
gining, that  if  we  grant  that  divine  existence,  for  which 
you  so  earnestly  contend,  you  may  safely  infer  consequen- 
ces iirom  it,  and  add  something  to  the  experienced  order 
<if  nature^  by  arguing  from  the  attributes  which  you  as- 
cribe to  your  gods.    You  seem  not  to  remember  that  ad 
your  reasonings  on  this  subject  can  only  be  drawn  from  e& 
fects  to  causes ;  and  that  every  argument,  deduced  from 
causes  to  effects,  must  of  necessity  be  a  gross  sophism ; 
since  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  know  any  thing  of  the 
cause,  but  what  yon  have  antecedently  not  inferred,  but 
liifcovered  to  the  full  in  the  eflfect 
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'  But  wbftt  mu6t  n  phtlosoplt^r  think  of  tboM  vain  fea* 
aoncrs  who,  intt^d  of  r^rding  the  present  Beene  of  thingt 
fu»  the  sole  object  of  their  contempkcion,  so  far  reverse  the 
whole  eoorse  of  nattind,  $&  to  render  thk  life  merely  a  pa»« 
Bage  to  something  ftuther ;  a  porch^  which  leads  to  a  great* 
«r^  and  vastly  different  bailding ;  a  prologue^  which  servea 
only  to  introda<»  the  pieee^  dnd  give  it  more  grace  and 
propriety  ?  Whence,  do  you  think,  <ssXk  such  philosophers 
derive  their  idea  of  the  gods  ?  From  their  own  conceit  and 
imagination  surely*  For  if  they  derive  it  from  the  present 
phenomena,  it  would  never  point  to  atiy  thing  ikrther,  but 
must  be  exactly  adjusted  to  them.  That  the  divinity  may 
possibly  be  endowed  with  attributes  which  we  have  never 
seen  exerted ;  may  be  governed  by  principles  of  taction 
which  we  cannot  discover  to  be  satisfied ;  all  this  will  free- 
ly be  allowed^  But  still  this  is  mere  possibility  and  h3rpo- 
thesis.  We  never  can  have  reason  to  infer  any  attributes 
or  any  principles  of  action  in  him,  but  so  far  as  we  know 
them  to  have  been  exerted  and  satisfied. 

Are  there  any  marks  qfa  distribtdive  justice  in  tke  world  f 
If  you  answer  in  the  affirmative,  I  conclude  that,  since  jus« 
tioe  here  exerts  itself,  it  is  satisfied.  If  you  repty  in  the 
negative^  I  conclude  that  you  have  then  no  reason  to  as- 
cribe justice,  in  our  sense  of  ii,  to  the  gods.  If  you  hold 
m  medium  between  affirmation  and  negation,  by  saying  that 
the  justice  of  the  gods,  at  present,  everts  itself  in  part,  but 
not  in  its  foil  extent;  I  answer,  that  you  have  no  reason 
to  give  it  any  particular  extent,  but  only  so  fiir  as  you  «ee 
it,  at  present 9  exort  itself. 

Thus  I  bring  the  dispute,  O  Athenians !  to  a  short  is* 
sue  with  my  antagonists.  The  course  of  nature  lies  open 
to  my  contemplation  as  well  as  to  theirs.  The  e:!i^perien«> 
fed  train  of  eyents  is  the  great  standard,  fay  which  we  idl 
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regaUde  oar  conduct  KoCUag  ebe  can-  be  appealed  to  in 
Ihe  field,  or  in  the  senate.  Nothing  elto  ought  ever  to  be 
heard  of  in  the  school,  or  in  the  ch^t*  In  yain  would 
our  limited  understanding  break  through  those  boundaries 
which  are  too  narrow  for  our  fcHid  imagination*  While 
we  argue  from  the  course  of  nature,  and  infer  a  pa)rticujar 
intelligent  cause,  i/rhich  first  bestowed,  and  still  preserves 
order  in  the  universe,  we  emfaorace  a  principle  which  Is  both 
uncertain  and  useless.  It  is  uncertain ;  because  the  sub- 
ject lies  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  human  experience.  It 
is  useless ;  because  our  knowledge  of  this  cause  being  de» 
rived  entirely  from  the  course  of  nature,  we  can  never,  acr 
cording  to  the  rvles  of  just  reasoning,  return  back  from  the 
cause,  with  any  n^w  inference,  or,  making  additions  to  the 
common  and  experienced  course  of  nature,  establish  any 
principles  of  conduct  and  behaviour. 

I  obaerve  (s^id  {,  finding  he  had  finished  his  harangue) 
that  you  neglect  not  the  artifice  of  the  demagogues  of  old; 
and  as  you  were  pleased  to  make  me  stand  for  the  people^ 
you  insinuate  yourself  into  my  favour  by  embracing  t^ose 
principles  to  which,  you  .know,  I  have  always  expressed  f 
particular  attachment.  But  allowing  you  to  make  exper 
rience  (as  indeed  I  think  you  ought)  the  only  standard  of 
our  judgment  concerning  this,  and  all  other  questions  of 
fact,  I  doubt  not  but,  from  the  very  same  experience  to 
which  you  appeal,  it  may  be  possible  to  refute  this  reasppr 
ing,  whicli  you  have  put  into  the  mouth  of  Epicfinfs.  If 
you  saw,  for  instance,  a  half-finished  building,  surrounded 
with  heaps  of  brick  and  stone  and  mortar|  and  all  tlie  in- 
strumeiits  of  masonry  ^  could  you  not  infer  from  the  efiect 
that  it  was  a  work  of  design  and  contrivance  ?  And  could 
you  not  return  again,  from  this  inferred  cause,  to  infer  new 
additions  to  the  effect,  and  conclude  that  the  building 
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would  soon  b^  finisbed)  luad  receive  a!I  the  further  improve- 
ments which  art  could  bestow  upon  it  ?  If  you  saw  upon 
the  8ea*6hore  the  print  of  onehUman  foot»  you  would  con^ 
iplude  that  a  man  had  passed  that  way,-  and  that  he  had  al- 
so left  the  traces  pf  the  other  foot,  ^ugh  eJDTaced  by  the 
rolling  of  the  sands  or  inundation  of  the  watars.  Why 
then  do  you  refuse  to  admit  the  same  method^of  reasoning 
with  regard  to  the  order  of  nature?  Consider  the  worlfl 
and  the  present  life  only  as  an  imperfect  buildingi  fronk 
which  you  can  infer  a  superior  intelligence  i  and  arguing 
from  th^t  superior  intelligence,  which  can  leave  nothing 
imperfect,  why  may  you  not  infer  a  more! finished  scheme 
or  plan,  which  will  receive  its  completion  in-  some  distant 
point  of  space  or  time  ?  Are  not  these  methods  of  reason- 
ing exactly  similar  ?  And  under  what  pretence  can  you 
embrace  the  one  while  you  reject  the  other  ? 

The  infinity  4]i£Perence  of  the  subjects,  replied  he,  is  a 
sufficient  foundation  for  this  difference  in  my  conclusions. 
In  works  of  human  art  and  contrivance,  it  is  allowable  to 
advance  from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  and  returning  back 
from  the  cause,  to  form  new  inferences  concerning  the  e& 
feet,  and  examine  the  alterations  which  it  has  probably 
undergone,  or  may  still  undergo.  But  what  is  the  foun- 
dation o£  this  method  of  reasoning  ?  Plainly  this ;  that 
man  is  a  being,  whom  we  know  by  experience,  whose  mo- 
tives and  designs  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  whose  pro- 
jects and  inclinations  have  a  certain  connection  and.  cohe- 
rence, according  to  the  laws  which  nature  has  established 
£i>r  the  government  of  such  a  creature.  When  therefore 
we  find,  that  any  work  has  proceeded  from  the  skill  and  in- 
dustry of  man  $  as  we  are  otherwise  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  animal,  we  can  draw  a  hundred  inferences 
concerning  what  may  be  expect^  frpm  him;  and  these 
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w£er»ce8  viU  «U  be  foiHMkd  ki  espcrieoce  Md  ob9^ 
But  did  we  know  m^xx  only  from  the  tin^  work  or  pro- 
ductum  wbkb  we  examine^  it  wete  iraposiible  fipc  u»  to  aiv 
gjue  in  thi«  nanner }  becmse  our  knowledge  of  aU  the 
qoalitjes  whieb  we  eacribe  to  biro,  being  in  that  case  do* 
rived  from  the  production^  it  is  iinpmsible  thcgr  couU 
point  to  any  tbing  iaFtber,  or  be  the  foandation  of  any 
new  inference.  The  print  of  a  foot  in  the  aand  can  only 
proTe,  when  considered  alon^  that  there  waa  aome  figure 
adapted  to  it,  by  which  it  was  produced :  But  the  print  of 
a  honian  foot  provee  likewise  from  our  other  experience^ 
that  there  was  probaUy  another  foot,  which  alao  1^  its 
inyression,  though  effiiced  by  tia^  or  other  accidents^ 
Here  we  mount  from  the  effect  to  the  cau«e;  and  descend* 
ing  again  from  the  cause,  inier  alterations  in  the  effect; 
but  this  is  not  a  continuation  of  the  same  simply  chain  id 
^reasoning*  We  comprehend  in  this  case  a  hundred  other 
experiences  and  observations^  concerning  the  usual  figure 
and  members  of  that  species  of  animal,  without  which  this 
method  of  argument  must  be  considered  as  fallacious  and 
sophistical. 

The  case  is  not  the  same  with  our  reasonings  from  the 
works  of  nature*  The  D^ity  is  known  to  us  only  by  hia 
productions,  and  is  a  single  being  in  tLe  universe,  not 
comprehended  under  any  species  or  genus,  from  whose 
experienced  attributes  or  qualities  we  can,  by  analogy,  in* 
fer  any  attribute  or  quality  in  him.  As  the  universe  showa 
wisdom  and  goodness,  we  infor  wisdom  and  goodness.  As 
it  shows  a  particular  degree  of  these  p^ lections,  we  infer 
a  particular  degree  of  them,  precisely  adapted  to  the  effed 
which  we  examine.  But  farther  attributes,  or  farther  de^ 
grees  of  the  same  attributes,  we  can  never  be  authorised  ta 
infer  or  suj^ae^  by  any  rules  of  just  reascming.    Now^ 
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without  some  each  licence  of  tuppositioiii  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  argue  from  the  causei  or  infer  &ny  alterAtion  in 
die  eflfect,  beyond  what  has  immediately  fallen  under  out 
observation.  Greater  good  produced  by  this  Bdng  musi 
still  prove  a  greater  degree  of  goodness.  A  more  impar* 
dal  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  must  proceed 
from  a  greater  regard  to  justice  and  equity.  Every  sup* 
posed  addition  to  the  works  <^  nature  makes  an  addition 
to  the  i^tribtttes  of  the  Author  of  nature  j  and'consequent'^ 
ly»  being  entirely  unsupported  by  any  reason  or  argument^ 
can  never  be  admitted  but  as  mere  conjecture  and  hypo* 
thesis  \ 

The  great  source  6(  our  mistake  on  this  subject,  and  of 
the  unbounded  licence  of  conjecture  which  we  indulge,  is, 
that  we  tadtly  consider  ourselves  as  in  the  place  of  the 
Supreme  Being;'  and  conclude  that  he  will,  on  every  oc- 
casion,  observe  the  same  conduct  which  we  ourselves,  in 
his  situation,  would  have  embraced  as  reasonable  and  eli- 
gible. But,  besides  that  the  ordinary  course  of  nature 
may  convince  us,  that  almost  every  thing  h  regulated  by 
principles  and  maxims  very  different  from  ours ;  besides  this, 
I  say,  it  must  evidently  appear  contrary  to  all  rule  of  analo« 
gy,  to  reason,  from  the  projects  and  intentions  of  men,  to 
those  of  a  Being  so  different,  and  so  much  superior.  In 
human  nature  there  is  a  certain  experienced  coherence  of 
designs  and  inclinations;  so  that  when,  from  any  fact,  we 
have  discovered  one  intention  of  any  man,  it  may  often  be 
reasonable^  from  experience,  to  infer  another,  and  draw  a 
long  chain  of  conclusions  concerning  bis  past  or  future 
conduct.  But  this  method  of  reasoning  can  never  have 
place  with  regard  to  a  being  so  remote  and  incompreben^ 
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sible^  who  bears  much  less  analogy  to  atiy  other  being  in 
the  universe  than  the  sun  to  a  waxen  taper,  and  who  dis- 
covers himself,  only  by  some  faint  traces  or  outlines)  be- 
yond which  we  have  no  authority  to  ascribe  to  him  any 
attribute  or  perfection.  What  we  imagine  to  be  a  superior 
perfection,  may  really  be  a  defect.  Or  were  it  ever  so  much 
a  perfection,  the  ascribing  of  it  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
where  it  appears  not  to  have  been  really  exerted  to  the 
full  in  his  works,  savours  more  of  flattery  and  panegyric 
than  of  just  reasoning  and  sound  philosophy.  All  the  phi- 
losophy, therefore,  in  the  world,  and  al]  the  religion,  which 
is  nothing  but  a  species  of  philosophy,  will  never  be  able 
to  carry  us  beyond  the  usual  course  of  experience,  or  give 
us  measures  of  conduct  and  behaviour  different  from  those 
which  are  furnished  by  reflections  on  common  life.  No 
new  fact  can  ever  be  inferred  from  the  religiou3^  hypothec 
sis ;  no  event  foreseen  or  foretpid  ;  no  rews»*d  or  punish- 
ment expected  or  dreaded,  beyond  what  is  already  knowa 
I^y  practice  and  observation.  So  that  my  apology  for  Epi- 
curus will  still  appear  solid  and  satisfactory;  nor  have  the 
political  interests  of  society  any  connection  with  the  philo- 
sophical disputes  concerning  metaphysics  and  reh'gion. 

There  is  still  one  circumstance,  replied  I,  which  you 
seem  to  have  overlooked.  Thqi^gh  I  should  allow  your 
premises,  I  must  deny  your  conclusion.  You  conclude^ 
that  religious  doctrines  and  reasonings  cart  have  no  influ- 
eice  on  Hfe,  because  they  ought  to  have  no  influence; 
never  considering  that  men  reason  not  in  the  same  man- 
ner you  do,  but  draw  many  consequences  from  the  belief 
of  a  Divine  Existence,  and  suppose  that  the  Deity  will  in- 
flict punishments  on  vice,  and  bestow  rewards  on  virtue^ 
beyond  what  appear  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 
Whether  this  reasoning  of  theirs  be  just  or  not,  is  no  mat-^ 
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t'er.  Its  influence  on  tlieir  life  and  conduct  must  stilT  be 
the  same.  And  those  who  Attempt  to  dMabnse  them  of 
such  prejudices,  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  good  reason- 
ers,  but  I  cannot  allow  them  to  be  good  cititsens  and  poG- 
ticians ;  since  they  free  men  from  one  restraint  upon  their 
passions,  and  make  the  infringement  of  the  laws  of  society, 
in  one  respect,  more  easy  and  secure. 

After  all,  I  may  perhaps  agree  to  your  general  conclu- 
fiion  in  favour  of  liberty,  though  upon  different  premises 
from  those  on  which  you  endeavour  to  found  it.  I  think 
that  the  state  ought  to  tolerate  every  principle  of  philoso- 
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phy ;  nor  is  there  an  instance,  that  any  government  has 
stiffered  in  its  political  interests  by  such  indulgence.  There 
is  BO  enthusiasm  among  philosophers ;  their  doctrines  are 
liot  very  alluring  to  the  people ;  and  no  restraint  can  be 
put  upon  their  reasonings  but  what  must  be  of  dangerous 
consequence  to  the  sciences;  and  even  to  the  state,  by 
paving  the  way  for  persecution  and  oppression  in  points 
where  the  generality  of  mankind  are  more  deeply  interest* 
ed  and  concenied. 

But  there  occurs  to  me  (continued  J)  with  regard  to 
your  main  topic,  a  difficulty  which  I  shall  just  prq>06e  to 
you,  without  insisting  on  it;  lest  it  lead  into  reasonings  of 
too  nice  and  delicate  a  niU;ure.  In  a  word,  I  much  doubt 
whether  it  be  possible  for  ^  cause  to  be  known  only  by  its 
effect  (as  you  have  all  along  supposed),  or  to  be  of  so  sinh 
gular  and  particular  a  nature  as  to  have  no  parallel  and  no 
similarity  with  any  other  cause  or  object  that  has  ever  fallen 
under  our  observation.  It  is  only  when  two  species  of  ob- 
jects are  found  to  be  constantly  conjoined,  that  we  can  in- 
fer the  one  fronr  the  other ;  and  were  an  effect  presented, 
which  was  entirely  singular,  and  could  not  be  comprehoid* 
ed  under  any  known  species^  I  do  not  see  that  we  could 
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form  any  copjectnre  or  inference  at  all  concerning  its  cause. 
If  experience  and  obeervationi  and  analogy^  be^  indeedf 
the  only  guides  which,  we  can  reasonably  follow  in  infer- 
ences of  this  nature ;  both  the  effect  and  cause  must  bear 
a  similarity  and  resemblance  to  other  efiects  and  causes 
which  we  know,  and  which  we  have  found  in  many  in* 
stances  to  be  conjoined  with  each  other*  I  leave  it  to 
your  own  reflection  to  pursue  the  consequences  of  this 
principle.  I  shall  just  observe,  that  as  the  antagonists  of 
Epicurus  always  suppose  the  universe,  an  effect  quite  sin« 
gular  and  unparallel,  to  be  the  proof  of  a  Deity,  a  cause 
no  less  singular  and  unparalleled  §  your  reasonings  upon 
that  supposition,  seem,  at  least,  to  merit  our  attentioo. 
Ther^  is,  I  own*  some  diflSculty  how  we  can  never  return 
from  the  cause  to  the  effect,  and,  reasoning  from  our  ideas 
of  the  former,  infer  any  aheratipp  on  tha  latter,  or  any  ad- 
dition to  it« 


I  • 
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PART  I. 

X  HBM  is  not  a  grefttcs*  number  of  pUliMOpliieal  roMoa* 
jngs  dsqiiayed  opoa  any  snl^ecty  disn  those  whitfa  profa 
die  eadstence  of  a  Pdiy,  and  Mfiste  tl»  Maciea  of  jII^^ 
and  yet  die  mosjt  reHigious  philosophers  sdll  dispute  wiitfdier 
any  man  osn  be  ao  bHnded  as  to  be  a  speculsftive  adieist^ 
How  dbaU  we  reconcile  dicMt  oontradiotions  ?  Tlie  knigbf^ 
errantSy  who  wandered  about  to  dear  the  worid  of  dri^gons 
and  of  giants,  never  entertained  iht  kest  doobt  widi  i^ 
gard  to  tbe  existence  of  these  monsters. 

The  Sceptic  is  anodier  enemy  <^  religion^  who  natnraDy 
pnmdces  tjbe  indignation  of  all  divines  and  graver  philoso^ 
phers ;  though  it  is  certain  that  no  man  ever  met  widi  any 
such  afarard  creature^  or  conversed  with  a  man  who  bad 
ix>  opinion  or  principle  conoemmg  nay  sufaject,  either  of 
auction  or  speoukdon.  This  begets  a  very  natuial  qisea- 
don.  What  is  meant  by  a  sci^ic  i  And  how  far  is  it  poe«> 
sible  to  push  tbese  philosophical  principles  of  doabt  and 
uncertainty  ? 

There  is  a  ispecm  of  scepdcisai^  ui^ecedettt  to  aH  iMdjr 
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and  pbilosophji  which  is  much  inculcated  by  Des  Cartet- 
and  others,  as  a  sovereign  preservative  against  error  and 
precipitate  judgment.  It  recommends  an  universal  doubt, 
not  only  of  all  our  former  opinions  and  principles,  but  also 
of  our  very  faculties ;  of  whose  veracity,  say  they,  we  must 
assure  ourselves,  by  a  chain  of  reasoning,  deduced  from 
some  original  principle,  which  cannot  possibly  be  fallacious 
or  deceitful.  But  neither  is  there  any  such  original  prin- 
ciple, which  has  a  prerogative  above  others  that  are  self- 
evident  and  convincing :  Or  if  there  were,  could  we  ad- 
vance a  step  beyond  it  but  by  the  use  of  those  very  facul- 
ties of  which  we  are  supposed  to  be  already  diffident  ?  The 
Cartesian  doubt,  therefore,  were  it  ever  possible  to  be  at- 
tained by  any  humiin  creatui^  (as  it  plainly  is  not),  would 
be  entirely  incurable;  and  no  reasoning  could  ever  bring 
lis  to  a  state  of  assurance  and  conviction  upon  any  subject; 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  this  species  of  scep^ 
ttciam,  wben.moro  moderate,  may  be  understood  in  a  very 
reasonable  sense,  aiid  b  a  necessary  preparative  to  the 
i^tudy  of  philosophy,  by  preserving  a  proper  impartiality  in 
our  judgments,  and  weaning  our  mind  from  all  those  pre^ 
judices  which  we  may  have  imbibed  from  education  or  rash 
opinion.  To  begin  with  clear  and  self-evident  principles, 
to  advance  by  timorous  and  sure  steps,  to  review  frequent* 
ly  our  conclusions,  and  examine  accurately  all  their  con* 
sequences;  thovgh  by  thei^e  means  we  shall  make  both,  a 
9I0W  and  a  short  progress  in  our  systems ;  are  the  onlj 
methods  by  which  we  oan  ever  hope  to  reach  truth,  and  atr 
tain  a  proper  ^talnlity  and  certainty  in  our  determinatioiii^ 

There  is  another  species  of  scepticism,  consequent  to 
science  and  inquiry,  when  men  are  supposed  to  have  disr 
(Sover^d,  ^\thet  the  absolute  faUapiousness  of  their  mental 
faculties,  or  their  unfitness  to  reach  any  fixed  determina^ 
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lion  in  all  thos^  carious  subjects  of  q)ecttlatton  about 
which  thej  are  commonly  emfdoyed.  Even  onr  very  aienset 
are  brought  into  dispute,  by  a  certain  species  of.  philoso-^' 
phers ;  and  the  maxims  of  common  life  are  subjected  to 
the  same  doubt  as  the  most  profound  principles  or  conclu* 
sions  of  metsqphysics  and  theology.  As  these  paradoxical" 
tenets  (if  they  may  be  called  tenets)  are  to  be  met  with  ia 
some  philosophers,  and  the  refutation  of  Uiem  in  several^ 
they  natorally  excite  our  curiosity)  and  make  us  inquire' 
into  the  arguments  on  which  they  may  be  founded. 

I.  need  not  insist  upon  the  more  trite  topics^  employed 
by  the  sceptics  in  all  ages,  against  the  evidence  of  sense  r 
such  as  those  which  are  derived  from  the  imperfection  and 
fallaciousness  of  our  organs,  on  numberless  occasions  | 
the  crooked  appearance  of  an^oar  in  water ;  the  various 
aspects  of  objects,  according  to  their  different  distances ; 
the  double  images  which  arise  from  the  pressing  one  ^e  ^ 
with  many  other  appearances  of  a-  like  nature.  These 
sceptical  topics,  indeed,  are  only  suQcient  to  prove,  that 
the  senses  alone  are  not  implicitly  to  be  depended  on ;  but 
diat  we  must  correct  their  evidence  by  reason,  and  by  con* 
siderations,  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  medium,  the 
distance  of  the  object,  and  the  disposition  of  the  organ,  in 
order  to  render  them,  within  their  sphere,  the  proper  m- 
teria  of  truth  and  falsehood*  There  are  other  more  pro- 
found arguments  against  the  senses,  which  adipit  npt  of  so 
easy  a  solution. 

It  seems  evident,,  that  men  are  carried  by  a  natural  in- 
stinct or  prepossession  to  rqiose  feith  in  their  senses;  and. 
that,  without  any  reasoning,  or  even  almost  before  the  use 
of  reason,  we  always  suppose  an  external  universe,  which, 
depends  not  on  our  perception,  but  would  exists  though 
we  and  every  sensible  creature  were  absait  or  apnihilated. 
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£?€&  Ilpe  Miflnal  i^'aation  are  governed  bf  a  like  opinmif 
and  preeer?e  this  belief  of  external  otjectsi  ii|  all  their 
tbongbtSf  dengni » and  actions. 

It  aeems  aUo  evident,  that  when  men  follow  this  blimd 
nad  powerful  instinct  of  nature^  they  always  suppose  the 
very  images,  presepted  by  the  senses,  to  be  the  external  ol>- 
jecta,  and  never  entertain  pny  suspicion  that  the  one  4m 
nothing  but  representations  of  the  other,  Thia  veiy  tablep 
which  we  see  white,  and  which  we  feel  bard,  is  believed 
to  exist,  indqpepdent  of  our  pereeptios,  and  to  be  somer 
thing  extenial  to  our  mind,  which  perceives  it.  .  Our  pore- 
seoee  bestows  not  being  on  it :  Our  absence  dpes  not  i^* 
aihilate  it.  |t  preserves  its  existence  unifiMTfn  and  «iiarei 
independent  of  the  situatioii  of  intelligent  b^ingp,  who  per« 
ceive  or  contemplate  it.       ' 

But  this  universal  and  primary  opinion  of  all  men  is 
soon  destroyed  by  thp  slightest  philosophy,  which  teaches 
us  tliat  nothing  can  ever  be  pres^  to  the  mind  but  an 
image  or  perception,  and  that  the  senses  are  only  the  in* 
lets  through  which*, these  images  fire  conv^ed^  without 
being  able  to  produce  any  immediate  intercourse  betweeii 
the  mind  and. the  object.  The  table,  which  we  see^  seems 
to  diminish,  as  we  remove  fiirtber  from  it :  But  the  real 
table,  whi(^  exists  independent  of  us,  suffers  no  idteraticn : 
It  was  therrfore  nothing  but  its  image  which  was  present 
to  the  mind.  These  are  the  obvious  dictates  of  reason  | 
and  no  man  who  reflects  ever  doubted,  that  the  exist* 
ences  which  we  consider,  when  we  iay»  tki^iumfef  sad  tint 
tree  J  are  nothing  but  perceptions  in  the  mindi,  and  fleeting 
eopk/R  or  representatioiM  of  other  existences^  whioh  neBMon 
anifbrm  and  ind^pendetit. 

80  far,  then,  i^e  we  necessitated,  by  reafpning,  to  con* 
tradic^  or4?part  from  the  primary  instincts  xyfmtuit^and 
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to  embrace  a  new  system  with  regatd'  to  the  efid^ee  of 
oat  Beiises*  But  here  philosophy  finds  herself  extremdly 
embarrassed,  when  she  would  justify  this  new  systein,  tm<| 
obviate  the  cavils  and  obgecticms  of  the  sceptics.  Ske  am 
no  longer  plead  the  infallible  and  irresutible  inttinct  df  na- 
ture :  For  that  led  us  to  a  quite  different  system,  which  is 
aduiowledged  fallible,  and  even  erroneous.  And  to  justify 
this  pretended  philosophical  system  by  a  tbmn  of  clear  and 
convincing  argument,  or  even  any  appearance  of  argu-^ 
ment,  eii:ceed8  the  power  of  all  human  capacily. 

By  what  argument  can  it  be  proved,  that  the  perceptions 
of  the  mind  must  be  caused  by  eKfemal  objects,  entirety 
difierent  from  them,  though  resembling  them  (if  that  be 
possible),  and  could  not  arise  either  from  the  energy  of 
the  mind  itself,  or  from  the  suggestion  of  some  invisible  and 
unknown  spirit,  or  from  some  other  cause  sti]I  more  un- 
known  to  us  ?  It  is  acknowledged,  that,  in  fact,  many  of 
these  perceptions  arise  not  from  any  thing  external,  as  in 
dreams,  madness,  and  other  dkieases*  And  northing  can 
be  more  inexplicable  than  the  manner  in  which  body  should 
so  operate  upon  mind,  as  ever  to  convey  an  image  of  itself 
to  a  substance^  supposed  of  so  different,  and  even  contrary 
a  nature. 

It  is  a  question  of  fact,  whether  the  perceptions  of  the 
senses  be  produced  by  external  oliyecta  resembling  them ; 
How  shall  this  question  be  determined  ?  By  experience, 
•orely,  as  all  other  questions  of  a  like  nature.  But  here 
experience  Is,  and  must  be  entirely  silent  The  mind  has 
never  ai^  thing  present  to  it  but  die  pereeptions,  and  can- 
not posaiUy  reach  any  experience  of  their  connection  with 
ofcgects.  The  supposition  of  such  a  connection  is,  there- 
fere,  wilfaottt  any  foun&thm  in  re^^nfng.  ' 
To  have  recourw  to  the  veracity  of -tibe  Supreme  Being 
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in  order  ta  prove  the  veradty  of  oof  sensed,  is  surely  ma- 
king a  very  unexpected  circuit;  If  his  veracity  were  at  all 
concerned'  in  this  matter,  oiur  isen^es  would  be  entirely  in- 
fiilUble ;  because  it  is  not  possible  diat  he  can  ever  deceive. 
Not  to  mention,  that  if  the  external  world  be  once  called 
in  question,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  find  arguments  by 
which  we  may  prove  the  existence  of  that  Being,  or  any 
of  his  attributes^ 

This  is  a  topi^,  therefore,  in  which  the  profounder  and 
more  philo3(^hical  sceptics  will  always  triumph,  when  they 
(endeavour  to  introduce  an  universal  doubt  into  all  subjects 
of  human  knowledge  and  inquiry.  Do  you  follow  the  in- 
stincts and  propensities  of  nature,  may  they  i^ay,  in  assent- 
ing to  the  veracity  of  sense  ?  But  these  lead  you  to  believe 
that  the  veiy  perception  or  sensible  image  is  the  external 
object.  Do  you  disclaim  this  principle,  iii  order  to  em- 
brace a  more  rational  opipion,  that  the  perceptions  are  on- 
ly representations  of  something  external?  You  here  de- 
part from  your  natural  propensities,  and  more  obvious 
sentiments;  arid  yet  are  not  able  to  satisfy  your  reason, 
vblch  can  never  find  any  convincing  argument  irom  ex- 
pejrience  to  prov^e,  that  the  perceptions  are  connected  with 
any  external  objepts. 

.  There  is  another  sceptical  topic  of  a  like  nature,  deri- 
ved l^om  the  most  profound  philosophy ;  which  might  me^ 
rit  oqr  attention,  were  it  requisite  to  dive  so  deep,'  in  or* 
der  to  discover  arguments  and  r^sonings,  which  can  serve 
so  little  any  serious  purpose.  .  It  is  universally  allowed  by 
moderii  inquirers,  that  all  the  sensible  qualities  of  objects^ 
such  as  hard,  soft,  hot,  cold,  white,  black,  &c.  are  merely 
secondary,  and  exist  notin  the  objects  themselves,  but.  are 
perceptions  of  the  mind»  withoul  any  external  archetype  of 
piodel  which  they'  represent.    If  this  be  allowed  with  re- 
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gard  to  secondhiy  qualities,  it  must  also  follow  \v:ith  re* 
gard  to  the  supposed  primary  qualities  of  exteDsio^i  and 
solidity;  nor  can  tbe  latter  be;jany  more  entitled  to  that 
deoominatioii  than  the  former.  The  idea  of  extesisioB  is 
jentirely  acquired  from  the  senses  of  sight  and  £eeling  j  and 
if  all  the  qualities,  perceived  by  the  senses,  be  in  the 
mind,  not  in  the  object,  the  same  conclusion  must  reach 
the  idea  of  extension,  which  is  wholly  dependent  on  the 
sensible  ideas,  or  the  ideas  of  secondary  qualities.  No* 
thing  can  save  us  from  this  conclusion,  but  the  asserting, 
that  the  ideas  of  those  primary  qualities  are  attained  by 
Abstraction  ;  an  opinion  which,  if  we  examine  it  accurate- 
jjr  we  shall  find  to  be  uDinteUig9:)]e,  and  jsvea  absurd*  An 
extension,  that  is  neither  tangible  nor  visi|}le^  .ipannot  pos^ 
sibly  be  conoeived :  And  a  tjangible  or  vjsiUe.  ^tencdpn^ 
which  is  neither  bard  nor  soft,  black  np/  wl^tei  i$.  equally 
b^ond.tbe  ceacb  of  huma^  conception.  JUet  afiy  man  try 
to  conceive  a  triangle  in  general,  which  is  neither  Isosceles^ 
nor  Scalemm%  nor  has  any  particular,  length  oi;  proportion 
of  sides ;  and  he  will  spon  perceive  the  absurdity  of.  all  thd 
scholastic  notions  with  regard  to  abstraction  and  general 
ideas.^  .  , 

Thus  the  first  philosophical  objection  to  the  evidence  of 
sei\sc,  or  to  the  opinion  of  external  existence,  consists  ia 
this,  that  such  an  opinion,  if  rested  on  natural  instinct,  isi 
contrary  to  reason,  and,  if  referred  to  reaspn,  v^  contrary 
to  natural  instinct)  apd  9t  the  same  time  carries- no  rar 
tional  evidence  with  it,  to  convince  an  impartial  inquirer. 
The  second  objection  goes  farther,  and  represents  thi;s  opi- 
nion as  contrary  \o  reason ;  at  least,  if  it  be  a  principle  of 
reason^  that  all  sensible  qualities  are.  in  tl^e  mind,  |)pt  i(^ 
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the  olgect*  Bereave  matter  of  all  its  uMelligible  qmlitie% 
both  primary  and  lecondary,  you  in  a  manner  aouihilate 
ky  and  leave  only  a  certain  nnknownt  inezpUcaUe  some* 
ihingf  ai  the  cauae  of  onr  percqitions;  a  notion lo  imper^ 
feet,  that  no  ie^c  will  thiek  it  worth  while  to  eontend 
against  it* 
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It  may  seem  a  very  extravi^;ant  attempt  of  the  soepties 
to  destroy  reason  by  argament  and  ratiocination ;  yet  this 
is  the  grand  scope  of  all  their  inquiries  and  diq[>ute8« 
They  endeavonr  to  find  objections,  both  to  our  abstract 
reascHfiings,  and  to- those  which  regard  matter  of  fact  and 
existence. 

The  chief  objection  against  all  abstract  reasonmgs  is  do* 
rired  from  the  ideas  of  space  and  time;  ideas  which,  in 
common  life,  and  to  a  careless  view,  are  very  dear  and  in- 
telligible, but  when  they  pass  through  the  scrutiny  of  the 
profiMund  sciences  (and  they  are  the  chief  object  of  these 
sciences),  afford  principles  which  seem  foO  of  absurdity 
and  contradiction.'    No  priestly  dogmas,  invented  on  pur*  I 

pose  to  tame  and  subdue  the  rebellious  reason  of  mankind, 
ever  shocked  common  sense  more  than  the  doctrine  of  the  j 

infinite  diviribility  of  extension,  with  its  consequences ;  as 
they  are  pompously  displayed  by  all  geometricians  and 
metaphysicians,  with  a  kind  of  triumph  and  exaltation. 
A  real  quantity,  infinitely  less  than  any  finite-  quantity, 
containing  quantities  infinitely  less  than  itself  and  so  on 
in  infinitum  /  this  is  an  edifice  so  bold  and  prodigiousi  that 
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it  u  too  weighty  for  any  pretended  deinoBstration  to  sup- 
port^  becaitae  it  shocks  the  clearest  and  most  natural  priflh 
dples  of  buman  reason  *•  But  what  renders  the  matter 
more  e&traordinarj^  is^  that  these  seemingly  absurd  opi- 
nions are  Buppoxtcd  by>  a  chain  of  reasoniiig^  tke  dearest 
and  most  natural :  nor  is  it  possible  for  us  to  allow  the  pre- 
mises without  admitting  the  consequences*  Nothing  can 
be  more  convincing  and  satisfactory  than  all  the  ooncludona 
concerning  the  properties  of  circles  and  triangles ;  and  yet 
when  these  are  once  received,  how  can  we  deny,  that  the  an« 
gle  of  ocmtact  between  a  cirple  and  its  tangent  is  infinitely 
less  than  any, rectilineal  an^ ;  that  as  you  may  increase  the 
^meter  of  the  circle  in  infinitum^  this  angle  of  contact  be- 
comes still  less,  even  in  infinitum^  and  that  the  angle  of  con* 
tact  betweea  other  curves  and  their  tangenU  may  be  infinite* 
ly  less  than  those  between  any  circle  and  its  tangent,  and 
so  on,  in  infimium  P  The  demonstration  of  these  principles 
seems  as  unexceptionable  as  that  which  proves  the  three  an- 
^fis  of  a  triangle  to  be  equal  to  two  right  ones,  thou^  the 
latter  opinion  be  natural  and  easy,  and  the  former  big  with 
contradiction  and  absurdity*  Reason  here  seems  to  be 
thrown  into  a  kind  of  amazement  and  suspence,  whicb^ 
without  the  suggestions  of  any  sceptic^  gives  her  a  diffi*> 
dence  of  herself,  and  of  the  ground  on  which  she  tread& 
She  sees  a  fi^l  lights  whii^  illuminates  certain  places ;  but 
that  light  borders  upon  the  most  profound  darkness.  And 
between  th^se  she  is  so  dazzled  and  confounded,  that  she 
scarcely  can  pipnounce  with  certainty  and  assurance  con^ 
ceming  ,any  one  ot^t* 

Theabsurdity  of  these  bold  determinationsoftheabstract 
sciences  seems  to  become,  if  possibly  still  more  palpable 

*  Soe.  NoT«[O0 
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with  regard  to  time  than  extension.  An  infinite  ntnnber 
of  real  parts  of  timei  passing  in  succession,  and  exhausted 
one  after  another,  appears  so  evident  a  contradiction,  that 
no  man,  one  should  think,  whose  judgment  is  not  corrupts 
«d,  instead  of  being  improved  by  the  sciences,  would  ever 
be  able  to  admit  it* 

Yet  still  reason  must  remain  restless  and  unquiet,  ev^i 
with  regard  to  that  scepticism  to  which  she  is  driven  by 
these  seeming  absurdities  and  contradictions.  How  any 
clear,  distinct  idea,  can  contain  circumstances  contradictory 
to  itself,  or  to  any  other  clear,  distinct  idea,  is  absolutely 
incomprehensible,  and  is,  perhaps,  as  absurd,  as  any  pro* 
position  which  can  be  formed.  So  that  nodiing  can  be  more 
sceptical,  or  more  full  of  doubt  and  hesitation,  than  this 
scepticism  itself,  which  arises  from  some  of  the  paradoxic 
cal  conclusions  of  geometry  or  the  science  of  quantity  ^. 

The  sceptical  objections  to  moral  evidence,  or  to  the  rea* 
sonings  concerning  matter  of  fact,  are  either  popidar  or 
philosophical.  The  popular  objections  are  derived  from  the 
natural  weakness  of  human  understanding;  the  contradic* 
tory  opinions  which  have  been  entertained  in  different  age$ 
^nd  nations ;  the  variations  of  our  judgment  in  sickness 
and  health,  youth  and  old  age,  prosperity  and  adversity  $ 
the  perpetual  contradiction  of  each  particular  man's  <^i« 
nions  and  sentiments ;  with  many  other  topics  of  that  kind* 
It  is  needless  to  insist  faither  on  this  head.  These  objec* 
tions  are  but  weak.  For  as,  in  common  life,  we  reason 
every  moment  concerning  fact  and  existence,  and  cannot 
possibly  subsist,  without  continually  employing  this  species 
of  argument,  any  popular  objections,  derived  from  thence, 
must  be  insufficient  to  destroy  that  evidence.     The  great 
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tililiverier  of  I^frrhmismi  or  the  excessive  principles  of  seep^ 
tidsm,  is  aoion,  and  employmenti  and  the  occupiatioiis  of 
common  life.  These  principles  may  flonridi  and  triumph 
in  the  schools ;  where  it  if  indeed  difficult,  if  not  impossip 
Me,  to'  refute  them.  But  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  dbade^ 
Und  by  the  presence  of  the  real  otgects  which  ad^iate  our 
pasi^as  aind  sentiments  iire  put  in  opposition  to  die  more 
poweriiil  principles  of  our  nature,  they  vanish  like  smdos^ 
Aod  leave  the  OMist  determined  sceptic  in  the  sijime  condi* 
lion  as  other  moitals. 

The  sceptic,  ther^ore»  had  better  keep  wkhin  fais  pro^ 
per  sphere,  and  disfday  those  philosophical  objiections  vhieh 
jirise  from  more  profound  researches.  Here  be  seems  tm 
have  ample  matter  of  triumph ;  while  be  justly  insists,  that 
all  our  evidence  for  any  matter  ^of  fact  which  lies  beyond 
ijie  testimony  of  sebse  or  memory  is  derived  entircdy  Irom 
the  rdation  of  cause  and  effect ;  that  we  have  no  Mother 
idea  of  this  relation  tfaasi  4iiat  of  two  objects,  which  have 
heen  frequently cafi^'oe^Itbgether;  thatwehavenoargument 
to  convince  us,  that  objects,  which  have,  in  our  evperiencei 
been  frequently  conjoined,  will  likewise,  in  other  instantest 
be  conjoined  in  the  same  manner;  and  that  nothing  leads 
Us  to  fthb  infereneie  but  custom,  or  a  certain  instinct  of  our 
natUDe ;  which  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  resist,  but  which,  likf 
other  instinoCs,  may  be  fallacious  and  deceitful*  While  tibt 
sceptic  inasts  upon  these  topics,  he  shews  his  foroe^  or 
rather,  indeed,  his  own  and  our  weakness ;  and  seems, for 
the  time  at  kast,  to  destroy  all  assurance  and  conviction. 
These  arguments  might  be  displayed  at  greater  lengthy  if 
any  durable  good  or  benefit  Jto  society  could  ever  be  es* 
pected  to  result  from  them. 

For  here  is  the  chief  and  most  confounding  objection  to 
€src»tttie  scqpticisn^  that  no  durable  f(eod  can  ever  apsult. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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from  it,  while  it  remains  in  its  full  force  and  vigouif*  DV^ 
seed  only  ask  such  a  sceptic,  What  his  meaning  is  ?  And 
•what  he  proposes  by  all  these  curious  researches  ?  He  is  im- 
mediately at  a  loss,  and  knows  not  what  to  answer.  A 
CoPERNiCAK  or  Ptolemaic,  who  supports  each  his  dif- 
ferent system  of  astronomy,  may  hope  to  produce  a  con- 
viction which  will  remain  constant  and  durable  with  his 
audience*  A  Stoic  or  Epicubeak  displays  principles 
which  may  not  only  be  durable,  but  which  have  an  effect 
on  conduct  and  behaviour.  But  a  Pyrrhonian  cannot 
expect  that  his  philosophy  will  have  any  constant  influence 
on  the  mind ;  or  if  U  had,  that  its  influence  wpuld  be  bcp 
neficial  to  society.  On  the  contrary,  he  must  acknowledge, 
if  he  will  acknowledge  any  thing,  that  all  human  life  must 
perish,  were  his  principles  universally  and  steadily  to  prevaiL 
All  discourse,  all  action,  would  immediately  cease  ^  and  men 
remain  in  a  total  lethargy,  till  the  necessities  of  nature,  un« 
satisfied,  put  an  end  to  their  miserableexistence*  It  is  true,  so 
fatal  an  event  is  very  little  to  be  dreaded.  Nature  is  always 
too  strong  for  principle.  And  though  a  Pyrrhonian  may 
throw  himself  or  others  into  a  momentary  amazement  and 
confusion  by  his  profound  reasonings ;  the  first  and  most 
trivial  event  in  life  will  put  to  flight  all  bis  doubts  andscrur 
pies,  and  leave  him  the  same,  in  every  point  of  action  and 
^  speculation,  with  the  philosophers  of  every  other  sect,  ^ 
with  those  who  never  concerned  themselves  in  any  philoso* 
phical  researches.  When  he  awakes  firom  his  dream,  hfi 
will  he  the  first  to  join  in  the  laugh  against  himself,  and  to 
confess,  that  all  his  objections  are  mere  amusement,  and 
can  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  show  the  whimsical 
condition  of  mankind,  who  must  act,  and  reason,  and  be- 
lieve ;  though  they  are  not  able,  by  their  most  diligent  in- 
quiry, to  satisfy  themselves  concerning  the  foundation  of 
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these  operations,  or  to  remove  the  objections  which  may  bt 
raised  against  them. 


•bMi 


PART  III. 


There  is,  indeed,  a  more  iw/ifiga^^rf  scepticism  oracade* 
iniccd  philosophy,  which  may  be  both  durable  and  usefol^ 
and  which  may,  in  part,  be  the  result  of  this  Pyrrhonism, 
or  excessive  scepticism,  when  its  undistinguished  doubts  arei 
in  some  measure,  corrected- by  common.sense  and  reflection. 
The  greater  part  of  mankind  are  naturally  apt  to  beaffirma* 
tive  and  dogmatical  in  their  opinions;  and  while  they  see  ob- 
jects only  on  one  side,  and  have  no  idea  of  any  counterpoising 
argument,  they  throw  themselves  precipitately  into  the  prin-* 
ciples  to  which  they  are  inclined ;  nor  have  they  any  in* 
dulgence  for  those  who  entertain  opposite  sentiments.  To 
hesitate  or  balance  perplexes  jheir  understandings  checks 
their  passion*  and  suspends  their  action.  They  are,  there- 
fore, impatient  till  they  escape  from  a  state,  which  to  them 
is  so  uneasy  ;  and  they  think,  that  they  can  never  remove 
themselves  far  enough  from  it  by  the  violence  of  their  affir- 
mations and  obstinacy  of  their  belief.  But  could  such  dog« 
ttiatical  reasoners  become  sensible  of  the  strange  infirmities 
of  human  understandings  even  in  its  most  perfect  state,  and 
when  most  accurate  and  cautious  in^its  determinations;  such 
a  reflection  would  naturally  inspire  them  with  more  mo- 
desty and  reserve,  and  diminish  their  fond  opinion  of  them- 
selves, and  their  prejudice  agaiUst  antagonists.  The  illi« 
terate  may  reflect  on  the  disposition  of  the  learned,  who, 
amidst  all  the  advantages  of  study  and  reflection,  are  com- 
monly still  diffident  in  their  determinations :  And  if  any  of 
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liie  feflmed  be  inclined}  from  their  natural  temper,  to 
haughtiness  and  obstinacy,  a  small  tincture  of  Pyrrhonism 
might  abate  their  pride,  by  shewing  them,  that  the  few  ad- 
vantages, which  they  may  have  attained  over  their  fellows, 
are  but  inconsiderable,  if  compared  with  the  universal  per- 
plexity and  confusion  which  is  inherent  in  human  nature. 
In  general,  there  is  a  degree  of  doubt,  and  caution,  and 
modesty,  which,  in  all  kinds  of  scrutiny  and  decision,  ought 
for  ever  to  accompany  a  just  reasonen 

Another  q)ecies  of  mitigated  scepticism,  which  may  be 
of  advantage  to  mankind,  and  which  may  be  the  natural 
resuk  of  the  Pyrrhonian  doubts  and  scruples,  is  the  limits 
ation  of  our  inquiries  to  such  subjects  as  are  best  adapted 
to  the  narrow  capacity  of  human  understanding.  The 
magiMtion  of  man  is  naturally  sublime,  delighted  with 
whatever  is  remote  and  extraordinary,  and  running,  with- 
out control,  into  the  most  distant  parts  of  space  and  time, 
Wk  order  to  avoid  die  objects  which  custom  has  rendered 
too  fitfniliar  to  it.  A  correct ,^^giften^  observes  a  contrary 
method,  and,  avoiding  all  distant  and  high  inquiries,  con- 
fines itself  to  common  life,  and  to  such  subjects  as  fall  un-* 
der  daily  practice  and  experience ;  leaving  the  more  sub- 
lime topics  to  the  embdlishment  of  poets  and  orators,  or  to 
the  arts  of  priests  and  politicians.  To  bring  us  to  so  saltt« 
tary  a  determination^  nothing  can  be  more  serviceable^  diui 
to  be  once  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  £)rce  of  the  PtR- 
BHONIAN  doubt,  and  of  Ihe  impossibOity,  that  any  thii^t 
but  the  strong  power  of  natural  instinct,  could  free  us  from 
it.  Those  who  have  a  propensity  to  philosophy,  will  stilL 
ooutinue  their  reseiurdies  $  because  they  reflect,  that,  be* 
ttdesthe  immediate  pleasure,  attending  such  an  occupationt 
philoso|>hical  decisions  are  nothing  but  the  Deflections  of 
Qommon  UG^  methodized  and  corrected.    But  they  wiil 
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never  be  tempted  to  go  beyond  oommon  life,  bo  long  m 
they  consider  the  imperfection  of  those  faculties  which  they 
«nploy,  their  narrow  reach,  and  their  inaccurate  opera* 
tions.  While  we  cannot  gire  a  satisfactory  reason  why  we 
believe,  after  a  thousand  experiments,  that  a  stone  will  fal^ 
or  fire  burn ;  can  we  ever  satisfy  ours^ves  concerning  any 
determination,  which  we  may  form,  with  regard  to  theori* 
gin  of  worlds,  and  the  situation  of  nature,  from,  and  to 
eternity  ? 

This  narrow  limitation,  indeed,  of  our  inquiries,  is,  in 
every  respect,  so  reasonable,  that  it  suffices  to  make  the 
slightest  examination  into  the  natural  powers  of  the  hu<- 
naan  mind,  and  to  compare  them  with  their  objects,  in  or- 
der to  recommend  it  to  U8»  We  shall  then  find  what  are 
the  proper  sulgects  of  science  and  inquiry. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  the  only  objects  of  the  abstract 
sciences  or  of  demonstration  are  quantity  and  number,  and 
that  all  attempts  to  extend  this  more  perfect  species  of 
knowledge  beyond  these  bounds  are  mere  sophistry  and 
illusion.  As  the  component  parts  of  quantity  and  numbeir 
are  entirely  similar,  their  relations  become  intricate  and  in- 
volved ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  curious,  as  well  as  use* 
fill,  than  to  trace,  by  a  variety  of  mediums,  their  equality 
or  inequality  through  their  difiPerent  appearances.  But  as 
all  other  ideas  are  clearly  distinct  and  different  from  each 
other,  we  can  never  advance  farther,  by  our  utmost  seru« 
tiny,  than  to  observe  this  diversity,  and,  by  an  obvious  re- 
flection, pronounce  one  thing  not  to  be  another.  Or  if 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  these  decisions,  it  proceeds  entire- 
ly from  the  undeterminate  meaning  of  words,  which  is  cor^ 
rected  by  juster  definitions.  That  the  square  of  the  hypo* 
tenuse  is  ^qual  to  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides,  cannot 
be  known,  l^X  the  terms  be  ever  so  exactly  defined^  with# 
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out  a  train  of  reascming  and  inquiry.  But  to  convince  ua 
of  this  proposition,  tkat  wher^  there  is  no  property^  there 
can  be  no  injustice^  it  is  only  necessary  to  define  the  terms, 
and  explain  injustice  to  be  a  violation  of  property.  This 
proposition  is,  indeed,  nothing  but  a  more  imperfect  defi<^ 
nition*  It  is  the  same  case  with  all  those  pretended  syllor 
gistical  reasonings,  which  may  be  found  in  every  other 
braifcb  of  learning,  except  the  sciences  of  quantity  and 
^umber ;  and  these  may  safely,  I  think,  be  pronounced  the 
pnly  proper  objects  of  knowledge  luid  demonstration. 

Ail  other  inquiries  of  men  regard  only  matter  of  fact  and 
existence ;  and  these  are  evidently  incapable  of  demonstra- 
tion.  Whatever  is  may  not  be.  No  negation  of  a  fact  can 
involve  a  contradiction*  The  non-existence  of  any  being, 
without  exception,  is  as  clear  and  distinct  an  idea  as  its  ex? 
istence.  The  proposition  which  affirms  it  not  to  be,  hpw* 
ever  &lse,  is  no  less  conceivable  and  intelligible,  than  that 
which  affirms  it  to  be.  The  case  is  different  with  the 
science  properly  so  called*  f^very  proposition,  which  is 
not  true,  is  there  confused  and  unintelligible.  That  the 
cube  root  of  64  is  equal  to  the  half  of  10,  is  a  false  propcH 
sition,  and  can  never  be  distinctly  conceived.  But  that 
Csesar,  \)r  the  angel  Gabriel,  or  any  being  never  existed, 
may  be  a  false  proposition,  but  still  is  perfectly  conceivable, 
and  implies  no  contradiction. 

The  e3(:istence,  therefore^  of  any  being,  can  only  bepro« 
ved  by  arguments  from  its  cause  or  its  effect ;  and  these  ar- 
guments are  founded  entirely  on  eicperience*  If  we  rea- 
son a  priori,  any  thing  may  appear  able  to  produce  any 
thing.  The  &lling  of  a  pebble  may,  for  aught  we  know* 
extinguish  the  sun ;  or  the  wish  of  a  man  control  the  pla- 
nets in  their  orbits.  It  is  only  experience  which  teaches 
m  tlie  na^re  and  bounds  of  cause  an^  eiPfect,  and  en^bl^ 
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US  to  infer  the  existence  of  one  object  from  that  of  anoAer  *• 
Such  is  the  foundation  of  moral  reasoning,  which  forms  the 
greater  part  of  human  knowledge,  and  is  the  source  of  all 
human  action  and  behaviour. 

Moral  reasonings  are  either  concerning  particular  or  ge- 
neral facts.  All  deliberations  in  life  regard  the  former; 
as  also  all  disquisitions  in  histoiy,  chronology,  geography^ 
and  astronomy. 

The  sciences,  which  treat  of  general  facts,  are  politicS9 
natural  phUosophy,  physic,  chemistry,  &c.  where  the  qua- 
lities, causes,  and  effects  of  a  whole  species  of  objects  are 
inquired  into. 

Dimity  or  theology,  as  it  proves  the  existence  of  a  ddty, 
and  the  immortality  of  souls,  is  composed  partly  of  reason- 
ings concerning  particular,  partly  concerning  general  facts. 
It  has  a  foundation  in  reason^  so  far  as  it  is  supported  by 
experience.  But  its  best  and  most  solid  foundation  is/aitfi 
and  divine  revelation. 

Morals  and  criticism  are  not  so  properly  objects  of  the 
understanding  as  of  taste  and  sentiment.  Beauty^  whether 
moral  or  natural,  is  felt  more  properly  than  perceived.  Or 
if  we  reason  concerning  it,  and  endeavour  to  fix  its  stan-* 
dard,  we  r^ard  a  new  fact,  to  wit,  the  general  taste  of  man- 
kind, or  some  such  fact  which  may  be  the  object  of  rea- 
soning and  inquiry. 

When  we  run  over  libraries,  persuaded  of  these  princi- 
plesy  what  havoc  must  we  make  ?  If  we  take  in  our  hand 
any  volume ;  of  divinity  or  school  metaphysics,  for  instance; 
let  us  ask,  Does  it  contain  any  abstract  reasoning  concerning 
quantity  or  number  ?  No.  Hoes  it  contain  any  experiment 
tal  reasoning  concerning  matter  of  fact  and  existence  ?  No. 
Commit  it  then  to  the  flames ;  for  it  can  contain  nothing 
but  sophistry  and  illusion. 

•  See  Non  [Q.] 
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I.  SoMl  objects  pradace  immediately  an  agreeable  sensa** 
tion^  by  the  original  structure  of  our  organs,  and  are  thence 
denominated  Goon  $  as  others,  from  their  immediate  dis- 
i^reeable  t«:i«ation,  acquire  the  appellation  of  Evil*  Thus 
moderate  warmth  ii  agreeable  and  good ;  excessive  heat 
painful  aijd  evil. 

Some  ot^ects  again,  by  being  naturally  conformable  or 
contrary  to  passion,  excite  an  agreeable  or  painiiil  sensa- 
tion I  and  are  thence  called  Good  or  Bail.  The.  punish- 
ment of  an  adversary,  by  gratifying  revenge,  is  good ;  the 
sickness  of  a  companion,  by  affecting  friendship,  is  evil. 

9.  All  good  or  evil,  whence-ever  it  arises,  produces  va- 
rious passions  and  affections,  according  to  the  light  in  which 
it  b  surveyed. 

When  good  is  certain  or  very  probable,  it  produces  Jot. 
"When  evil  is  in  the  same  situation,  there  arises  Grief  or 
Sorrow. 

yfhen  either  good  or  evil  is  uncertain,  it  gives  rise  to 
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Fjsar  or  H0PE9  according  to  the  degree  of  uncertainty  on 
one  side  or  the  other. 

Desire  arises  from  good,  considered  simply ;  and  Aver- 
sion from  eviL  The  Will  exerts  itself,  when  either  the 
presence  of  the  good,  or  absence  of  the  evil,  may  be  at- 
tained by  any  action  of  the  mind  or  body. 

S.  None  of  these  passions  seem  to  contain  any  thing  co- 
lious  and  remarkable,  except  Hope  and  JR?ar,  which,  be- 
ing derived  from  the  probability  of  any  good  or  evil,  are 
mixed  passions  that  merit  onr  attention. 

Probability  arises  from  an  opposition  of  contrary  diances 
or  causes,  by  which  the  mind  is  not  allowed  to  fix  on  di- 
ther side;  but  is  incessantly  tossed  from  one  to  another, 
and  is  determined,  one  moment  to  consider  an  object  as 
existent,  and  another  moment  as  the  contrary.  The  ima- 
gination or  understanding,  call  it  which  you  please^  fluc- 
tuates between  the  opposite  views ;  and  though  perhaps  it 
may  be  oftener  turned  to  one  side  than  the  othei)  it  is  im- 
possible for  it,  by  reason  of  the  opposition  of  causes  or  chan- 
ces, to  rest  on  either.  The  pro  and  ^on  of  the  question 
alternately  prevail ;  and  the  mind,  surveying  the  olgects  in 
their  opposite  causes,  finds  such  a  contrariety  as  destroys 
all  certainty  or  established  opinion* 

Suppose,  then,  that  the  object,  con<;erning  which  we  are 
doubtful,  produces  either  desire  or  aversion ;  it  is  evident, 
that  according  as  the  mind  turns  itself  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  it  must  feel  a  momentary  impression  of  joy  or  sor- 
rpw.  An  object,  whose  existence  we  desire,  gives  satis- 
faction, when  we  think  of  those  causes  which  produce  it,, 
apd  for  the  same  reason,  esppites  grief  or  uneasiness  f|t»n 
the  opposite  consideratiop.  So  that,  as  the  undentandmg, 
in  probable  questions,  is  divided  between  the  contrary 
points  of  view,  the  heart  must  in  the  same  manner  be  di- 
vided between  opposite  motions* 
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NoW|  if  we  consider  tlie  haman  mind,  we  shall  observe, 
that  with  regard  to  the  passions,  it  is  not  like  a  wind  in- 
strument of  music,  which,  in  running  over  all  the  notes^ 
immediately  loses  the  sound  when  the  breath  ceases ;  bat 
rather  resembles  a  string^instrument,  where,  after  each 
stroke,  the  vibrations  sdil  retain  some  sound,  which  gra* 
dually  and  insensibly  decays.  The  imagination  is  estrone* 
ly  quick  and  agile;  but  the  passions,  in  comparison,  are 
slow  and  restive :  For  which  reason,  when  any  object  is 
presented,  which  affords  a  variety  of  views  to  the  one  and 
emotions  to  the  other ;  though  the  fancy  may  change  its 
views  with  great  celerity,  each  stroke  will  not  produce  a 
clear  and  distinct  note  of  pas^on,  but  the  one  pasuon  will 
always  be  mixed  and  confounded  with  the  other.  Accord^ 
ing  as  the  probability  inclines  to  good  or  evil,  the  passion 
of  grief  or  joy  predominates  in  the  composition ;  and  these 
passions  .being  intermingled  by  means  of  the  contrary  views 
of  the  ima^ation,  produce  by  the  union  the  passions  oi 
hope  and  fear^    .|  - 

4.  As  tbis^theory  seems  to  carry  its  own  evidence  along 
with  it»  we  shall  be  more  concise  in  our  proofs. 

The  passions  of  fear  and  hope  may  aris^  when  the  chan- 
ces .  are  equal  on  both  sides,  and  no  superiority  can  be 
discovered  in  one  above  the  other.  Nay,  in  this  ntuation,  the 
passions  ase  rather  the  strongest,  as.  the  mind  has  then  the 
least  foundation  to  rest  upon,  and  is  tost  with  the  greatest 
«Bcertainty«  Throw  in  a  superior  degree  of  probability  to 
the  side  of  grief,  yon  immediately  see  that  passion  difihse 
itself  OY&p  the  composition,  and  tincture  it  into  fear.  In- 
crease the  probability,  and  by  that  means  the  grief;  the 
fear  prevails  still  more  and  more,  till  at  last  it  runs  insen-i 
sibly«  as  the  joy  continually  diminish^  into  pure  grief.  Af- 
ter you  ha?e  brought  it  to  this  situation}  diminish  the  grief^ 
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by  a  contrary  operaticm  to  that  which  increaMl  it,  to  wit, 
by  diminishing  the  probability  on  the  melancholy  side; 
and  you  will  see  the  passion  clear  every  moment,  till  it 
changes  insensibly  into  hope  $  which  again  runs^  by  slow 
dcgreeS)  into  joy,  as  you  increase  that  part  of  the  compo« 
Mticm  by  the  inci^ase  of  the  probability.  Are  not  these 
as  plain  proofi,  that  the  passions  of  fear  and  hope  are  mix* 
lares  of  grief  and  joy,  as  in  optics  it  is  a  proof,  that  a  co- 
loured ray  of  the  sun,  passing  through  a  prism,  is  a  com- 
position of  two  others,  when,  as  you  diminish  or  increase 
the  quantity  of  either,  you  find  it  prevail  proportionably^ 
more  or  less,  in  the  composition  i 

5.  Probability  is  of  two  kinds;  either  when  the  object 
is  itself  uncertain,  and  to  be  determined  by  chance ;  at 
when,  though  the  object  be  already  certain,  yet  it  is  un- 
certain to  our  judgment,  which  finds  a  number  of  proofs 
or  presumptions  on  each  side  of  the  question.  Both  these 
kinds  of  probability  clause  fear  and  hope ;  which  must  pro- 
ceed irom  that  property  in  which  they  agree ;  namely,  the 
uncertainty  and  fluctuation  which  they  bestow  on  the  pas- 
sion, by  that  contrariety  of  views,  which  is  common  to 
both. 

6.  It  is  a  probable  good  or  evil  which  commonly  causes 
hope  or  fear ;  because  probability,  producing  an  inconstant 
lind  wavering  survey  of  au  object,  occasions  naturally  a 
like  mixture  and  uncertainty  of  passion.  But  we  may  ob- 
serve, that,  wherever  from  other  causes  this  mixture  can 
be  produced,  the  passions  of  fear  and  hope  will  arise,  even 
though  there  be  no  probability. 

An  evil,  conceived  as  barely  possibk^  sometimes  produces 
fear,  e^yecially  if  the  evil  be  very  great  A  man  cannot 
1[hink  on  excessive  p4!n  and  torture  without  trembling,  if 
}ie  runs  the  least  risk  of  sufibring  them.    The  smallness 
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of  the  probability  is  compensated  by  the  greatness  of- the 
evil.    . 

But  even  impossible  erils  cause  fear;  as  when  we  trem^ 
ble  on  the  brink  (^  a  precipice,  though  we  know  ourselves 
to  be  in  perfect  security,  and  have  it  in  our  dioice  wh^ 
th»  we  will  advance  a  step  farther*  The  imoiediate  pr^e* 
sence  of  the  evil  influences  the  imagination,  and  produces 
a  species  of  belief;  but  being  opposed  by  the  reflection  on 
our  security,  that  belief  is  immediately  i^etracted,  and  causes 
the  same  kind  of  passion,  as  when,  from  a  contrariety  of 
chances,  contrary  passions  are  produced. 

Evils,  which  are  certain^  have  sometimes  the  same  efiect 
as  the  possible  or  impossible.  A  man  in  a  strong  prison, 
without  the  least  means  of  escape,  trembles  at  the  tfaou^tt 
of  the  rack,  to  which  he  is  sentenced.  The  erit  is  .here 
jflxed  in  itself;  but  the  mind  has  not  courage  to  &l  ik^nmi 
it ;  and  this  fluctuation  gives  rise  to  a  passion  of  a  sinsikr 
appearance  with  fear. 

7.  But  it  is  not  only  where  good  or  evil  is  uneertain  as 
to  its  existences  but  ako  as  to  its  tifid^  that  fear  or  hc^e 
arises.  If  any  one  were  told  that  one  of  his  sons  is  sud* 
denly  killed ;  the  passion,  occasioned  by  this  event,  would 
not  settle  into  grief,  till  he  got  certain  in£Nr«iation  which 
of  his  sons  he  had  lost.  Though  each  side  of  the  quealiiOtt 
produces  here  the  same  passion,  that  passion  cannot  fe(>- 
tie,  but  receives  from  the  imaginatioui  which  is  wiAs^  m 
tremulous  unsteady  motion,  resemblu^  the  mixtme  and 
contention  of  grief  and  joy. 

S.  Thus  all  kinds  of  uncertainty  have  a  strong  cdnoeo- 
tion  with  fear,  even  though  they  do  not  cause  any  opposi* 
tion  of  passions,  by  the  opposite  views  which  they  present 
to  us.  Should  I  leave  a  friend  in  any,  malady,  I  should 
fed  more  anxiety  ^pon  his  aoo(HUit»  than  if  he  were  pro- 
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sent ;  though  perhaps  I  am  not  only  incapable  of  giving 
him  assistance,  bat  likewise  of  judging  concerning  the  event 
of  his  sickness.  There  are  a  thousand  little  circumstances 
of  his  situation  and  condition  which  I  desire  to  know ;  and 
the  knowledge  of  them  would  prevent  that  fluctuation  and 
uncertainty,  so  nearly  allied  to  fear.  Horace  has  remarks 
ed  this  phenomenon. 

Ut  aeadens  hnphimibus  pollts  vrw 

Serpentiim  aUapws  timet 
IfagU  relictis;  non,  ut  adsit,  auzilii 

Latura  plus  praesentibui. 

« 

A  virgin  on  her  bridal-night  goes'  to  bed  full  of  fears 
and  apprehensions,  though  she  expects  nothing  but  plea* 
sure.  The  confusion  of  wishes  and  joys,  the  newness  and 
greatness  of  the  unknown  event,  so  embarrass  the  mind, 
that  it  knows  not  in  what  image  or  passion  to  fix  itseld 

9.  Concerning  the  mixture  of  affections,  we  may  re^- 
•mark,  in  general,  that  when  contrary  passions  arise  from 
objects  nowise  connected  together,  they  take  place  alter'* 
nately*  Thus  when  a  man  is  afflicted  for  the  loss  of  a  law« 
suit,  and  joyful  for  the  birth  of  a  son,  the  mind  running 
from  the  agreeable  tO/  the  calamitous  object ;  with  what^ 
ever  celerity  it  may  perform  this  motion,  can  scarcely  tem<^ 
per  the  one  affection  with  the  other,  and  remain  between 
them  in  a  state  of  indifference. 

It  more  easily  attains  that  calm  situation,  when  the  same 
event  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  contains  something  adverse 
and  something  prosperous  in  its  different  circumstances. 
For  in  that  case,  both  the  passions,  mingling  with  each 
other  by  means  of  the  relation,  often  become  mutually  de* 
structive,  and  leave  the  mind  in  perfect  tranquillity. 

But  suppose  that  the  object  is  not  a  compound  of  good 
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and  evil)  bat  is  considered  as  probable  or  improbable  in 
any  degree ;  in  that  case,  the  contrary  passions  will .  both 
of  them  be  present  at  once  in  the  soul^  and  instead  of  bir 
lancing  and  tempering  each  other^  will  subsist  together^ 
and  by  their  union  produce  a  third  impression  or  a&ctioni 
such  as  hope  or  fear. 

The  influence  of  the  relations  of  ideas  (which  we  shall 
explain  more  iully  afterwards)  is  plainly  seen  in  this  affair. 
In  contrary  passions,  if  the  objects  be  totaUy  different^  the 
passions  are  like  two  opposite  liquors  in  different  bottles, 
which  have  no  influence  on  each  other.  If  the  objects  be 
intimately  connected,  the  passions  are  like  an  alkali  and  an 
acid,  which,  being  mingled,  destroy  each  other.  If  the 
relation  be  more  imperfect,  and  consist  in  the  contradictory 
views  of  the  same  object,  the  passions  are  like  oil  and  vine* 
gar,  which,  however  mingled,  never  perfectly  unite  and  in- 
corporate. 

The  efiect  of  a  mixture  of  passions,  when  one  of  them  is 
predominant,  and  swallows  up  the  other,  shall  be  explain- 
ed afterwards. 


SECTION  II. 


1.  Besides  those  passions  above  mentioned,  which  mm 
from  a  direct  pursuit  of  good$  and  aversion  to  evil,  there 
are  others  which  are  of  a  more  complicated  nature,  and 
imply  more  than  one  view  or  consideration.  Thus  Pride 
is  a  certain  satisfaction  in  ourselves,  on  account  of  some 
accomplishment  or  possession  which  we  enjoy :  Humility^ 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  dissatisfaction  with  ourselves  on  ac- 
count of  some  defect  or  infirmity. 

I 
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Lote  otFnmmkip  h  a  complaeeiicy  in  inotber,  oh  id» 
oouat  of  hk  aceoidplkhaieBts  or  seiriees  x  Hatred^  the  ooii« 
tnuy. 

2^  la  th«8e  two  sets  of  passions,  there  is  an  obvious  dis- 
tinotioii  to  be  made  between  the  a^eet  of  the  pa^on  and 
ita  cau$e.  The  object  of  pride  and  bnmiUty  is  self :  The 
canae  of  the  passion  is  •some  exceil^ce  in  the  former  case  t 
some  ianak  in  the  latter*  The  object  of  bve  and  hatred 
is  fiOKtte  other  person :  Tlie  causes,  in  like  mannarj  are 
either  excellences  or  finilts. 

With  regard  to  all  these  passions,  tiie  causes  are  what 
excite  the  emotion ;  the  ofcgect  is  what  the  mind  directs  its 
views  to  when  the  ^notion  is  escited.  Our  merit,  for  in« 
staiKae,  raises  pride ;  and  it  is  essential  to  pride  to  turn  out 
view  on  onrselires  with  complacency  and  satisfaction* 

Now,  as  the  causes  of  these  passions  are  very  numerous 
and  various,  though  their  object  be  uniform  and  simple  i 
it  may^be  a  subject  of  cariosity  to  consider  what  that  cir- 
eomstance  is  in  which  aU  these  various  causes  agree;  or, 
in  other  words,  what  is  the  real  efficient  cause  of  liie  pas- 
sion.    We  shall  begin  with  pride  and  humility. 

3.  In  order  to  explain  the  causes  of  these  passions,  we 
must  reflect  on  certain  principles,  which,  though  they  have 
a  mighty  influence  on  every  operation,  both  of  the  under- 
standing and  passions,  are  not  commonly  much  insisted  on 
by  philoaopbenu  tkt  first  of  these  is  the  associaitan  of 
ideas,  or  that  principle  by  whidi  we  make  an  easy  transi- 
tion fpom  one  idea  to  another.  However  uncertain  and 
changeable  our  tlioughls  may  be,  they  are  not  entirely 
Without  rule  and  method  in  tibek  changes.  They  usually 
pass,  with  Regularity,  from  ione  object  to  what  resembles  it, 
is  contiguous  to  it,  or  produced  by  it  '•     When  one  idea 

*  See  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Underitanding,  Sect.  IIL 
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u  present  to  Xhe  iroaginatioBi  any  otbw;  united  by  these 
relations)  naturally  follows  it,  and  enters  with  more  facility^ 
by  means  of  that  introduction* 

.  The  seGond  property^  which  I  shall  observe  in  the  human 
mind,  is  a  like.association  of  impressiops  or  emotions.  All 
re$^mMing  impressions  are  connected  .together ;  and  no 
sooner  one  arises  than  the  re^t  naturally  fc^lpw.  Grief  and 
disappointment  giye  rise  to  anger,,  anger  to  envy,  envy,  to 
IP^Iice,  And  malice togrief  again.  In  like  mapner*  our 
temper,  when  elevated  with  joy,  naturally  throws  itself  into 
love^  gener^ity,  courage,  pride,  and  other  resembling  af- 
fections* 

r 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  observaUe  of  thjsse  two  kinds  pf 
association,  that  they  very  much  assist  and  fprvvard  each 
other,  and  that  the  transition  is  more  .easily  mad^  where 
they  both  concur  in  the  .s%me  object.  .  Th^s,  a  nian  who, 
by  an  injury  received  from  another,  is  \ery  W^ch  discpmr 
posed  and  ruffled  in  bis  temper,  is  apt  to  find  a  hundred 
subjects  of  hatred,  discontent,  impatiepoe,  &ar>  and  other 
uneasy  passions ;  especially  if  he  can  discovjer .  these  sub* 
jects  in  or  near  the  person  who  was  the  object  of  his  first 
emotion^  Those  principles,  which  forward  the  transition 
of  ideas,  here  concur  with  those  which  operate  on  the  pas<- 
sions;  and  both,  uniting  in  one  action,  bestpw  on  the  mind 
a  double  impulse. 

Uppn  this  occasion,  I  may  cite  a  passage  from  an  ele- 
gant writer,  who  expresses  himself  in  the  following  man* 
ner  ^ ;  <^  As  the  fancy  delights  in  jevery  thing  that  is  great, 
*<  strange,  or  beautiful,  and  is  still  the  more  pleased  the 
*^  more  it  finds  of  these  perfections  in  the  same  object,  so 
**  it  is  capable  of  receiving  new  satisfaction  by  the  assist- 
<*  ance  of  another  sense.    Thus,  any  continual  sound,  as 

•  Addiaoiit  Spectator,  No.  413. 
VOL.  II.  N 
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*^  the  mMc  of  bifdd^  or  a  fidl  of  waters,  awak^iis  «ftery 
<<  liiomeitt  the  mmd  of  the  behblderi  and  makes  him  more 
*<  attentive  to  the  several  beauties  of  the  place  dMit  lie  be^ 
^  fore  biia«  Thusi  if  there  arises  a  fragrancy  of  smells  or 
4<  perfumesi  they  heigbteii  the  pleasure  of  the  imi^natioDi 
^  and  make  evcan  the  colours  and  verdure  of  the  landscape 
**  appear  more  agreeable;  for  the  ideas  of  both  sen^  te^ 
«  commend  eaeh  other,  and  are  pleasanter  together  thatf 
<<  where  they  enter  the  mind  separately :  as  ttte  di£PereMI 
<<  colours  of  a  picture,  when  they  are  well  disposed,  set 
^*  off  one  another,  and  receive  an  additional  beauty  from 
^  the  advantage  of  the  situation."  In  these  phenomena 
we  may  remark  the  association  both  of  impressions  «id 
ideas,  as  well  tis  the  mutual  assistance  these  assodations 
knd  to  each  other. 

4.  It  seems  to  me,  that  both  these  species  of  relation 
h&ve  phuie^  in  producing  Pride  or  Humility^  and  are  the 
real,  efficient  causes  of  the  passion* 

With  r^ard  to  the  first  relation,  that  of  ideas,  there 
can  be  no  question.  Whatever  we  are  proud  of  must,  id 
some  manner,  belong  to  us.  It  is  always  our  knowledge^ 
OUT  sense,  beauty,  possessions,  family,  on  which  w«  value 
ourselves,  il^elf,  which  is  the  olgect  of  the  passion,  must 
still  be  related  to  that  quality  or  circumstance  which  causes 
the  passion.  There  must  be  a  connection  between  them ; 
an  easy  transition  of  the  imagination ;  or  a  facility  of  the 
conception  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other.  Where  thia 
connection  is  wanting,  no  object  can  either  excite  pride  or 
humility ;  and  the  more  you  weaken  the  connection,  the 
more  you  weaken  the  passion. 

5.  The  only  subject  of  inquiry  is,  whether  there  be  a 
like  rdation  of  impressions  or  sentiments,  wherever  pride 
or  humility  is  felt ;  whether  the  drcumstance,  which  cau- 
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ses  the  passdon,  previously  excites  a  sentiment  similar  to 
the  passion ;  and  whether  there  be  an  easy  transfusion  of 
the  one  into  the  other* 

The  feeling  or  sentiment  of  pride  is  agreeable  $  of  hu- 
miiityt  painfiiL  An  agreeable  sensation  is^  therefore,  rela- 
ted to  the  former ;  a  painful  to  the  latter.  And  if  we  find, 
after  eacamination,  that  every  object  which  produces  |)ride, 
produces  also  a  separate  pleasure ;  and  every  object  which 
causes  humilit3r,  excites  in  like  manner  a  separate  uneasi- 
ness ;  we  must  allow,  in  that  case,  that  the  present  theory 
is  fa%  proviBd  and  ascertained.  The  double  relation  of 
ideas  and  sentiments  will  be  acknowledged  incontestable. 

6.  To  begin  with  personal  merit  and  demerit,  the  mo^ 
dbvions  causes  of  these  passions  ;*  it  would  be  entirely  fb- 
reign  to  our  present  purpose  to  examine  the  foundation  of 
moral  distinctions.  It  is  su&dent  to  observe,  that  the 
foregoing  thecuy  concerning  the  origin  of  the  passions  tnajr 
be  defended  on  any  hypothesis^  The  most  probable  sys- 
tem, which  has  been  advanced  to  explain  the  difierence 
between  vice  and  virtue,  is,  that  either  ftom  a  primary  con* 
idtution  of  nature,  or  from  a  sense  of  public  or  private  in- 
terest,  certain  characters,'  upon  the  very  view  and  contem- 
{datibn,  produce  uneasiness;  and  others,  in  like  manner,  ex* 
eifo  pleasure.  Tbe  uneasiness  and  satisfaction  produced'  in 
the  spectator,  are  essential  to  vice  and  virtue.  To  approve 
6f  a  diaracter,  is  to  £eel  a  delight  upon  its  appearance.  To 
doapproveof  i1^  is  to  be  sensible  of  an  uneasiness.  The 
pain  atid  pleasure,  therefore,  being  in  a  manner  the  primary 
source  of  blame  or  praise,  must  also  be  the  causes  of  all  their 
eifects;  and  consequently,  thecauses  of  pride  and  humUity, 
which  are  the  unavoidiible  attendants  of  that  distinction. 

Bot  supposing  tbistheory  of  morals  sfaoukl  not  be  re* 
ceived;  it  is  still  evident  tluit  pain  and  pleasure,  if  not  the 
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sources  of  moral  distinciionsy  aie  at  least  inseparable  from 
them.  A  genc»rous  and  ooble  charader  nSoris  a  satisfiio- 
tion  ev^i  in  the  survey  $  and  when  presented  to  U8»  thougk 
only  in  a  poem  or  &blet  never  fails  to  charm  and  delight 
US.  On  the .  other  hand>  crueky  and  treachery  displease 
from  their  very  nature  s  nor  is  it  possible  ever  to  reconcile 
us  to  these  qiialities,  either  in  oursdves  or  olfaersu  Virtue^ 
therefore,  produces  always  a  pleasure  distinct  from  the  pride 
or  sel£«atis&otion  whidi  attends  it  x  Vice,  an  uneaainess  se- 
parate from  the  bumiKty  or  remorse. 

Bat  a  high  or  low  conceit  of  ourselves  arises  not  frow 
those  qualities  alone  of  the  Blind,  which,  according  to  eomr 
mon  systems  of  ethics,  have  been  defined  parts  of  moral 
duty ;  but  from  any  other,  which  have  a  connecticm  with 
pleasure  or  uneasiness.  Nothing  flatters  our  vanity  more 
than  the  talent  of  pleasing  by  our  wit^  good  humour,:  or 
•any  other  accomplishment;  and  nothing  gives  us  a  more 
sensible  mortification,  than  a  disappointment  in  any  at^ 
tempt  of  that  kind.  No  one  Jias  ever  been  able  to  tdl  pre- 
cisely what  iwif  is,  and  to  show  why  such  a  system  of  thought 
must  be  received  under  that  denomination^  and  such  ano^ 
.thdr  rejected'  It  is  by  taste  alone  we. can  decide  concern* 
ing  it ;  nor  are  we  possessed  of  any  other  standacrd  by 
which  we  can  form  a  judgment  of  this  nature*  Now  what 
Js  this  tasi^f  from  which  true  and  false  wit  in*  a  manner  re» 
^ve  their  being,  and  without  which  no  thoo^t  can  have 
B  title  to  either  of  these  denominations  ?  It  is  plainly  no- 
thing but  a  sensation  of  pleasure  from  true  wit,  and  of  dift^ 
gust  ivom  false,  without  our  being  able  to  tell  the  reasons 
of  that  satisfaction  or  uneasiness.  The  power  of  exciting 
these  opposite  sensations  is,  therefore,  the  very  essence  of 
true  or  fake  wit;  and  consequentfy,  the  cause  of  that- vanity 
or  mortifieatioii  which  arises  from  one  or  the  other. 
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7.  Beauty  of  all  kinds  ghres  us  a  peculiar  delight  and  sa- 
tiflSMtion ;  as  deformity  produceis  pain,  upon  whatever  sub- 
jeet  it  may  be  placed,  and  whether  surveyed  in  an  animate 
or  inanimate  object  If  the  beauty  or  deformity  belong  to 
oar  own  foee,  shape,  or  person,  this  pleasure  or  uneasiness 
is  converted  into  pride  or  humility ;  as  having  in  this  cai^e 
all  the  circumstances  requisite  to  produce  a  perfect  transit 
tion,  according  to  the  present  theory. 

It  would  seem  that  the  very  essence  of  beauty  consists  in 
its  power  of  producing  pleasure*  All  its  effects,  therefore^ 
must  proceed  from  this  circumstance :  And  if  beauty  is  so 
ttAiversaily  the  subject  of  vanity,  it  is  only  from  its  being 
the  catise  of  pleasure* 

Concerning  all  other  bodily  accomplishments,  we  may 
observe  in  general,  that  whatever  in  ourselves  is  either  use- 
ful, beamiful,  or  surprising,  is  an  object  of  pride;  and  the 
contrary  of  humility.  These  qualities  agree  in  producing  a 
separate  pleasure ;  and  agree  in  nothing  else. 

We  are  vain  of  the  surprising  adventures  which  we 
have  met' with,  the  escapes  which  we  have  made,  the  dan«* 
gets  to  which  we  have  been  exposed  y  as  well  as  of  our  sur- 
prising feats  of  vigour  and  activity.  Hence  the  origin  of 
vulgar  lying ;  where  men,  without  any  interest,  and  merely 
out  of  vatiity,  heap  up  a  number  of  extraordinary  events, 
whiohareekher  the  fictions  of  their  brain,  or,  if  true,  have 
no  conneoiioii  with  themselves.  Their  fruitful  invention 
supplies  ihem  with  a  variety  of  adventures ;  and  where  that 
talent  is  wanting,  they  appropriate  such  as  belong  to  others, 

in  order  .to  gratify  .their  vanity :  For  between  that  passion 

» 

and  the  sentiment  of  pleasure  there  is  always  a  close  con- 

aeetioii* 

'  8.  Bat  though  pride  and  humiiity  have  the  qualities  of 
our  mind  and  body»  that  isi  of  sel^  for  dieir  niOtural  ap^ 
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and  more  ittunediate  causes  i  we  find  by  experience^  fhat 
many  other  olgects  produce  these  affisetioos.  We  feund 
Tanity  upon  bouseS}  gardens,  equipage,  and  oAer  external 
objects ;  as  well  as  upon  personal  m&tit  and  aeoomplisk* 
ments.  This  happens  when  external  objects  acquire  any 
particular  relation  to  ourselv^i  and  are  associated  or  cchh 
nected  with  us.  A  beautifol  fish  in  the  ocean,  a  weU^pro« 
portioned  animal  in  a  forest,  and  indeed  any  thing  which 
neither  belongs  nor  is  related  to  us,  has  no  manner  of  in- 
fluence on  our  Tanity ;  whatever  extrairardinary  qualities  it 
may  be  endowed  with,  and  whatever  degree  of  surprise  and 
admiration  it  may  naturally  occasion.  It  must  be  someway 
associated  with  us  in  order  to  touch  our  pride.  Its  Idea 
must  hang,  in  a  manner,  upon  that  of  oursdves ;  and  the 
transition  from  one  to  the  other  must  be  easy  and  natural. 

Men  are  vain  of  the  beauty  either  of  tkeir  cduiUry  or 
their  county,  or  even  of  their  parish.  Here  the  ideaof  beauty 
plainlyproducesa  pleasure.  Thispleasure  isrdbted  to  pride. 
The  object  or  cause  of  this  pleasure  is,  by  the  supposition,  re* 
lated  to  self,  the  ol:gect  of  pride.  By  this  double  relation  of 
sentiments  and  ideas,  a  transition  is  made  from  one  to  the 
other.  Men  are  also  vain  of  the  happy  temperature  of  ihe 
climate  in  whi<^i  they  are  born  $  of  the  fertility  of  their  na* 
tiv§  soil;  of  the  goodnessof  the  wines,  fruits,  or  vietuaUpro* 
duced  by  it  i  of  the  softness  or  force  of  their  langui^  with 
other  particulars  of  thait  kmd.  These  objects  ha»e  pkanly  a 
reference  to  the  pleasures  of  seneey  and  ate  originally  con- 
sidered as  agreeable  to  the  feeUng,  taslei  or  betexng;  How 
oould  they  become  causes  of  pride^  eMiqpt  by  meant  of  iihat 
transition  above  explained? 

There  are  some,  who  discover  a  vanity  of  an  oppdritei. 
kinds  ^^d  affect  to  dqmciate  their  own  cbuntify,  iai  cou- 
pnrison  of  those  to  which  tbeybametray^fid.    Thesisfer* 
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lions  fiidy  when  they  are  at  home,  an4  surrounded  with 
their  covntrymeni  that  the  strong  relation  between  them 
mid  their  own  nation  is  shared  with  so  many,  that  it  is  in 
a  manner  Jost  to  them  $  whereas,  that  distant  rdation  to  a 
foreign  country,  which  is  formed  by  their  haring  seen  it, 
and  lived  in  it,  is  augm^ted  by  their  considering  how  few 
have  done  the  same.  For  this  reason,  they  always  admire 
the  beauty,  utility,  and  rturity  of  what  they  met  with  abroad, 
above  what  they  find  at  home. 

Since  we  can  be  vain  of  a  country,  climate,  cht  any  in- 
animate object,  which  bears  a  rdation  to  us  $  it  is  no  won- 
der we  should  be  vain  of  the  qudities  of  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  us  by  blood  or  friendship.  Accordingly  we  find, 
Aat  any  qualities  which,  when  bdonging  to  ourselves,  pro* 
duoe  pride,  produce  also,  in  a  less  degree,  the  same  affection, 
when  discovered  in  persons  vdaled  to  us.  The  beauly,  ad^ 
dress,  merit,  credit,  and  honours  of  their  kindred,  are  care* 
fully  displayed  by  the  prpud>  and  are  consid^afale  souiices 
of  their  vanity* 

As  we  are  proud  of  riches  in  oursdves,  we  desire,  in  order 
to  gratify  our  vanity,  that  every  one  who  has  any  con- 
nection with  us,  shoold  likeiiHse  be  possessed  of  them,  and 
are  ashamed  ct  maidk  as  are  mean  or  poor  among  our 
friends  and  relations.  Oar  forefiithers  being  r^;arded  as 
our  nearest  rehtionss  every  one  naturally  a^!^s  to  be  of 
a  go0d  fittttily,  and  to  bedesoended  from  a  long  succession 
of  rich  and  honourable  ancestors. 

Those  who  boast  4pf  Ae  antiquily  c^dieir  SunHies^  tre 
glad  when  they  can  join  this  cireumstanee,  that  their  an* 
ceslore,  for  many  generations,  ham  been  uninterjnapted{H»* 
prietors  <^  the  «i»»f eportion  of  land^  and  thait  (heir  fiimify  has 
never  ciiftoged  {tspossessions,  orfieaiCcansphuited  iiitoany 
county  Or  proi^nce.    It  is  an  ad^lJlMial  subfeetof 
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«  « 

viudtj^,,  wh^u  tbey  «»  bcwit,  that  tbe$e  potisessiona  have 
b^^  transmitted  thipough  a  descent^  composed  eotu'cJy  of 
ifiales»  ^od  th^t.tbe  honours  and  fortune  have  never  passed 
through  wy  female.  Let  us  endeavour  ,tp  explain  these 
phienomenia  from  the  foreg^ipg  tbepry. 

When  any  one  vahies  himself  on  the  antiquity  of  his 
family^  the  subjects  of  his  vanity  are  not  merely  the  exr 
tent  of  time  and  number  of  ancestors  (for  in  that  respect 
all  mankind  are  alike),  but  these  circumstances  joined  to 
the  riches  and  credit  of  his  ancestors,  which  are  supposed 
to  reflect,  a.  lustre  on  himself,  upon  account  of  his  con- 
njBCtion  with  them*  Since  therefore  the  passion  depends 
on  the.  connection,  v^hatever  strengthens  the  connection 
must  also  increase  the  passion,  and  whatever  weakens  the 
connection  must  diminish  the  passion^  But  it  is  evidentj 
that  the  sameness  of  the  possessions  must  strengthen  the 
relations  of  ideas,  arising  from  blood  and  kindred^  and  con- 
vey the  fancy  with  greater  facility  from  one,  generation  to 
another  J  from  the  remotest  ancestors  to  their  po^terityt 
who  are  both  their  heirs  and  their. descendants.  By  this 
facility,  the  sentiment  is  transmitted  more  entire,  and  ei^ 
cites  a  greater  degree  of  pride  and, vanity. 

Thei  case  i^  the  .same  with  the  tra^asmission  of  the  bo* 
nours  and  fortune  through  a  sucoessipn  of  nujes*  without 
their  passing  through  any  female.  It  is  an  obvious  qualir 
ty  of  human  natare»  that  the  imagination  oatui;aIly  turns 
to  whatever  is  important  and  cpnsiderable ;  apd^yRheiCe  twp 
objects  are  presented,  a  small  and  a  greatt  it  usually  Jeaves 
the  former^  and  dwelU  entirely,  on,  the  letter.  This  istbe . 
reason.why  children  oommoplybqair  th^r  j^tber's.imo^ 
and  9xe  esteemed  to.  b^,  of  a  nobler,  or  niean^  bir|ji„  ^-* 
cording  to  kis  fiimUy,  ^  ^AAdtbough  the  moth^'ishc^ild  be 
possessed  of  superior  qualities  to  the  £ither,  as  often  h^ 
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pens,  the  general  rule  prevails,  notwitfastaiiding  tiie  escep- 
tioDy  according  to  the  doctrine  which  ^hati  be  explained  af- 
terwards. Nay,  even  when  a  saperiority  of 'any  kind  is  so 
grefti,  or  when  any  mother  reasohs  faaVe  sadian  efiect,  as  to 
make  the  children  rather  represent  the  mother's  fattiily  than 
the  father's,  the  general  rulie  still  retains  an  efficacy  soffi- 
cient  to  weaken  the  rdiation,  and  make  a  kmd  of  breach  ih; 
the  line  of  ancestors.  '  The  imagmation  rans  not  along 
them  with  the  same  facility,  nor  is  able  to  transfer  the  ho* 
nour  imd  credit  of  the  ancestors  to  their  posterity  of  the 
same  name  and  £imily  so  readily,  as  when  the  transitioo 
is  conformable  to  the  general  rule,  and  passes  through  the 
male  line,  from  father  to  son,  or  from  brother  to  brother. 

9.  But  properii/i  as  it  gives  us  the  fullest  power  and  an* 
tbority  over  any  object,  is  the  relation  which  has  the'great* 
ei^t  influence  on  these  passions  *• 

Every  thing  belonging  to  a  vain  man  is  the  best  that  ir 
any  where  to  be  found.  His  bouses,  equipage,  fbrniture, 
clothes^,  horses,  hounds,  excel  all  others  in  his  conceit ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  observe,  that  from  the  least  advantage  in  any 
6f  these,  he  dr^ws  a  new  Subject  of  pride  and  vanity.  His 
wine^  if  you  wiU  believe  him,  has  a  finer  flavour  than  any 
other ;  his  cookery  is  more  exquisite;  his  table  mote  or- 
d^ly;  his  servants  more  expert;  the  air  in  Which  he  lives 
more  healthful;  the  soil  which  he  cultivates  more  fertile; 
bis  finits  ripen  earlier  and  to  greater  perfection :  Such  a 
thing  is  remarkable  ibr  its  .novelty ;  such  another  for  its 
antiq&ity :  This  is  the  workmanship  of  a  fiunous  itrtist ;  that 
bek>ng0d  once  to  such  a  prince  or  great  man.  AH  objects 
in  "a  word,  which  arensefiil,  beautiful,  or  surprising,  or  are. 
related' to  such,  may  by  miians  of  property  give  rise  totfais 

paifaion.    These  ail  agree  in  giving  pleasnrev   This  al6ne 

...     *        .  ..•--•.{.• 

9  Soe  Noxs  [R.J 
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k  comnido  to  tbcm ;  nod  therefore  mast  be  tide  qaaltty  tbat 
produces  the  paesioBy  which  is  their  oommon  eftct.  A» 
every  new  instance  is  a  new  argument^  and  as  the  instances 
are  here  without  niunher»  it  would  secsn  that  this  thecny  is 
suflSciently  oonfirmed  by  esperknoe. 

Riches  imply  the  power  of  aoquiring  whatever  is  agree* 
able ;  and  as  they  compr ehead  many  partJouhM:  ol^ts  of 
Tanityi  necessarily  beeome  one  of  the  cUef  causes  of  that 
passion*, 

10.  Our  opinions  of  all  kmds  ace  stmngly  affected  by ' 
society  and  sympathy,  aud  it  is  idmost  impossible  for  us  to 
support  any  principle  or  sentiment  against  the  nniTersal 
consent  of  every  one,  with  whom  we  have  any  firiendship 
or  correspondence.  But  of  all  our  opinions*  those  which 
we  form  in  our  own  favour,  however  lofty  or  pr/esundng, 
are,  at  bottom,  the  frailest  and  the  most  easily^  shaken  by 
the  contradiction  and  opposition  of  others.  Our  ^eat  con- 
cern, in  this  case,  makes  us  socm  alarmed,  aad  keeps  our 
passions  upon  the  watch  :  Our  consciousness  of  partiality 
still  makes  us  dread  a  miatake :  And  the  very  diffieuky  of 
judging  <eoncerniog  an  objeeti  which  is  never  set  at  a  due 
distance  from  ns, .  nor  is  seen  in  a  proper  point  of  view^ 
makes  us  hearken  anxiously  to  the  opinions  of  others,  who 
are  better  qualified  to  form  just  opinions  concerning  us. 
Hence  that  strong  love  of  fiune  with  whiph  all  mankind 
are  possessed.  It  is  in  order  to  fix  and  confirm  ibeir  &« 
vourable  opinion  of  themselves,  not  fiom  any  ori^nal  pas- 
sion, that  they  seek  the  applaoses  of  <rthers.  And  when,  a 
Qiali  desires  to  be  praised,  it  is^fi>r  the  sanue  reason  that  a 
beauty  is  pleased  with  surveying  hersdf  in  a  fiivourabk 
loeking'^sss,  and  se^ng  the  reflection  of  her  own  charms. 

Though  it  be  difllcuilt,  in  aOpoistsof  apecnktion,  todis^ 
Anguish  a  cause,  which  increases  an  effect,  from  one  which 
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solely  prodooas  it ;  yet  in  the  prtaoit  caw»  diepheMNneim 
seem  pretty  strong  and  iatis&ctolry  in  cenfirnwtion  of  the 
fioregoing  principle* 

.  We  receive  a  modi  gresl«r  sstii^M^b  from  the  appro- 
bation  of  those  whom  we  onndtei  esteem  and  approve  off 
dian  of  those  whom  we  contemn  and  despise* 

When  esteem  is  obtained  after  a  long  and  intimate  ao 
qiiaintance»  it  gratifies  our  Tanity  in  a  peculiar  manner^ 

The  snffirage  of  those  who  are  shy  and  backward  in  gi- 
ving pnuse,  b  attended  with  an  additional  relish  and  enjay*r 
menu  if  ^^  can  obtain  it  in  our  fiivonr. 

Where  a  great  man  is  ddicate  m  his  choice  of  fiEivoar* 
itesi  every  one  courts  with  greater  earnestness  his  counte- 
nance and  protection. 

Praise  never  gives  us  much  pleasure,  unless  it  concur 
with  our  own  opinion,  and  extol  us  fi>r  those  qualities  ia 
whi^h  we  chiefly  excel. 

These  phenomena  seem  to  prove,  that  the  favouraUe 
snfirages  of  die  world  are  regarded  only  as  audiorities,  or 
as  confirmations  of  our  own  opinion.  And  if  the  opi* 
nions  of  others  have  mo^re  influence  in  this  subject  than  in 
any  other,  it  is  easily  accounted  for  ft^m  the  nature  of  the 
subject. 

M.  Tims  few  obyec^  hnmefmr  related  to  ub,  and  what- 
ever pleasure  diey  produce^  are  aUe  to  excite  a  great  de- 
gree of  prMe  or  sclf-satisfaetion  i  unless  they  be  also  ob- 
vious to  others,  and  engage  dte  appsobation  of  the  specto- 
ters.  What  disposidon  of  mind  so  desirable  as  the  peace- 
fill^  rengned,  contented^  wbidi  readily  submits  to  all4he 
dispensations  of  providence,  and  preserves  a  ec^nstant  eeiv- 
nity  amadat  the  greatest  niBfortunes  and  disqppMrtmeEits? 
Yet  ibis  ^position,  though  acknowledged  to  be  a  virtue  or 
esioeUence,  is  seldom  the  fimndationof  great  vanitjr  or  ef|l£> 
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ifpkxmt  (  having  no  hrffliancj  or  exterior  Ittctre,  and  ni» 
ther  cheering  the  heart  than  aniinatii^  the  bdiaviour  and 
conTersatbn.  The  case  is  the  same  with  many  other  qua- 
Ikica  of  the  mind,  body,  orfortane;  and  this  oircomstance, 
43  well  as  the  double  retalions  nbcfwe  mentioned,  must  be 
admitted  to  be  of  Iconseqaence  in  the  {ifoductioii  of  these 
passions. 

A  second  drcmnstanee,  which  is  of  consequence  in  tbi^ 
affiiir^  is  the  oonstanejr  anddnrableness  of  the^object.  What 
]«  very  casual  and  inconstant,  beyond  the  common  coursb 
of  human  affairs,  gives  little  joy,  and  less  pride.  We  are 
not  much  satisfied  with  ^  thing  itself;  and  are  stilt  less 
apt  to  feel  any  new  degree  of  sel&satisfactioii  upon  its  ao^ 
count.  ^We  foresee  and  anticipate  its  change^  which  mafceir 
us  Utile  satisfied  with  the  thing  itself:  We  compare  it  to 
ourselves,  whose  existence  is  more  durable;  by  which  meana 
its  inconstancy  appears  still  greater.  It  seems  ridiculous 
to  make  ourselvm  the  object  of  a  passion,  on  account  of  a 
quality  or  possession,  which  is  of  so  modi  shorter  duration,* 
and  attends  us  during  so  small  a  part  of  our  existence. 

A  third  circumstance,  not  to  be  neglected,  is,  that  the. 
ofaject^^  in  order  to  produce  pride  or  sdf^alue,  must  be 
peculiar  to  us,  or  at  least  common  to  us  with  a  few  others. 
The  advantages  of  sun^shine,  good  weather,  a  happy  cK« 
mijle,  &c.  distingaish  us  not  from  any  of  oitr  companions^ 
and  give  us  no  preference  or  superiority.  The  compari-| 
son,  which  we  are  every  moment  apt  to  make,  presents  no 
influence  to  our  advanti^d ;  and  we  stiU  remain,  nbtwitfa*- 
stan^ing  these  enjoyal^entfi,  on  a  levd  widi  aO  oar  friends, 
and  aequainlance. 

:  As  faeaftk  and  sickness  vary  incessantly  to  all  men,  and 
Aefe  ia  no  ^Aie  if^ho  $8  sddy  or  certainly  fixed  ni  either  $ 
tkaseaeddeDtdi'Uesi^ing^  and  calamities  are  in  a  mamier 
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'Wparailed  from  us,  and  are  not  considered  at  A'foiindatldkk 
for  vanity  or  hnioiKation*  Bat  wherever  n  malady  of  any 
land  is  «o  rooted  in  our  con8titiidon>  that  we  no  }onger  en* 
tertain  any  hope  of  reooveryi  from  tibat  moment  it  damps 
our  8elf*<;onceit,  as  is  evident' in  old  men,  wliom  nothing 
mortifies  more  than  the  consideration  of  their  i^e  and  in* 
firmities.  They  endeavour,  as  long  as  possible,  to  conceal 
iheir  blindness  and  deafiiess,  their  rheums  and  gouts ;  nor 
4o  they  evear  avow  them  without  reluctance  and  uneasiness. 
And  though  young  men  are  not  ashamed  of  every  head* 
Mk  Gt'  cold  which  they  fall  into;  yet  no  tdpic  is  more 
|>ropec  to  mortify  human  pride,  and  make  us  aitertain  a 
mean  opinion  of  our  nature,  than  this,  that  we  are  every 
moment  of  our  lives  subgeot  to  such  infirmities.  This 
proves,  that  bodily  pain  and  sickness  are  in  themselves  pro* 
pear  oause&of  humility  i  though  the  custom  of  estimating 
every  thing  by  comparison,  more  than  by  its  intrinsic  worth 
and  value,  makes  us  overlook  diose  calamities  which  we 
find  incident  to  every  one,  add  causes  us  to  form  an>  ide^ 
of  our  merit  and  character  independent  of  them ^ 

We  are  asbaaoed  of  such  maladies  as  afieet  othersj  and 
are  either  dangerous  or  disagreeable  to  them :  Of  the 
e(Hlepsy  ;  because  it  gives  a  horror  to  every  one  present : 
Of  the  itch|$  because  it  is  infectious :  Of  the  king's  evil  | 
because  it  ofi»n  goes  to  posterity.  Men  always  consider 
the  sentiments  of  others  in  their  judgment  of  themselves. 

A  fourth  circumstance,  which  has  an  influence  on  these 
passions,  is  general  rules ;  by  which  we  form  a  notion  of 
different  ranks  of  men,  suitably  to  the  power  or  ricbes^  of 
which  they  are  possessed ;  and  this  notion  is  not  changed 
by  any  peculiarities  of  the  health  or  temper  of  the  personsi 
which  may  deprive  them  of  all  enjoj^nent  in  their  poaswck 
sions*  Custom  readily  carries  us  beyopd  the  juat  bPVi^: 
in  our  passions  as  well  as  in  our  reasonings. 


IdO  ▲  OliflBETATICMI 

It  may  aol  be  amiss  to  observe  on  this  oecasioo,  that 
the  influence  of  general  roleB  and  maxima  on  the  passiona 
very  much  contributes  to  facilitate  the  efiects  of  all  tbfe 
princijdes  of  internal  mechanism)  whieh  we  here  eq>lain. 
For  it  seems  evident  ^that,  if  a  person  full  grown,  Mid  of 
the  same  nature  with  oursdveSf  wem  on  a  sudden  trana- 
ported  into  our  world,  be  would  be  much  embarrassed 
with  every  object,  and  would  not  readily  determine  what 
degree  of  love  or  hatred,  of  pride  or  hamiiity,  or  of  any 
other  passion,  should  be  excited  by  it.  The  passions  afie 
often  varied  by  very  inconsiderable  princiides ;  and  these 
do  not  always  play  with  perfect  regularity,  especially  on. 
the  first  trial.  But  as  custom  or  practice  has  brought  to 
light  all  these  principles,  and  has  settled  the  just  vahie  of 
evay  thing ;  this  must  certainly  contribute  to  the  easy 
production  of  the  pasrions,  and  guide  us,  by  means  of  ge^ 
neral  established  rules,  in  the  proportions  whldrwe  ought 
to  obseive  in  preferring  one  object  to  another.  This  re« 
mark  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  obviate  difficulties,  that  may 
arise  concerning  some  causes,  which  we  here  ascribe  to  paiv 
licalar  passions,  and  wUch  may  be  esteemed  too  refined 
to  operate  so  univeradly  and  certainly  as  they  are  fi>uiid 
to  do. 


m^^ 


SECTION  m. 


1  •  In  running  over  all  the  causes  which  produce  the 
passion  of  pride  or  that  of  humility,  it  would  readily  oc* 
cur,  that  the  same  circumstance,  if  transferred  from  our«- 
selves  to  another  person,  would  render  him  the  object  of 
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love  or  hatred^'  esteem  or  contempt.  The  virtue^  geoiasy 
beiuity,  family^  riches,  and  authority  of  others,  hegpt  fii- 
Yourable  sentiments  in  their  behalf;  and  their  vioe^  folly^' 
defiorxnity,  poverty  and  meanness,  ear  cite  the  contraiy  sen- 
timents. The  doable  relation  of  impressions  and  ideas  still 
operates  on  these  passions  of  love  and  hatred;  as  on  tber 
former  of  pride  and  humility.  Whatever  gives  a  separate, 
pleasure  or  pain,  and  is  related  to  another  person,  or  con<* 
nected  with  him,  makes  him  the  object  of  our  a£%)cti<m  or 
disgust.. 

Hence,  too,  injury  or  contempt  towards  us  is  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  our  hatred ;  serviceis  or  esteem  of  our 
friendship, 

2.  Sometimes  a  relation  to  ourselves  excites  affection  to* 
wards  any  person.  But  there  is  always  here  im{died  a  re» 
lation  of  sentiments,  without  which  the  other  rdatian  would 
have  no  influence  *• 

A  person  who  is  related  to  us,  or  connected  with  us  by 
Uood,  by  similitude  of  fortune,  of  adventures,  profisssjouy 
or  country,  soon  becomes  an  agreeable  companion  to  us» 
because  we  enter  easily  and  familiarly  into  his  sentiments 
and  conceptions :  Nothing  is  strange  or  new  to  us :  Our 
imagination,  passing  from  self,  which,  is  ever  intimately 
present  to  us,  runs  smoothly  along  the  relation  or  connec- 
tion, and  conceives  with  a  fuU  sympathy  the  person  who  is 
nearly  related  to  self.  He  renders  himself  immediately  ac- 
ceptable, and  is  at  once  on  an  easy  footing  with  us :  No 
distance,  no  reserve  has  place,  where  the  person  introduced 
is  supposed  so  closely  connected  with  us. 

Relation  has  here  the  same  influence  as  custom  or  ac« 

*  The  affection  of  parents  to  children  seems  founded  on  an  original  in« 
stuict  The  affection  towards  other  relations  depends  <m  the  principles  here 
eiplained* 
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quaintaoce  in  exciting  affection,  and  from  like  causes. 
Tlie  ease  and  satisfaction  which,  in  both  case$,  attend  our 
intercourse  or  commerce,  is  the- source  of  the  friendship. 

3.  The  passions  of  love  and  hatred  are  alwajs  followed 
by,  or  rather  conjoined  with  benevolence  and  anger.  It  is 
thisr  conjunction  which  ohi^y  distinguishes  these  affections 
from  pride  and  humilityi.  For  pride  and  humility  are  pure 
emotions  in  the  soul,  unattended  with  any  desire,  and  not 
itonediately  exciting  us  to  action.  But  love  and  hatred 
are  not  complete  within  themselves,,  nor  rest  in  that  emo« 
tion  which  they  produce,  but  carry  the  mind  to  something 
farther.  Love  is  always  foUowed  by  a  desire  of  happiness 
to  the  person  beloved,  and  an  aversion  to  his  misery  $  as 
hatred  produces  a  desire  of  the  misery,  and  an  aversion  to 
the  happiness  of  the  person  hated.  These  opposite  desires 
seem  to  be  originally  and  primarily  conjoined  with  the  pas* 
eions  of  love  and  hatred.  It  is  a  constitution  of  nature  of 
which  we  can  give  no  farther  explication.     ' 

4.  Compassion  frequently  arises  where  there  is  no  pre* 
ceding  esteem  or  friendship ;  and  compassion  is  an  uneasi- 
ness  in  the  sufferings  of  another.  It  seems  to  spring  from 
the  intimate  and  strong  conception  of  his  sufierings ;  and 
our  imagination  proceeds  by  degrees  from  the  lively  idea 
to  the  real  feeling  of  another's  misery. 

Malice  and  envy  also  arise  in  the  mind  without  any  pre* 
ceding  hatred  or  injury ;  though  their  tendency  is  exactly 
the  same  with  that  of  anger  and  ill-will.  The  comparisoD 
of  ourselves  with  others  seems  to  be  the  source  of  envy  and 
malice.  The  more  unhappy  another  is»  the  more  happy 
do  we  ourselves  appear  in  our  conception. 

5.  The  similar  tendency  of  compassion  to  that  of  be* 
nevolence,  and  e^vy  to  anger,  forms  a  very  close  relation 
between  these  two  sets  of  passions,  though  of  a  different  kind 

s 
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fhmi  that  whicJi  was  insisted  on  above.  It  is  not  a  resem- 
blance of  feeling  or  sentiment,  but  a  resemblance  of  ten- 
dency or  directioit  Its  effect,  however,  is  the  same,  in 
producing  an  association  of  passions.  Compassion  is  sel- 
d6m  or  nevei^felt  without  some  mixture  of  tenderness  or' 
ftiiendship  ;  and  envy  is  naturally  accompanied  with  anger* 
or  ill-will.  To  desire  the  happiness  of  another,  from  what-' 
ever  motive,  is  a  good  preparative  to  affection ;  and  to  de- 
light in  another's  misery  almost  unavoidably  begets  aver- 
«on  towards  him. 

Even  where  interest  is  the  source  of  our  concern,  it  is 
commonly  .attended  with  the  same  consequences.  A  part- 
ner is  a  natural  object  of  friendship  $  a  rival  of  enmity. 

6^.  Poverty^  meanness,  disappointment,  produce  con- 
tempt and  dislike  :  But  when  these  misfortunes  are  very 
great,  or  are  represented  to  us  in  very  strong  colours,  they 
excite  compassion,  and  tenderness,  and  friendship.  How 
is  this  contradiction  to  be  accounted  for  ?  The  poverty  and 
meanness  of  another,  in  their  common  appearance,  gives 
us  uneasiness,  by  a  species  of  imperfect  sympathy ;  and 
this  uneasiness  produces  aversion  or  dislike,  from  the  re- 
semblance of  sentiment.  But  when  we  enter  more  inti- 
mately into  another^s  concerns,  and  wish  for  his  happiness, 
as  well  as  feel  his  misery,  friiendship  or  good-will  arises 
from  the  similar  tendency  of  the  inclinations. 

A  bankrupt,  at  first,  while  the  idea  of  his  misfortunes  is 
fresh  and  recent,  and  while  comparison  of  his  present  un- 
happy situation  with  his  former  prosperity  operates  strong- 
ly upon  us,  meets  with  compassion  and  friendship.  After 
these  ideas  ar#  weakened  or  obliterated  by  time,  be  is  in 
danger  of  compassion  and  contempt. 

7.  In  respect,  there  is  a  mixture  of  humility  with  the  es- 
teem or  affection  :  lacoqtempt  a  mixture  of  pride. 

VOL.  II.  • 


IM  A  DISSERTATION 

The  amorous  passion  is  usuoOy  compoundod  pf  compiiir 
cency  in  beauty,  a  bodily  appetite,  and  friendsbip  or  affeo* 
tion.  The  close  rdaticm  of  these  sentiments  is  very  obvi*. 
oQs,  as  well  as  their  origin  from  each  other,  by  means  of 
that  relation.  Were  there  no  other  phenomenon  tp  re^ 
concile  us  to  the  present  theory^  this  alone^  metl^ioksji  wepc^ 
sufficient 


SECTION  IV. 


1.  Tbb  present  theory  of  the  passioM  depepds  entirely  on 
the  double  relations  of  sentiments  and  ideas,  ^nd  the  mu- 
tual assistance  which  these  relations  lend  to  each  other.  It 
may  not,  therefore,  be  improper  to  illustrate  these  princi* 
pies  by  some  farther  instances. 

2.  The  virtues,  talents,  accomplishments,  and  possessions 
of  others,  make  us  love  and  esteem  them:  Because  these 
objects  excite  a  pleasing  sensation,  which  is  related  tq  love ; 
and  as  they  have  also  a  rdation  or  connection  with  the 
person,  this  union  of  ideas  forwards  the  union  of  senti- 
ments according  to  the  forgoing  reasoning. 

But  suppose  that  the  person  whom  we  love  is  also  re- 
lated to  us  by  blood,  country,  or  friendship,  it  is  evident 
that  a  species  of  pride  must  also  be  excited  by  his  accondh 
plisbments  and  possessions.;  there  being  the  same,  double 
relation  which  we  have  all  along  inaisted  on. :  The  persoti 
18  related  to  us;  or  there. is  bb  easy  transisiAn.Qf  thought 
from  him  to  us ;  and  the  sentiments  excit^*  by  his  advan- 
tages and  virtues  are  agreeable,  and  i  consequently  related 
to  pride.    Accordingly  we  find^.  that  people  are  naturally 
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Yftia  id  (be.  Mod  qiialilies  or  biflh  fiurtme  of  tbetr  frieitds 
and  cottBlrymeD. 

S.  Bot  it  ia  observab)ei  that  if  we  reverse  the  onder  of  the 
passions,  the  same  clEeet  does  not  follow^  We  pass  easiljr 
from  love  and  afPectionto  pride  and  vanilly ;  but  not  frotn 
the  latter  passions  to  the  former^  though  all  the  rektjons 
be  the  same.  We  lore  not  those  who  are  rdatfd  to  .tts» 
on  aoQOunt  of  our  own  meriL  What  is  the  reason  of  this 
di&rence  ?  The  transitioQ  of  the  imagination  to  burselYes^ 
from  objects  related  to  us,  is  always  easy ;  both  on  account . 
of  the  rtialicm,  wiudi:  facilitates  the  transition,  and  because 
we  there  pass  from  remoter  objects  to  those  which  are 
eontig^oua.  But  In  passing  from  ourselves  to  objects  re^ 
lated  to  us  (  though  the  former  principle  forwards  the 
transition  of  though^  yet  the  latt^  opposes  it ;  and  conse- 
queody  there  is  not  the  same  easy  transfiision  of  passions 
from  pride  to  love  as  from  love  to  pride. 

4f«  The  virtues,  services,  and  fortune  of  one  man  inspire 
us  readily  with  esteem  and  affection  for  another  related  to 
him.  The  son  of  our  friend  is  naturally  entitled  to  our 
friendship :  The  kindred  of  a  yety  great  man  value  them* 
selves,  and  are  valued  by  others,  on  account  of  that  rebip 
tion.  The  force  of  ihe  double  relation  is  here  fully  du* 
played. 

5.  The  following  are  instances  of  another  kind,  where 
the  operation  of  these  principles  may  still  be  discovered. 
Envy  arises  from  a  superiority  in  others  j  but  it  is  obseiv 
vable,  that  it  is  not  the  great  disproportion  between  us 
which  excites  that  passion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  our  proxi- 
mity. A  great  disproportion  cuts  o£P  the  relation  of  the 
ideasj  and  either  keeps  us  from  comparing  ourselves  with 
what  is  remote  fivm  qs,  or  diminishes  the  effects  of  the 
comparison. 
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A  poet  is  not  apt  to  envy  a  philosopher^  or  a  poet  of  a 
different  kind,  of  a  different  nation,  or  of  a  different  age. 
All  these  difierenoes^'if  they  do  not  prevent,  at  least  weak- 
en the  comparison,  and  consequently  the  passion*  ^ 

This,  too,  is  the  reason  why  all  objects  appear  great  or 
little,  merely  by  a  comparison  with  those  of  the  same  spe- 
cies. A  mountain  neither  magnifies  nor  diminishes  a  horse 
in  our  eyes:  But  when  a  Flonisfa  and  a  Welsh  horse  are 
seen  together,  the  one  appears  greater  and  the  other  less, 
than  when  viewed  apart* 

From  the  same  principle  we  may  account  for  that  re- 
mark, of  historians,  that  any  party,  in  a  civil  war,  or  even 
factious  divisions,  always  choose  to  call  in  a  fordgn  enemy 
at  any  hazard,  rather  than  submit  to  their  fellow-citizens. 
Guicciardin  applies  this  remark  to  the  wars  in  Italy ;  where 
the  relations  between  the  diflbrent  states  are,  pr<^erly  speak- 
ing, nothing  but  of  name,  language^  and  contiguity.  Yet 
even  these  ri^lations,  when  joined  with  superiority,  by  ma- 
king the  comparison  more  natural,  make  it  likewise  more 
grievous,  and  cause  men  to  search  for  some  other  superio- 
rity, which  may  be  attended  with  no  relation,  and  by  that 
means  may  have  a  less  sensible  influence  on  the  imagina- 
ti<m.  When  we  cannot  break  the  association,  we  feel  a 
stronger  desire  to  remove  the  superiority.  This  seems  to 
be  the  reason,  why  travellers,  thou^  commonly  lavish  of 
their  praise  to  the  Chinese  and  Persians,  take  care  to  de- 
preciate those  neighbouring  nations,  which  may  stand  up- 
on a  footing  of  rivalthip  with  their  native  country. 

6.  The  fine  arts  afford  us  parallel  instances.  Should  an 
author  compose  a  treatise,  of  which  one  part  was  serious 
and  profound,  another  light  and  humorous ;  every  one 
would, condemn  so  strange  a  mixture,  and  would  > blame 
him  for  the  neglect  of  all  rules  of  art  and  criticism.    Yet 
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we  aocQse  nol  Prior  for  joining  his  Alma  and  Solomon  in 
die  some  vdittme;  tboagh  that  amiaUe  poet  has  perfectly 
succeeded  in  the  gaiety  of  the  one»  as  weU  as  in  the  melan- 
choly of  the  other.  Even  snppose  the  reader  should  peruse 
theie  two  compositions  without  any  interval^  he  would  feel 
little  or  no  doBksaitf  in  the  change  of  the  passions.  Why  I 
bot  because  he  considers  diese  performances  as  entirely  di& 
ferent ;  and  \yjk  that  break  in  the  ideas,  breaks  the  prc^ess 
of  the  aflfectkms,  and  hinders  the  one  from  influencii^  or 
contradicting  the  other. 

An  heroic  and  burlesque  desigij^  united  in  one  picture^ 
would  be  monstrous,  though  we  place  two  pictures  of  so  op* 
posite  a  character  in  the  same  chamber,  and  even  close  to- 
gether, without  any  scruple. 

?•  It  needs  be  no  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  easy  tran- 
sition of  the  imagination  should  have  such  an  influence  on 
all  the  passions.  It  is  this  very  circumstance  which  forms 
all  the  relations  and  connections  amongst  objects.  We 
know  no  real  connection  between  one  tiling  and  another. 
We  only  know,  that  the-  idea  of  one  thing  is  associated 
with  that  of  anodierv  and  that  the  imagination  makes  an 
easy  transition  between  them.  And  as  the  easy  transition 
of  ideas  and  that  of  sentiments  mutualfy-  assist  each  other  i 
we  might  beforehand  expect,  diat  this  principle  must  have 
a  mighty  influence  on  all  our  internal  movem^jnts  and  a& 
feetions.    And  experience  sufficienify  confirms  the  theory. 

For,  not  to  repeat  all  t^  fore^ing  instances :  Suppose 
that  I  were  travelling  with  a  companion :  through  a  coun« 
try  to  which  we  are  both  utter  strang^frs;  it  is  evident 
that,  tf  the  prospects  be  beautiful,  the  roads  agreeable^  and 
the  fields  findy  onltiviBted,  this  may  serve  to  p6t  one  in 
good  httttMRir,  both  with  myself  and  feOow-traveller.  But 
as  the  ooontry  has  nd  coniwction  with  myself  or  fiiendi  i( 
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Gin  nenr  te  tbe  imtnedinte  cattse  eilfaer  o€  sd^vdiie.or  ^ 
regard  to  kitn;  And  therefore^  X 1  £Nind  not  the.paaakia 
€a  dome  <ither  ok||ect>  which  beam  to  dne  iif  !ti«a  dlMer  r^ 
lationy  my  Amotions  are  ralher  to  be  cossidertd  ibi.die<K 
veiflowings  of  an  deviated  or  hinnaae  di^iofilmi^  .'tha&>^ 
an  established  passidnt  But  wppodng  the  agreeable  i^fo** 
spect  bdfiire  us  to  be  mirvejed)  either  firotn  hia  eountry<-8cat 
or  from  mine  i  this  new  codncctimi  of  ideas  gives  •  a  new 
dkectioQ  to  ihe  sentiment:  o(  |deaiare  derived  fkom  tho 
prospect,  and  raises  the  emotion  of  r^ard  or  r^mty  ai> 
cording  to  the  batitre  of  the  conneetktn*  There  istnot  fa^re^ 
methtnfcay  much  room  fiar  doubt  tur  dif&eiilty. 
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.  I.  It  stems  evidentf  that  jreasqn,  in  a  striot  scnse^  at 
Ineaning  the  jodgmeni  of  tnilh  and  falsehood^  can  never» 
of  itsdft  be  ^^  motive  to  the  wiil»  and  can  haire  jbo  iwSSu* 
cnce  but  80  feraaittotiobes  some  passion  or  affection.  Ji^ 
^raet  rdaikms  oi  ideas  ace  the  olgect  of  ouridsifyr  n6t  of 
volitio8i»   Afiid  maHers  tfffitoty  where  fhey  ace  aadier  good 


nor  evilf  «l|ere  ^wgr!  neither  «Ecite  desire  noraversibn,  are 
totally  inoineiffiM  {  and  whether  known  or  ttoioiowii^  whe^ 
Aer  migtafcen  or  i^hUy  «pftfebekided>  cannot  ;be  regarded 
aa  any  motive  t<>  acticm*  t 

2.  What  is  €OBiiBeiily»  in  a  p^idav  eense^  txSkA,  reason^ 
imd  is  00  much  toeoomilieilded  vi Jnofal.  ditcourseSy  is  acn 
Aiqg'bnt  a  generd  and  a  chhn  j^aasieiB» which 4ahds  a  txa^ 
prdiensiye  and  a  dfetent  vtowef  itii^jeta^  apdMlnatetaithe 
I9ill>  without  esciliqg  any  jiiMisiMg  emolMl.    ▲  anaiH; :  we 
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9Sy$  is  diligmt  in  his  profession  from  reason ;  that  iS)  from 
a  calm  desire  of  riches  and  ji  forluoe.  A  man  adheres  to 
justice  fr<Hn  reason ;  that  is,  from  a  calm  regard  to  public 
goody  crtoia  character  with  kinselfiaiid  others. 

S*  Ti^  same  olgttcts  which  recommend  themselves  to 
reason  in  this  sense  of  the  word>  are  jilso  tbeolgects  of  what 
Wtt  baU^pAadani,  when  they  are  brought  near  to  tt8«  and  ac- 
quire some  mother  ^vantagesf  eithar  of  external  sitaatioo^ 
or  oongniity  to  onr  internal  temper  $  and  by  that  means 
^eoBcjle  a  turboSent  and  sensible  emotion.  Evil,  at  «  gneat 
distance)  is  avoided,  we  say,  from  reason :  Evil,  near  al 
hand,'  produces  avehdoii,  horroTi  fear,  and  is  the  object  of 
fMusioa; 

4.  The  common  error  of  metaphysicians  has  lain  in  aa» 
cribiog  the  ^direction  of  the  will  entirely  to  one  of  these 
-principles,  and  supporing  the  other  to  have  no  influence. 
Men  <dben  act  knowingly  against  their  interest :  It  is  not, 
therefore,  die  view  of  the  greatest  possible  good  which  al- 
ways influi^nces  tiiem.  Men  often  counteract  a  violent  pas- 
sion' in  prosecution  of  their  distant  interedts  and  designs : 
It  ifir  not* therefore  the  present  uneasinei^s  alone  which  de- 
termines them.  In  general,  we  may  observe,  that  both 
these  principles  operate  on  the  will ;  and  where  they  are 
contrary,  that  either  of  them  (Mrevaik,  accorditig  to  the  ge- 
iieral  .character  or  present  deposition  of  the  person.  Vifikait 
ive  call  strength  ^mind  implies  the  previalenoe^the  calm 
passions  above  the  violent  |  though  we  may  easily  observe, 
that  there  Is  no  person  so  constantly  possessed  of  this  vir- 
tue^ as  never,  on  any  ooNcasion,  to  yield  to  l^e  solicitation 
iof  videntaflbctiott  avd  desire.  From  these  variations  cf 
^temper  proceeds  the  great  difficulty  of  dedding  with  regard 
to  the  liitnre  actions  and  resolutions  of  men,  where  tbtre; 
»  any  iKuitiariefy  4^*  fliotives  aild  pasmlis. 
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SECTION  VI. 

1 ,  We  shall  here  enumerate  some  of  those  drcannstaiioes 
which  render  a  passion  cairn  or  vioienti  which  faetghten  or 
diminish  any  emotioii. 

It  is  a  property,  in  human  nature^  that  any  emoli^ii  which 
attends  a  passion  is  easily  converted  into  it ;  though  in 
their  natures  they  be  originally  different  from,  and  evea 
contrary  to  each  other.  It  is  true,  in  order  to  cause  a  per- 
fect union  amongst  passions,  and  make  one  produce  the 
other,  there  is  always  required  a  double  relation,  accord* 
ihg  to  the  theory  above  delivered.  But  when  twcTpassiona 
are  already  produced  by  their  separate  causes,  wd  are 
both  present  in  the  mind,  they  readily  mingle  and  unite; 
though  they  have  but  one  relation,  and  are  sometimes  with- 
out any.  The  predominant  passion  swallows  up  the  inferior, 
and  converts  it  into  itself.  The  spirits,  when  once  excited, 
easily  receive  a  change  in  their  direction ;  and  it  u  natoml 
to  imagine  that  this  change  will  come  from  the  prevailing 
affection.  The  connection  is,  in  many  cases,  closer  between 
any  two  passions,  than  between  any  passion  and  indiffer- 
ence. 

When  a  person  is  once  heartily  in  love,  the  little  faults 
an^caprices  of  his  mistress,  the  jealousies  and  quarrels  lo 
which  that  commerce  is  so  subject ;  however  unpleasant 
they  be,  and  rather  connected  with  anger  and  hatred;  axp 
yet  found,  in  many  instances,  to.  give  additional  force  to 
the  prevailing  passion.  It  is  a  pommon  artifice  of  poUtir 
cians,  when  they  would  affect  any  person  very  much  by  a 
matter  of  fact,  of  which  they  intend  to  inform  him,  first  to 
excite  his  curiosity,  delay  as  long  as  possible  the  satisfying 
of  it  'f  and  by  that  means  raise  Jhis  anxiety  and  impatience 
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to  the  utmost,  before  they  give  him  a  fall  insighti  into  the 
iiusiness.  They  know  that  this  curiosity  'wilL  precipitate 
him  into  the  passion  which  they  purpose  to  raise^and  wiU 
assist  the  ol^eet  ip  its  influenceon  the  mind.  A  soldier 
advancing  to  battle^is  naturally  Inspired  with  courage  and 
confidence  when  he  thinks  on  his  firienda  and  |feIIow-Bol- 
diers,  and  is  struck  with  fear  and  terror  when  he  reflects 
<m  the  eheiiij.  Whatever  new  einotidn^  therefore,  .pro- 
needs  from  the  former,  naturally  increases  the  courage;  as 
ibe  same: emotion  proceeding  firotn  the  latter  augments  the 
fear.  Hence,  in  nlanial  discipline  the  ui^iformity  and 
lustre  of  habit,  the  regularity  of  figures  and. motions,  with 
adlithe  pomp  and  mi^esty  of  war,  encourage  ourselves  and 
our  allite ;  while  the  saose  objects  in  the  enemy  strike  ter- 
mor into  us,  though  agreeable  and  beautdfiil  in  themselve$i» 

Hope  is^in  itself,  an  agreeable  passion, ;  and  allied  to 
frlendriiip  and  benisiRolence ;  yet  it  is  able  soDoetimes  to 
blow  up  an^r,  when  that  is  the  predominant  passion*  Spes 
rnddita  smeitat  ims.     Vib&.' 

..  2»  Since  pafsiohS)'  however  .independent,  are  naturally 
transfused' into  eagh  other,  if  they  be  both  present  at:the 
same  time ;  it  follows,  that  when  good  or  evil  is  placed  in 
suoh  a  situation:  as  to  cause.any  particular  emotion,  besides 
its  dinect  passim, of  desire  or  aversion,  this  latter  passion. 
imnt  aicquise  new  force  atid  viokhce.. 

5.  This  often- Imppens  when  any  object  ei^cites  contrary 
passions.  Eor  it  is  observable,  that  an  opposition  of  pas- 
•ffioos  commonly  causes  a  new  emmion  in  the  spjfrits,  and 
produces  more  disoider  than  the  c^oncurtepce  of  any  two 
affections  of  equal  finree.  TluU  rn^w  emotion  is.  easj^y  con* 
verted  into  the  predominant  passion,  and>  in  m^^y  instan- 
ces, is  observed  to  increase,  it^  violencii^  beyond  the  pftch 
nt  which  it  would  have  arriired^  had  it  m^  with  no  ^fipoir 
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tion*  Hence  we  nfttandlif  desire  what  id  forbid,  and  often 
Uke  pleaiure.ia  pecbrmiiig  actions  merely  becanae  tiiey 
wpe  unlawfiiL  Tfae<  notion  *cf  datj,  whan  opposite  to  ihi 
passions,  is  not  nlwiays  able  to  overcome  them;  and  when 
it  fiiilB  of  that  effect,  i^  apt  rather  to  increase  and  irritate 
tbem,  by  producing)  (Em  epposkion  in  oar  motives  and  pcin^' 
dpl^r  '  .  .  .  } 

4«  The  sanne  effect  fi)Uows^*  whether^the  oppotilsan;aiaBe 
from  internal  motives  or  external  obstacles.  Tibe  |>a4sion 
commonly  acquires  nierw  forte  in  both  cases.  The  efforts 
which  "the  mnid  makes  to  surmount,  the  obstacle  eitcite.th^ 
spirits,  and  «nlmn  the  passion^ : 

5.  Uncei^atety  hasithe  same'Cfieotas  opposition.  .tiXhe 
agitation  of  the 'thought,,  the  qakk  turns  which  it  makes 
from  one  view  4m^  another,  the  variety  of  passions>wibioh 
socceed  eadi  other,  accdsding  to  the  different  views:  lAll 
these  produce  an  amotion  hi  the  miad ;  and  this  eifeiotidn 
transfuses  it^f  into  the  >predomiiisiit  passiom 

Security,  on  the  contrary,  diminrshefrtb'e  pasuons;  The 
mind,  wh^  klft  to  itself,  immediately  lahgnishes  ;  and  in 
order  to  preserve  its  ardoar,  must  be .  ^very  monWnt  anp- 
ported  by  a  new  flow  of.  passion*  For  ibe  same  veasoo^ 
despair,  tb6li^  eontntry  to  security,  has.ailike  inflnenoef 

6.  Nothing  more  powerfully  eixeites  any  affection  than 
to  conceal  some  part  of  its  object,  by  throwing  >it  inteia 
kind  of  shade,  which,  at  the  same  ttm^  that  it  shows  enough 
to  prepossess  ^os  in  fikvosirof  the  object,  leavesstU  somewoi^c 
tar  theiinagmatton.  Besides  diatobscnriiy  is. always  (ait»* 
tended  with  a  kind  of  oncertainty,  ibe:  efibrt  which  thp 
ihney.fDAkes  to  complete  «tbe^  idea  ronses  "^le  spirits^.>aad 
gives  M  addivfoiial  for^  to' the  ^pbssiein.   . 

7.  Asdespeir  and  sMut^y,  tbongh  cdmrary)  prodnoe 
lih«  aamo ^Ifects i  to ^abtekuje* is*  observed  to  ha¥e iooniraiy 


\ 
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4fttsl6>  0hdi  ilk  difiereni  cinmnstantesyiokker  jilare^itfs  or 
ilteiHiaheB  dur  alibofeion.  Rochefaucaiiit  has  9cry>  wdl 
jrenHArkfldf  that}  sbfteocle  AeUToy^^mBsk^.pBiniovdf  but  in- 
creases strong;  as  the  wind  esttMigiMnh^  A^oandl^  but 
Motrs  up  aifitie.  *IiOiig  abseiideaiaiiifafljr^akcmoiir  idea» 
Mid  dJtaMftiiht»:  4bo  passion :.  But  «heve>  t&e  jiffistiDn  i»90 
strong  and  lively  as  to  suppont  itself  A^  nhcasiness  airlsiMg^ 
IromabseBfe  iMreasisslbe'liaasidDii.And.givet  it  aewforce 
4ind  infliieiice.  >  "'  ,':v:. 

.  •  8*  When  theMul  uppKesi  itsdf  to  the  pe9ferHiaiioe>oC 
ftHjr  ae&ni)^  ^  ikt  'COBeeptioB  af  imy  object,  to  which  it  m 
nbol  aocnsttontdy  .theffe  is  a  cMiain  uopliiifaleBesB  inr^tbe  fi»- 
culties, .  and  it  diffiddtgrof  the  qoirits  jntnriiig  in  dMir  new 
direction*  As  this  ddfteoky  excites  itbe  spirits^  it- iff  the 
eovroe  4>C  wdnder»  ^urpxnc^  ead  of  dQ  the  emotions  wbioh 
0fjm  fima  aoreltyf  dsd  is  in  itself  )ageeealMe^  like  every 
thing  which  enlivens^  Ibe  :imnd  to  a  saodevate  degreftr  But 
Uiough  anipHse be  agreedbfe  ihiitsd^  yety  as  it  put^  the 
spirits  in  agitation^  it  mot  oalgr  engmento  onr  agreeable  nfr 
fections,  but  also  our  painfid^  according  to  the  foregoing 
^riUcij^e*  Herieel«very  thing  lliat  is  ineMT  a  loodt  ^siflfect* 
iogf  and  Hires  ua  either  uioiie  pleasure  or  pein,  tlian  whm, 
strictly  i|)eduagf  dianld  afltnra%>fbUow  from  it»- :  Whoa 
it  oAeii  retunM  apod  os^  the  :nemd^  wears  off;*  the  pes^ 
siolis  ifubsidei  the  fanrry  of  the  spirits  is  over{  and-ive  mt^ 
▼ey  the  object  with  greatar^trmqailllty* 

9.  The  imagination  and  affections  have  a  dose  union 
together.  The  vivacity  of  the  former  gives  force  to  the 
latter*  Hence  the  prospect  of  any  pleasure,  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  affects  us  more  than  any  other  pleasure 
which  we  may  own  superior,  but  of  whose  nature  we  are 
^nkoUy  ignorant.  Of  the  one  we  can  form  a  particular  and 
determinate  idea :  The  other,  we  conceive  under  the  gene« 
ral  notion  of  pleasure. 
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Any.  satk&ctbn,  which  we  lately  enjoyed,  and  of  which 
the  memory  is  freshand  recent,  operates  on  the  will  widi 
more  violence,  than  another  of  which  the  Uraces  are  decay- 
ed and  almost  oblitera^* 

A  pleasure,  which  is  soitable  to  the  way  of  Ufe  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  excites  more  our  desire  and  appetite  than 
another  which  is  foreign  to  it. 

Nothing  is  more  capable  of  infusing  any  passion  into 
the  mind  than  eloquence,  by  which  objects  are  represent 
ed  in  the  strongest  and  most  lively  colours.  The  bare  opi- 
nion of  another^  espedaUy  when  enforced  with  passibn,  will 
•cause  an  idea  to  have  an-  influence  upon  us,  though  that 
idea  «igfat  othcrwiBe  have  been  entirely  neglected. 

It  is  remarkable^  that  lively  passions  commonly  attend  a 
lively  imagination.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  others,  the 
force  of  the  passion  depends  as  much  on  the  temper  of  the 
person,  as  on  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  object. 

What  is  distant,  either  in  place  or  time,  has  not  equal 
influence  with  what  is  near  and- contiguous. 

.  I  pretend  not  to  have  here  exhausted  this  subject.  It  it 
sufficient  for  my  purpose,  if  I  have  made  it  appear  that» 
in.  the  production  and  conduct  of  the  passions,  there  iis  a 
certain  regular  mechanism,  which  is  susceptible  of  as  ac- 
curate a  disquisition,  as  the  laws  of  motion,  optics,  hydn^ 
statics,  or  any  part  of  natural  philosophy. 
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SECTION  I. 

OF  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OP  MORALft. 

X)ispuTE8  with  inepy  p^tinaciausly  obstinate  in  their  prio^ 
ciples,  are,  of  all  others,  the  most  irksome  $  except,  per- 
haps, those  with  persons  entirely  .disingenuous,  who  really 
do  not  believe  the  opinion  they  d^nd,  but  engage  in  the 
controversy  from  affectation,  from  a  spirit  of  oppositions 
or  from  a.  desire  of  showing  wit  and  ingenuity  superior  to 
the  rest  of  mankind*  The  same  blind  adberenc^  to  their 
own  arguments  is  to  be  expected  in  both.;  the  same  con* 
tempt  of  their  antagonists  $  and  the  same  passionate  v^he* 
mence  in  forcing  sophistry  and  faleshood*  And  as  rea« 
soning  is  not  the  source  whence  dther  disputani:  derives 
his  tenets,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  any  logic,  which  speaks 
not  to  the  affisctions,  will  ever  engage  hin^  to  embrace  sound- 
er principles. 

Those  who  have  denied  the  reality  of  moral  distincUona* 
may  be  ranked  among  the  disingenuous  disputants ;  nor  is 
it  conceivable,  that  any  human  creature  could  ever  seri- 
ously believe,  that  aU  characteils  and  actions  were  alike  en- 
titled to  the  affection  and  regard  of  every  ona  The  diffe* 
rence  which  nature  has  placed  between  one  man  and  ano-» 
ther,  is  so  wide»  and  this  difference  is  still  so  much  farther 
widened  by  education,  example,  and  habit,  that  where  the 
opposite  extremes  come  at  once  under  our  apprehension^ 
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there  is  no  scepticism  so  scrupulous^  and  «carce  any  assu- 
rance so  determined!  as  absolutely  to  deny  all  distinction 
between  them.  Let  a  man's  insensibility  be  ever  so  great, 
he  must  often  be  touched  with  the  images  of  right  and 
wrong;  and  let  his  prejudices  be  ever  so  obstinate,  he 
must  observe,  that  others  are  susceptible  of  like  impres- 
sions. The  only  way,  therefore,  of  converting  an  anta* 
gonist  of  this  kind,  is  to  leave  him  to  himself.  For,  finding 
that  nobody  keeps  up  the  controversy  with  him,  it  is  pro- 
bable he  will,  at  last,  of  himself,  from  mere  weariness,  cpme 
over  to  the  side  of  common  sense  and  reason. 

Thek'e  has  been  a  controversy  started  of  late,  mtich  bet"*' 
ter  worth  examination,  concerning  the  general  foundation 
of  morals;  whether  they  be  derived  ftom  Reason  or  from 
SENTIMENT ;  whether  we  attain  the  knowledge  of  them  by 
a  chain  of  argumeilt  and  induction,  or  by  an  immediate 
feeling  and  finer  internal  sense ;  whether,  like  all  sound 
judgment  of  truth  and  falsehood,  they  should  be  the  same 
to  every  rational  intelligent  being ;  or  whether,  like  the 
perception  of  beauty  and  deformity,  they  be'  founded  en- 
tirely 6n  the  particular  fabric  and  constitution  of  the  hu- 
man species. 

The 'ancient  philosophers,  though  they  often  affirm  that 
virtue  is  nothing  but  conformity  to  reason,  yet,  in  general, 
aeem  to  considet  knorals  (is  deriving  their  existence'  from 
taste  and  sentiment.  On  the  other  hand,  our  modern' iif<^ 
quirers,  though  they  also  talk  much  of  the  beauty  of  virtuej 
and  deformity  of  vice,  yet  have  coAinbonly  endeavoured  to 
account  for  these  distinctibns  by  metaphyisical  relisonings, 
and  by  deductions  from  the  most  abstract  principles  of  the 
understanding.  Such  confusion  reigned  in  these  subjects, 
that  an  opposition  of  the  greatest  consequence  could  pre^ 
v^il  between  one  system  and  another,  and  even  in  the  p^rts 
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of  diBOit  etch  indffidoal  syBton ;  and  jct  nobody,  tiHvevjr 
btely,  wm  e?er  «eiisiUe  of  it  Tkecbgul  Lard  l%afte»- 
baTy>  wlio  first  gaw  ocOBsioft  ta  iem«ik  thn  distinctioiH 
ond  wbo,  m  general,  adiwrad  to  tlie  i>riiici{des  of  the  vtJh 
dai(%  is  noty  himself  eoturtiy  iboe  from  the  saaie  txnoS^ 


It  tnittt  be  eektiowfedged>  dnft  both  fides  of  the  queatMi 
are  susceptible  of  specious  arguments.  Moral  distinotioiuib 
it  maj^  be  said,  are  discmiible  by  pure  remstm  t  Els^  whence 
die  ttony  disputes  that  re^;ii  in  coninon  life^  as  itell  as  in 
philosophy,  with  v^gard  to  this  sid^eot ;  the  long  chain  of 
proofe  often  produced  on  both  sides^  th(^  example  cited,  the 
authoritiea  appealed  to^  the  anabgies  employed,  the  fallacies 
dateoted,  the  infeienoes  'drawny  and  the  several  e^Hidiisioiia 
adfustedto  their  proper  pnodples?  Truth  is  disputable; 
not  taste :  What  cnsts  in  die  aatHre  of  thin^  is  the  stand* 
ard  of  oar  jn^^rocnt  r  what  each  man  feels  within  himself  is 
the  standard  of  smtimeMt*  Propositions  in  geosoetry  may  be 
proved,  systemain  phyincs  may  beqontroverted ;  but  the  hap* 
nony  of  verse,  the  tenderness  of  passion,  the  brilliancy  <tf 
wit,  most  give  immediate  pleasure.  No  man  reasons  conr 
ceming  noother^s  beauty  ^  bnt  frequently  concerning  the 
justice  or  injustioe  of  his  actions.  In  every  criminal  trial, 
the  first  object  of  the  prisoner  is  to  disprove  the  facts  al« 
Icged,  and  deny  the  actiosis  imputed  to  him :  The  second, 
to  prove  that,  eveo  if  these  actions  were  real,  they  might  be 
justified  as  innocent  and  lawful.  It  is  confessedly  by  de- 
dnctions  of  the  understancMngi  that  the  first  point  is  ascer* 
tained :  How  can  we  suppose  that  a  diflferoit  faculty  of  the 
mind  is  employed  in  fixing  the  other  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  these  who  would  resolve  all  moral 
determinations  into  stniimenif  may  endeavour  to  show,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  reasen  ever  to  draw  conefaittons  of  this 
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liature.  To  Tirtue,  maj  tbey,  it  belongs  to  be  €miabie^  and 
Tice  odious.  This  forms  their  very  nature  or  essence.  But 
can  reason  or  argwnentatloa  diatribttte  ^hese  different  epL^ 
tbets  to  any  snbjects,  and  pronounce  befpre)iaiid»  that  this 
must  produce  love^..  and  that  hatred  ?  Or  wliat  other  reason 
can  we  ever  assign  for  these  afiections,  but  the  original 
fiibric  and  formation  of  the  human  mind,  whldi  is  naturally 
adapted  to  receive  them  i 

The  end  of  all  moral  speculations  is  to  teach  us  our  du^ 
ty ;  and,  by  proper  represehtaticms  of  the  defohntly  of  yite 
and  beauty  of  virtue,  (leget  correspondent  habits,'  and!  en- 
gage us  to  avoid  the  one,  and  mbrace  the  other.  But  is 
this  ever  to  be  expected  from  infenejices  and  conclusions  of 
the  understanding,  which  oftheniseLvesJbave  no  hold  of  the 
affections,  or  set  in  motion  the  active  powers  of  men  ?  They 
discover  truths :  But  where  the  truths  which  they  discover 
are  indifferent,  and  beget  no  desire  or  aversion,  they  can 
have  no  influence  on  conduct  and  behaviour.  What  is 
honouraUe,  what  is  fair,  what  b  becoming,  whatis'noUei 
what  is  generous,  takes  possession  of  the  heart,  and  aniasates 
us  to  embrace  and  maintain  it.  What  is  intelligible,  what 
is  evident,  what,  is  probable,  what  is  true^  procures  only 
the  cool  assent  of  thennderttanding;  and  gratifying  a  spe*- 
culative  curiosity,  puts  an  end  to  our  researches.    :  ' 

Extinguish  all  the  warm  feeling  and  prepbsfaessioiis  iii 
favour  of  virtue,  and  all  disgust  or  aversion  to  vice  ;  ren^ 
der  men  totally  indifferent  towards  these  distinctions ;  and 
morality  is  no  longer  a  practical  study,  nor  has  any  ten- 
dency to  regulate  our  lives  and  actions. 

These  arguments  on  each  side  (and  many  more  might  be 
produced)  are  so  plausible,  that  I  am  apt  to  suspect  they 
may,  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  be  solid  and  satisfactory, 
and  that  reason  and  setiiiment  concur  in  aknost  all  moral  d^ 
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tersunatiQEs  and  coiioliisiotis. .  The j^oal  seatencsey  it  ia  pro* 
bflb]e»  .which  pronouoi^  characters  and  actions  aauiibl%  pi? 
odious,,  praiseworthy  or  blameable ;  that  .which  stamps  (m 
them  the  mark  of  bonQ<ir,or  infamy,  approbation  or  cen^ 

a 

8ui*e;  that  which  renders. mprali^  an  active  principle. aa4 
cmstitut^  virtue  our  ha|^piness^  and  vice  our  ipis^y  :  It  if 
prd)abJe,  I  say»  that  this  fi^fd  saitenoa.dapei)ds  oi^  so^ 
internal  jense  or  leeliog^  wbidb.n^tore  hfui  made  unin^ecsij 
in  the  whole  species*  For  what  else  can  have  an  influence 
of  this.natiufe?  .But  in  ord^r.tP  pav9  the  way  for  such  « 
sentiment,  and  gjve  a  proper  discernment.  oC  its  object*  it  is 
often  necessary,  we  &%is .  thqt  [pucb  ;reafK>ning  should  pre- 
cede,  Uiat  nice  distinction^  be  made,  just  conclu^ons  drawn* 
distant  comparisons  formed*  coinplicate4  reb^ions  .^xamir 
ived,  and  g^nei^al  facts  fisced  and  ascertainfid* ,  Some  species 
of, beauty*  especially. the  natural  kin^,, on  their  first  ^pr 
pear^nce*  command  our  ^jOfe^tion  and ,  ifpprobatioa ;  and 
whfEe  they  fail  of  this  ^ect*  it  is  impossible. for  any  rea- 
soning, to  redress  their,  influe^e,.  or  adapt  them  better  to 
our.  taste  aiid  sentiment. »  But  in.  many,  orders  .of  beauty* 
particularly  those  of  the  finer  arts,  it  is  requisite  to  employ 
much  r^scming,  in  ordc^  to.fe^l  the  proper  sentiment;,  and 
a  JEdse  relish  may  fr^uently  be^corrected  by  argument  and 
reflection.  .  There  are  just  grounds  to  conclude  tjbat  raor^l 
beauly  partakes  much  of  this  latter  species,  and  demands 
the  assistance  of  our  intellqitual  faculties,  in  order,. to.  giv^ 
it  a  suitable  influenf^  on  the- human  mind^ 

But  though  this  question*  concerning  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  morals,  be  curious  and  important,  it  i§  needless  foja 
us»  at  present,,  to  en^ploy  &rtber  care  in  our  researches  con- 
cerning it.  For  if  we  ca^  be  so  happy,  in  the, course  of 
this  inquiry,  as  to  discover  the  true  origin  of  morals,  it  will 
then  easily  appear  how  far  either  sentiment  or  reason  en« 
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tcfrd  into  ftB  determi^Mtkms  of  flrit  liittttye  *.  In  ortkf  td 
attain  this  piirpesei  #e  skaD  efideavMr  to  foQow  a  rery 
Mmple  method :  We  Aall  tttalyte  that  compHea^on  of  men'' 
till  qualities,  irhlA  form  what,  in  common  Kfe^  we  call  Per-^ 
iovijdj  Meri9  :  We  shall  eonttder  every  attrtbate  of  the 
pitidf  whieh  renders  a  man  an  otjeet  either  ti  esteem  iaiA 
kfiktion,  or  of  hatred  and  contettfpt;  every  habit  or  seB** 
timent  or  faculty,  wbieh^  if  ascribed  to  any  p^^s^m,  iitipliee 
titlief  praise  or  blame,  and  may  enter  intd  any  panegyric 
%r  satire  6f  his  character  and  mannfers.  The  quick  sensi-* 
MHty  which,  on  this  head,  is  so  universal  among  manhtndj 
gites  a  philosopher  sufficient  assurance,  that  be  can  never 
be  dbnuiderably  inbtaken  m  framing  the  catalogue,  or  inpur 
any  danger  of  ihisplaeing  the  objects  of  his  contemplation : 
He  nlseds  only  enter  into  hift  own  breast  for  a  moment,  and 
consider  i^hether  or  not  he  should  desire  to  have  this  or  that 
Quality  ascribed  to  him,  and  whe^ier  such  or  such  an  im- 
putation would  proceed  from  a  frk;nd  ot  an  enemy.  -  The 
Very  nature  of  language  guides  us  almost  infallibty  in  form^ 
ing  a  judgment  of  this  natui^  |  and  as  eVery  tongue  pos- 
sesses one  set  of  words  which  ate  taken  in  a  good  s^se,  and 
another  in  the  oppositej  the  least  acquaintance  with  the 
idiom  iiufflces,  without  any  reasoning,  to  direct  us  in  collect* 
Ing  and  arranging,  the  estimable  ot  blameaUe  qualities  of 
Inen.  The  only  oligect  at  reasoning  is  to  discover  the  cir*> 
Cumstances  tm  both  sides,  whieh  are  common  to  these  qua- 
lities ;  to  observe  that  particular  in  which  the  estimable 
qualities  agree  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  blan^ble  on  the 
dther;  and  thence  to  reach  the  foundation  of  ethics,  and 
find  those  universal  principles,  from  which  all  censure  or 
approbation  is  ultimately  derived.    As  this  is  a  question  of 
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fkct,  not  of  abstract  science^  we  can  only  expect  success  by 
following  the  experimental  method,  and  dedacing  general 
maxims  from  a  comparison  of  particular  instances.  The 
other  scienttfical  methodi  whei^  a  general  abstract  principle 
is  first  established,  and  is  afterwards  branched  out  into  a 
variety  of  inferences  and  conclusions,  may  be  more  perfect 
in  itself,  but  suits  less  the  imperfection  of  human  nature 
and  is  a  common  source  of  illusioin  »id  mbtake,  in  this  as 
well  as  in  other  subjects.  Men  are  now  cured  of  their  pas- 
sion for  hypotheses  and  ^stems  in  natural  philosophy,  and 
will  hearken  to  no  arguments  but  those  which  are  derived 
from  experience.  It  is  full  time  they  should  attempt  a  like 
reformation  in  all  moral  disquMtions ;  and  reject  every 
system  of  ethics,  however  subtile  or  ing^ous,  which  is  not 
founded  on  &et  and  obsenralioii. 

We  shfldl  begin  onr  inquiry  CO  Ais  head  bjf  the  toiilidcril* 
lion  of  the  social  virtues.  Benevolence  and  Justice »  The 
explication  of  M^m  will  probably  ^e  tts  tm  opcttifig,  bf 
whidi  dM  otbi^  may  b^  aax>un(e4  Cpfi^  ^ 
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It  may  be  esteemed,  perhaps,  a  superfluous  task  to  prove 
that  the  benevolent  or  softer  a&ctions  are  estimable; 
and,  wherever  they  appear,  engage  the  approbation  and 
good-will  of  mankind.  The  epithets,  sociable^  good^na* 
turedf  humane^  merei/uly  grateftd^  friendly^  generous^  bene* 
Jlcentf  or  their  equivalents,  are  known  in  all  languages,  and 
universally  express  the  highest  merit  which  human  nature 
is  capable  of  attaining.  Where  these  amiable  qualities  are 
attended  with  birth  and  power,  and  eminent  abilities,  and 
display  themselves  in  the  good  government  or  useful  in- 
struction of  mankind,  they  seem  even  to  raise  the  posses^ 
sors  of  them  above  the  rank  of  human  nature^  and  make 
them  approach,  in  some  measure,  to  the  divine.  Exalted 
capacity,  undaunted  courage,  prosperous  success;  these 
may  only  expose  a  hero  or  politician  to  the  envy  and  ill- 
will  of  the  public :  But  as  soon  as  the  praises  are  added  of 
humane  and  beneficent;  when  instances  are  displayed  of 
lenity,  tenderness,  or  friendship  \  envy  itself  is  silent,  or 
joins  the  general  voice  of  approbation  and  applause. 
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When  Pericles,  the  great  Athenian  statesman  and  ge- 
neral, was  on  his  deathbed,  his  surrounding  friends,  deem- 
ing him  now  insensible,  began  to  indulge  their  sorrow  for 
their  eiq^iring  patron,  by  enumerating  his  great  qualities  and 
successes,  his  conquests  and  victories,  the.  unusual  length 
of  his  administration,  and  his  niiie  trophies  erected  over 
the  enemies  of  the  republic.  You  forget^  cries  the  dying 
hero  who  had  heard  all  \  i/ou  forget  the  most  eminent  ofTnjf 
prkis^s^  while  you  dwell  so  mvch  on .  those  vulgar  advantages 
in  which  fortune  had  a  principal  share.  You  have  not  oIh 
served  that  no  citizen  has  ever  yet  worn  mourning  on  my  ac« 
amnt^* 

In  men  of  more  ordinary  talents  iind  capacity,  the  social 
virtues  become,  if  possible,  still  more  essentially  requisite ; 
there  bdng  nothing  eminent,  in  that  case,  to  compensate 
for  the  want  of  them,  or  preserve  the  person  from  our  se-t 
verest  hatred,  as  well  as  contempt.  A  high  ambition,  an 
elevated  courage,  is  apt,  says  Cicero,  in  less  perfect  cha** 
racters,  to  degenerate  into  a  turbulent  ferocity^  The  more 
social  and  softer  virtues  are  thefd  chiefly  to  be  regarded. 
These  are  always  good  and  amiable  ^« 

The  principal  advantage  which  Juvenal  discovers  in  the 
extensive  capacity  of  the  human  species,  is,  that  it  renders 
oiif  benevolence  also  more  extensive,  and  gives  us  laiger 
opportunities  of  spreading  our  kindly  influence  than  what 
are  indulged  to  the  inferior  creation^.  It'must,  indeed^ 
be  confessed,  that  by  doing  good  only,  can  a  man  truly  en* 
joy  the  advantages  of  being  eminent.  His  exalted  station, 
of  itself,  but  the  more  exposes  him  to  danger  and  tempest* 
His  sole  prerogative  is  to  a£Pord  shelter  to  inferiors,. who 
repose  themselves  under  his  cover  and  protection. 

■  PluL  in  Pericle.  *  Cic  de  Officiifl,  Ub.  1. 

^  Sat  XT.  1S9.  et  seq. 
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Put  I  fmgLi  Aatat  is  mtt  mffrm/Baol  hofdnem  I0  te^ 

eonwiCTid  gmermaly  and  heomoimdit^  «r  to  pMSt  in  Hbw 

trae  ^olaan^  all  Am  genokie  chfltmB  of  the  social  viitaes. 

HmsB)  indocdy  aqflkJqully  cagage  ev^-faair^  en  Ihe-fitsl 

apiMwhuaiaaa  of  fheaii  and  itkdiffcitk  ta akatain  fraast 

aoBiw  tally  of  paoegTiicy  as  oftaa  aa  Attf  oceiir  in  dig* 

amrieor  waioniBg.    Bat  oarolgact  heae  boagaMra  At 

ipeoDlathie^  tkan  the  yradiea}  part  cf  iiiQfali»  k  will  taAoa 

to  famuk  <ailiat  iviB  raadil^  I  Uiava^  ha  aUavcd),  diat 

B»  qoalitiaB  ave  more  eotitiad  to  tlie  gmattl  gDad-«H  and 

approtMitiaa  of  maidnBd  thaB  baMfieence  aad  hnmaaitj, 

friendship  and  gratitude,  natural  aflfection  and  puUicqaitit^ 

or  apkateirer  pveooedt  iraaa  a  teador  syonpaAky  vkh  others, 

luidogeaeraaafOMMemferoiirldMaodspacMi.    Theae^ 

idMaeacr  diey  uppear^  aeeaoi  to  tranalaM  IhrntneheB,  m  a 

aaniier^inte  eodi  beUldsr»  aad  to  call  Sorth,  in  their  own 

bdial^  the  same  finrouiaUe  and  AftotioBate  aanlinMiits 

which  th^  eaert  oa  afl  aroimdL 
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Wft  may  observe,,  lihai  in  dispbgriiig  the  praiiaa  of  aiiy 
hnnmmrj  bencfioant  man,  thorn  ia  one  citcimstaMe  whieh^ 
BoiEeriBiflitobeamplymsistednB^  naaielyf  the  happinriia 
and  eatisfiMlien  demved  to  sodeigrfrom  bia  iatercoiirse  and 
good  ottocs.  To  his-  imrenls,  weare  ifit  to  soy,  be  e»* 
dean  himself  by  his  pions  attachment  and  doleouscarey 
stffl  more  than  by  die  connections  of  nalnre»  His  childrei 
never  fed  hds  audioxity,  bat  when  employed  far  their  ad* 
vantage.  With  bim»  the  ties  of  love  are  consolidated  by 
beneficence  and  friendship.    The  ties  of  friendship  ap- 
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fTMchy  >tt  <(  fond  Dbaerfaooe  of  eack  oUiglHQg  cffice^  *o 
AoM  of  ,l«ve  atod  ittflliDalioo*  Hia  denestica  aad  depen^ 
dents  liafe  in  bkn  a  auffe  rasoaMe,  and  no  longer  dnead  tke 
power  of  fortune,  but  aoSut  t»  she  eanrcifiea  it  over  hinu 
iWoaa.  hiaa  the  buogry  reodve  £K)d»  tbe  naked  dothing, 
the  ignorant  and  alath&l  skill  and  industry.  Like  the  aan* 
an  inftrior  minister  of  Profidence^  he  cheors^  invigorates 
and  sustains  the  surrounding  world. 

If  confined  to  private  life,  the  sphere  of  his  aetivitjr  is 
narrower;  but  his  iafiuence  b  all  faoiigR  and  gentle.  If 
aoBidied  into  a  higher  station,  mankind  and  posterity  reap 
llie  firoil  «f  hk  labosfs. 

As  dMse  topics  >af  praise  never  fiul  to  be  employed,  and 
with,  success,  whcare  we  would  inqiire  esteem  for  any  one; 
may itaot Aence be oendbded,  that  the  Utiutt xasnit* 
ing  from  the  social  virtues,  fiirms,  at  least,  9^  part  of  their 
mcBSt^  and  is  one  scMiroeofdiat  approbation  and  regard  so 
unurersally  paid  to  dsem  ? 

When  we  reoonunend  even  an  animal  or  a  phnt^as  ute^ 
fid  and  hen^fiMLi  we  give  it  an  applause  and  recomaienda*' 
taan  suited  to  its  nature.  As>  on  4he  other  hand,  reflect 
tion  on  the  baneful  influence  of  any  of  these  inlerior  beings 
always  inspires  us  with  the  s^itiment  of  aversion.  The  eye 
is  pleased  with  thefurotpeot  of  com-fidds  and  loaded  vine^- 
yasds$  heesesgiiaing,  and  flocks  pasturing:  Butfliesthe 
^cw  of  biaen  nnd  brambles,  afibrding  shelter  to  wohss 
and  sornosts. 

▲  madiine^  a  pieee  of  fiamitnee,  a  vestment,  a  house 
weH  oontrifad  Ux  use  and  eowrenienoy,  is  so  fiir  beanftifii^ 
and  is  contemplated  with  pleasureand  approbadon.  An 
experienced  eye  is  here  sensible  to  many  excellencies  which 
escape  persons  ignorant  and  uninstructed. 

Can  any  thing  stronger  be  said  in  praise  of  a  profession, 
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such  as  merchandise  or  manufacture^  than  to  observe  the 
advantages  which  it  procures  to  society?  And  is  not  a 
monk  and  inquisitor  enraged  when  we  treat  his  order  as 
useless  or  pernicious  to  mankind  i 

The  historian  exults  in  displaying  the  benefit  arising 
from  his  labours.  The  writer  of  romance  alleviates  or  de« 
nies  the  bad  consequences  ascribed  to  his  manner  of  com- 
position. 

In  general,  what  praise  is  implied  in  the  simple  epithet 
use/id  I  What  reproach  in  the  contrary  I 

Your  gods,  says  Cicero  %  in  opposition  to  the  Epicu* 
reans,  cannot  justly  claim  any  worship  or  adoration  with 
whatever  imaginary  perfections  you  may  suppose  them 
endowed.  They  are  totally  useless  and  inactive.  Evea 
the  EgvphakS)  whom  you  so  much  ridicule,  never  conse* 
crated  any  animal  but  on  account  of  its  utility. 

The  sceptics  assert^,  though  absurdly,  that  the  origin dT 
all  religious  worship  was  derived  from  the! utility  of  inani« 
mate  objects,  as  the  siin  and  moon  to  the  support  and  well- 
being  of  mankind.  This  is  also  the  common  reason  as« 
signed  by  historians  &r  the  deification  of.  eminent  heroes 
and  legislators  ^. 

To  plant  a  tree,  to  cultivate  a  field,  to  b^t  children  i 
meritorious  acts,  according  to  the  religion  of  Zoroaster. 

In  all  determinations  of  morality,  this  droumstance  of 
public  utility  is  ever  principally  in  view;  end  wherever 
disputes  arise,  either  in  philosophy  or  common,  life,  con* 
ceming  the  bounds  of  duty,  the  question  cannot,  by  any 
means,  be  decided  with  greater  certain^,  thah.by  asoer^ 
tainmg,  on  any  side»  the  true  interesU  of  mankind.    If 


*  De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  i.  ^  Sext  £!inp.  adtersus  Matlu  lib.  tiii. 

*  DJod.  Sic.  paMim. 
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any  fiike  Opinion^  Embraced  from  appearances,  has  been 
felilid  to  prevail ;  as  soon  as  farther  experience  and  sonnd- 
er  reasoning  have  given  ns  jiister  notions  of* human  afiairs, 
we  retract  our  first  sentimatt,'  and  adjust  anew  the  boun- 
daries of  moral  good  and  evil. 

Giving  alms  to  common  beggars  is  naturally  praised  ; 
because  it  seems  to  carry  relief  to  the  distressed  and  indi-^ 
gent :  But  when  we  observe  the  encouragement  thence 
arising  to  idleness  and  debauchery,  we  regard  that  species 
of  charity  rather  as  a  weakness  than  a  virtue. 

Tyrannicide^  or  the  assassination  of  usurpers  and  oppres- 
sive princes,  was  highly  extolled  in  ancient  times ;  because 
it  both  freed  mankind  from  many  of  these  monsters,  and 
seemed  to  keep  the  others  in  awe  whom  the  sword  pr  poi- 
naid  could  not  reaoh.  But  history  aiid  experience  havinjg 
since  convinced  us,  that  this  practice  increases  the  jealousy 
and  cruelty  of  prince8,'a  Timoleon  and  a  Bnua^ua,  though 
treated  with  indulgence  on  account  of  the  prejudices  of 
their  times,  aije  now  considered  as  very  improper  models 
for  imitation. 

Liberali^  in  princes  is  regarded  as  a  mark  of  benefi- 
cence :  But  when  it  occurs,  that  the  homely  bread  of  the 
honest  and  industrious  is  often  thereby  converted  into  de- 
licious cates  for  the  idle  and  the  prodigal,  we  soon  retract 
our  heedless  praises.  The-  regrets  of  a  prince,  for  having 
lost  a  day,  were  noble  and  generous ;  but  had  he  intend* 
ed  to  have  spent  it  in  acts  of  generosity  to  his  greedy 
courtiers,  it  was  better  lost  than  misemployed  after  that 
manner. 

Luxury,  or  a  refinement  on  the  pleasures  and  conve- 
niences of  life,  had  long  been  supposed  the  source  of  eveiy 
corruption  in  government,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  fac- 
tion, sedition,  civil  wars,  and  the  total  loss  of  liberty.     It 
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was  therdTor*  muTenally  regarded  as  a  yke,  and  was  ai^ 
object  of  declamation  to  all  satirists  and  severe  moralistSi 
Those  who  prove*  or  attempt  to  proves  that  siicb  refine* 
meats  rather  tend  to  the  iocrease  of  industry*  ciTility,  and 
arts,  regulate  anew  our  moral  as  wd  ^k^poUticml  seotimentSt 
and  represent,  as  landaUe  or  innocent,  what  had  formerly 
been  regarded  as  pernicious  and  bbiBEieable* 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  ittideniablc^  that  nqthiog 
can  bestow  more  merit  on  any  human  creature  than  the 
sentiment  of  benevoknoe  in  an  ewMnant-d^ree;  and  thai 
Apart%  at  leasts  of  its  mecit^  arises  fii^m  its  tendency  to 
promote  the  interests  of  our  spedes»  and  bei^w  happiness 
on  human  society.  We  carry  our  tiew  into  the  salutary 
consequences  of  such  a  character  and  disposition  i  and 
whatever  has  so  benign  an  influence,  and  fixwards  so  de* 
sirable  an  end,  is  beheld  with  complacency  and  pleasure* 
The  social  virtues  are  never  regarded  wiihout  their  bene- 
ficial tendencies^  nor  viewed  as  barren  and  ODfrnitftiL  The 
happiness  of  mankind,  the  order  of  society,  the  harmony 
of  families,  the  mutual  support  of  friends,  are  always  ccm* 
sidered  as  the  result  of  the  gratle  dominion  over  the  breasts 
of  men* 

How  coBsiderdi)le  tipart  of  their  merit  we  oi^^  to  as- 
cribe to  thefar  utility,  will  better  appear  from  fotwre  disqui* 
sitions  ^  \  as  well  as  the  reason  why  this  circumstance  has 
such  a  command  over  our  esteem  and  apprfd)ation  ^* 
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PART  I. 

J  H4T  Justice  is  useful  to  society^  and  con8e()uent]y  that 
part  of  its  merit,  at  least)  must  arise  from  that  considera- 
tiofi,  it  woilld  be  a  superfluous  undertaking  to  prove.  That 
public  utility  is  the  sole  origin  of  Justice,  and  that  reflec- 
tions on  the  beneflcial  consequences  of  this  virtue  are  the 
sole  foundation  of  its  merit ;  this  proposition^  being  more 
curious  and  important,  will  better  deserve  our  examina- 
flon  and  inquiry. 

Let  us  suppose,  that  nature  has  bestowed  on  the  human 
race  such  profuse  abundance  of  all  external  conveniences, 
that,  without  any  uncertainty  in  the  event,  without  any 
dire  or  industry  on  our  part,  every  individual  finds  him- 
self fully  provided  with  whatever  his  most  voracious  appe- 
tites can  want,  or  luxurious  imagination  wish  or  desire. 
His  natural  beauty,  we  shall  supjiose,  surpasses  all  acqui- 
red ornaments :  The  perpetual  clemency  of  the  seasons  ren- 
ders useless  all  clothes  or  covering :  The  raw  herbage  af- 
fords him  the  most  delicious  fare ;  the  clear  fountain^  the 
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richest  beverage.  No  laborious  occupation  required :  No 
tillage:  No  navigation.  Music,  poetry,  and  contempla- 
tion, form  his  sole  business  i  Conversation,  mirth,  and 
friendship,  his  sole  amusement. 

It  seems  evident,  that,  in  such  a  happy  state,  every  other 
social  virtue  would  flourish,  and  receive  tenfold  increase; 
but  the  cautious,  jealous  virtue  of  justice,  would  never  once 
have  been  dreamed  of.  For  what  purpose  make  a  parti- 
tion of  goods,  where  every  one  has  already  more  than  e- 
nough  ?  Why  give  rise  to  property,  where  there  cannot 
possibly  be  any  injury?  Why  call  this  object  mine^  when, 
upon  the  seizing  of  it  by  another,  I  need  but  stretch  out 
my  hand  to  possess  myself  of  what  is  equally  valuable  f 
Justice,  in  that  case,  beiog  totnlly  Useless,  would  be  an 
idle  ceremonial,  and  could  never  possibly  have  place  in  the 
catalogue  of  virtqes. 

We  see,  even  in  the  presect  necesaitous  condition  of 
mankindt  that,  wherever  any  benefit  is  bestowed  by  nature 
in  an  unlimited  abundance,  we  leave  it  always  in  ^mmoi^ 
among  the  whole  human  race,  and.  make  no  subdivisions; 
of  right  and  property.     Water  and  air>  though  the  most 
necessary  of  all  object!^  are  not  challenged  as  the  property; 
of  individuals;  nor  can  any  maa  commit  iQJi|stice  by  tl^e 
most  lavish  use  and  enjoyment^  of  these  blessings.     In.  fer- 
tile extensive  countries,  with  few  mhabitants,  land  is  re*, 
garded  on  the  same  footing.     And  no  topic  is  so  much  in- 
sisted on  by  those  who  defend  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  as  the, 
unexhausted  use  of  them  ia  navigation.     Were  the  advan- 
tages procured  by  navigation  as  inexhaustibly,  these  rea- 
soners  had  never  bad  any  adversaries  to  refute  ;  nor  had 
any  claims  ever  been  advanced  of  a  separate,  exclusive,  do- 
minion over  the  ocean. 
}t;  may  happen,  in  some  countriesi  at  some  periods,  that 
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there  be  established  a  property  in  w^ter,  none  in  land  ^  i 
if  the  latter  be  in  greater  abundance  than  can  be  used  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  former  be  found  with  diflBiculty, 
and  in  very  small  quantities* 

Again;  Suppose,  that  though  the  necessities  of  the  human 
race  continue  the  same  as  at  present,  yet  the  mind  is  so  en* 
larged,  and  so  replete  with  friendship  and  generosity,  that 
every  man  has  the  utmost  tenderness  for  eveiy  man,  and 
feels  no  more  concern  for  his  own  interest  than  for  that  of 
his  fellows :  Jt  seems  evident,  that  the  Use  of  Justice  would, 
in  this  case,  be  suspended  by  such  im  extensive  benevo- 
lence, nor  would  the  divisions  and  barriers  of  property  and 
obligation  have  ever  been  thought  of  Why  should  I  bind 
apother,  by  a  deed  or  promise,  to  do  me  any  good  office, 
wlien  I  know  that  he  is  already  prompted,  by  the  strong- 
^t  inclinatipn,  to  seek  my  happiness,  and  would,  of  him* 
self,  per&ri^  th^  desired  service;  except  tbe  hurt  he  there- 
by receives  be^greater  than  thebenefit  accruing  to  me :  In 
whidi  case  he  knows  that,  from  my  innate  humanity  and 
friendship,  I  should  be  the  first  to  oppose  myself  to  his  im- 
prudent generosity.  Why  raise  landmarks  between  my 
nei^bour's  field  and  mine,  when  my  heart  has  made  no 
division  bfetwepn  our  interests ;  bfit  shares  all  his  joys  and 
sorrows  with  (be  same  force  and  vivacity  as  if  originally  my 
&vxki  £very  man,  upon  thisi  suppositiop>  being  a  second 
self  to  another,  woi|ld  trust  all  his  interests  to  the  discre- 
tion of  every  ro^  $•  without  jealousy,  without  partition, 
without  distinction*  And  the  whole  human  race  would 
form  only  one  family ;  where  all  would  lie  in  common,  and 
be  used  freely,  without  regard  to  property ;  but  cautious- 
ly too,  with  as  entire  regard  to  the  necessities  of  each  in- 
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dividaft]|  as  if  our  own  interests  were  most  intisaately  ooo* 
cerned. 

In  tbe  present  disposition  of  the  human  heart,  it  woiM 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  complete  instanees  of  sodi  «•» 
larged  affections ;  but  stiU  we  may  obserre,  that  the  case 
of  Ikmilies  approaches  towards  it ;  and  the  stronger  th# 
matuai  benerolence  is  among  the  individnak,  the  Bearer  It 
approaches ;  till  all  distinction  of  property  be»  m  a  great 
measure,  lost  and  confounded  among  them.  Between  nmr* 
Tied  persons,  the  cement  of  friendship  is  by  the  laws  sup* 
posed  so  strong  as  to  abolish  all  division  of  possessioBS,  and 
has  often,  in  reality,  the  force  ascribed  to  it.  And  it  is  ob* 
servable,  that,  during  the  ardour  of  new  enthusiasms,  when 
every  principle  is  inflamed  into  extravagance,  the  commv* 
nity  of  goods  has  frequently  been  attempted ;  and  nothing 
but  experience  of  its  inconveniences,  from  the  returning  or 
disguised  selfishness  of  men,  could  make  the  imprudent  fi^ 
natics  adopt  anew  the  ideas  of  justice  and  of  separate  pro- 
perty. So  true  is  it  that  this  virtue  derives  its  existence 
entirely  from  its  necessary  use  to  the  intercourse  and  social 
state  of  mankind. 

To  make  this  truth  more  evident,  let  us  reverse  the  Gmto* 
going  suppositions ;  and,  carrying  every  thing  to  the  op- 
posite extreme,  consider  what  would  be  the  effect  ci  these 
new  situations.  Suppose  a  society  to  fall  into  sueh  want 
of  all  common  necessaries,  that  the  utmost  frugality  and 
industry  cannot  preserve  the  greater  number  from  perish^ 
ing,  and  the  whole  from  extreme  misery :  It  will  readily, 
I  believe,  be  admitted,  that  the  strict  laws  of  justice  are  sus* 
pended,  in  such  a  pressing  emergence,  and  give  place  to 
the  stronger  motives  of  necessity  and  self*preservation.  la 
it  any  crime,  after  a  shipwreck,  to  seize  whatever  means  or 
^nstrum^nt  of  safety  one  can  lay  hold  of,  without  regard  to 
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ftitiler  KfilltalJkynA  df  pi^^rty  i  Or  if  a  city  besieged  were 
p^lMitig  H^iih  iaifiget ;  cm  tire  imagil«e  that  mea  triU 
«ee  any  means  of  preservation  before  theni)  and  losfe 
tteil-  livesi  froiti  k  s«ruplilou0  regard  to  wbaty  in  otb^  sw 
tatl^iMii  Wdtlld  be  tlie  rules  of  equhy  and  justice?  The 
Um  and  TEADfiNOY.of  that  virtue  is  to  poroeurci  bapfo- 
li<te»  aitid  seclifit}^!  by  f)rederviiig  order  in  society :  But 
wkftte  th^  sodeiy  is  ready  toperish  from  extreme  necessi- 
ty»  fio  greater  evil  ean  be  dreaded  from  violence  aikl  in^ 
justice ;  and  every  man  may  novt^  ptovide  for  himself  by 
tm  tlie  riieafis  tCrbich  prudence  can  dictate,  or  humanity 
petnltt.  The  public^  even  in  less  urgent  necessities,  opens 
^aiiaries  iHrithout  the  eotisent  of  pfoprtetor$ ;  as  justly  sup- 
poSing,  that  the  authority  of  magistracy  may,  consistent 
with  eqttity,  eittend  so  far :  But  were  any  number  of  men 
to  ^s^inble,  without  the  tie  df  laWs  ot  civil  jurisdiction ; 
i^oul^  4ti  ^uai  paftiti6tl  of  bi'eftd  ih  a  famine,  though  eC* 
fifct^  by  pdWi^r  4iid  even  violence,  be  regarded  as  crimi* 
nal  br  injuribus?    ' 

Supfiose,  likewise,  thitt  it  should  be  a  virtuous  man's  fate 
to  fall  into  the  society  of  rUfBaiis ;  remote  from  the  pro»*> 
tection  of  laws  and  government ;  what  conduct  must  he 
embrace  in  that  meUncholy  situation  ?  He  sees  such  a  des- 
pex'fttd  rapiteidusness  pte^Ail ;  such  d  disregard  tb  equity^ 
such  eonteMpt  of  di'der,  such  stupid  blindness  to  future 
cotis^Uences,  as  most  immediately  hate  the  moi^t  tragical 
conclusion,  and  must  tei'diinittein  destrtictioh  to  the  greater 
number,  and  in  a  total  dissolution  of  soci^y  to  the  re^ 
He,  medn  while,  can  have*  no  other  Expedient  than  to  arih 
himscflf,  to  whomever  tl^e  swcn-d  he  sdzes,  or  the  buckler, 
may  belong ;  To  make  provision  of  all  means  df  defence 
and  sedufity:  And  his  paitiealai^  fegaM  to  justice  being 
no  longer  of  Ust  td  his  own  safefty  or  that  of  othel:*,  be 
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must  consttk  the  dictates  of  8eI£^rjeser;Fattoii  akm^  witb* 
out  concern  for  those  who  no  longer  merit  bis  care  and  at- 
tention* 

When  any  man,  even  in  political  society,  renders  him- 
self by  bis  crimes  obnoxious  to  the  public,  he  is  punished 
by  the  laws  in  his  goods  and  person  ;  that  is,  the  ordinary 
rules  of  justice  are,  with  regard  to  him,  suspended  for  a 
moment ;  and  it  becomes  equitable  to  inflict  on  him,  for 
the  benefit  of  society,  what  otherwise  h.e  could  not  suffer 
without  wrong  or  injury. 

The  rage. and  violence  of  public  war;  what  is  it  but  a 
suspension  of  justice  among  the  warring  parties,  who  per- 
ceive that  this  virtue  is  now  no  longer  of  any  use  or  advan- 
tage to  them  ?  The  laws  of  war,  which  then  succeed  to 
those  of  equity  and  justice,  are. rules  calculated  for  thcad- 
vantage  and  utility  of  that  particular  state  in  which  men 
are  now  placed.  And  were  a  civilized  nation  engaged  with 
barbarians,  who  observed  no  rules  even  of  war ;  the  former 
must  also  suspend  their  observance  of  them,  where  they  no 
longer  serv^  to  any  purpose ;  and  must  render  every  ac- 
tion or  rencounter  as  I^loody  and  pernicious  as  possible  to 
the  first  aggressors. 

Thus,  the  rules  of  equity  or  justice  depend  entirely  on 
the  particular  state  and  condition  in  which  men  are  placed, 
and  owe  their  origin  and  existence  to  that  Utility,  which 
results  to  the  public  from  their  strict  and  regular  obser- 
vance. Reverse,  in  any  considerable  circumstance,  the 
condition  of  men :  Produce  extreme  abundance  or  extreme 
necessity :  Implant  in  the  human  breast  perfect  moderation 
and  humanity,  or  perfect  rapaciousness  and  malice:  By 
rendering  justice  totally  useless  f.  you  thereby  totally  destroy 
its  essence,  and  suspend  its  obligation  upon  mankind.     . 

The  common  situation  of  ^society  is  a  medium  amidfit  all 
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these  extremes.  We  ^re  naturally  partial  to  ourselves  and 
to  onr  friends ;  but  are  capable  of  learning  the  advantage 
resulting  from  a  more  eqi|itable  conduct.  Few  enjoyments 
are  given  us  from  the  open  and  liberd  hand  of  nature  ^ 
but  by  art,  labour,  and  industry,  we  can  extract  them  in 
great  abundance*  Hence  the  ideas  of  property  become 
necessary  in  all  civil  society :  Hence  justice,  derives  its  use« 
fuhiess  tQ  the  public :  And  hence  alone  arises  its  merit  and 
moral  obligation. 

These  conclusions  are  so  natural  and  obvious,  tliat  they 
have  not  escaped  even  the  poets  in  their  descriptions  of  the 
felicity  attending  the  golden  age  or  the  reign  of  Saturn. 
The  seasons,  in  that  Brst  period  of  nature,  were  so  tem- 
perate, if  we  credit  these  agreeable  fictions,  that  there  was 
Jio  necessity  for  men  to  provide  themselves  with  clothes 
and  houses,  as  a  security  against  the  violence  of  heat  and 
<old :  The  rivers  flowed  with  wine  and  milk;  The  oaks 
yielded  honey :  And  Nature  spontaneously  produced  her 
greatest  delicacies.  Nor  were  these  the  chief  advantages 
of  that  happy  age.  Tempests  were  not  alone  removed 
from  nature;  but  those  more  furious  tempests  were  un- 
known to  human  breasts,  which  now  cause  such  uprpar, 
and  engender  such  confusion.  Avarice,  ambition,  cruelty, 
selfishness,  were  never  heard  of :  Cordial  Section,  comr 
passion,  sympathy,  were  the  only  movements  with  which 
the  mind  was  yet  acquainted.  Even  the  punctilious  dis- 
tinction of  mine  and  thine  was  banished  from  among  that 
happy  race  of  mortals,  and  carried  with  it  the  very  notioa 
of  property  and  obligation,  justice  and  injustice.  . 

Thk  poetical  fiction  of  the  gddeji  age  is^  in  som^  re- 

aspects,  of  a  piece  with  the  philosophical  fiction  of  the  Wale 

of  nature;  only  that  the  former  is  represented  as  the  most 

charming  and  most  peaceable  cmditioA  which  can  possi^ 
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6fy  be  iinagmed  i  ^tidr^ds  tb^  latt^'  h  patht^  <ntt  ^9  it 
statfe  of  mutual  i^sit  dird  Wot^rid^,  attemfdd  S^lth  the  trtdst 
ejtttetae  tiec'essfty. '  Oti  t&e  ft-fei  btighl  tff  rirattkiiid,  W6'  fire 
toief^  their  igtiStatic^  Stttd  ^dVage  naftff^  ifr*^  iSor  ^eValeiit, 
thdt  they  ccx^fe?  gftfe  ft6  tfitrtudl  trtisf,  but  tniist  ead<  de^ 
peiid  upon  hiifAself^  aM  his  6^it  ferc^  or  (;tititllng  fbr  ptd^ 
tectiotl  arid  i^ctttitp  Nd  law  \fdi  li^dM  6f  f  No  f did  6f 
jtirtiCd  knd^ri  ^  No  distinctlbn  of  property  regarded :  Fcltrel* 
was  the  only  measure  of  right ;  and  a  perp^tUslI  Watr  bf  ^ 
against  dl  wa(s  f h&  re^lt  6f  iHeifs  Mtstttt^  seffiAHe^  and 
bai-bdrity  ». 

Whethei"  suth  ^  e^dtiditibh  of  butnan  ri^ttt^  tauU  evet 
exist,  dr  it  it  did,  6DilId  toiitikitfe  td  Ibiig  as  t&  inetii  the 
lrp|f)dlati0ii  of  i  state,  ttt^y  jtfitly  te  doubted.  Meft  w^fe 
necessarily  b(/i*fT  in  a  fatnily-socl^ty  at  le^ti  krid  ai'e  t^aiti- 
ed  up  by  Iheif  pa^ehls  io  some'  ralfe  tf  fcotiddct  afid  bdid- 
viour.  Bat  this  ihttst  be  aditliftdd,  fh&t,  if  such  et  state  of 
inutual  war  ixiA  Vibl^ii^e  tras  ever  real,  the  sctspebsibtt  bf 
6!1  laws  of  justice,  from  theif  absblute  inutility,  ik  A  rifec^s*. 
Wy  and  ihfidlibld  edtfsequetieil 

The  tnore  W^  vtfry  out  VieWs  6f  huttito  fife,  ahd  thfe 
Aewei:  ahd  moi*e  iiriastfal  the  lights  dte  irt  t^hich  We  survey 
iti  the  more  &^all  We  be  ^OnVltie^d,  that  the  bfigtn  here  a^- 
t^igtied  for  the  viiftiief  6^ justice  is  teil  ftlid  §kti&factory. 

Wei^e  there  a  §pd6iefe  bf  bl^eatures  iiitefmihgled  with  mett, 
whichi  thotrgU  i'atiohal,  were  possessed  of  such  iriferibl: 
strength,  both  bf  bb^y  and  fiiihd,  that  they  Were  iilcai^able 
itf  all  re^lstaYice,  alid  todld  never,  upbh  the  highest  provo- 
cation, m^h^  us  feel  the  efi^t^  bf  theli"  resenihient ;  the 
necefes&ry  ton^equ^ce,  1  think  i^,  tfakt  We  should  be  bounds 
by  the  \km  of  huthdnity,  tb  give  ^title  ttsdge  id  the^  crea- 
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(,u^,6p^  but  sKoi^ld  npt^  properly  speaking,  lie  under  anj 
restraint  pf  justice  xvith  reeard  to  th/eip;  nor  could  they 
po^s^s  any  ri^ht  or  pippe^ty  exclusive  of  such  arbitrary 
Igrd^..  Our  intercpprse  with  them  could  not  b^  called  so* 
ci^Jyi  VJb.ich  supposes  a  degree  of  e<j[uality ;  but  absolutp 
po^paj^d  pi;  the  one  ^.de,  and  servile  obedience  on  the 
p.tbf*%  W.hptey<er  we  govet^  t^iey  must  instaptlv  resi^. 
Pur  j>^n)9il»s.ipQ  is  tl^  only  tenure  by  which  they  hold  their 
pp$9^pA8 :  Qixf  cpjnpas^ipn  and  kindness  .the  on)y  ch^eck 
by  whlcli  they  purb  pi^r  law}e§s  wil} :  And  as  no  ii;i^on- 
vpDierijC^  evpr  results  froiq  the  exercise^  of  a  power  so  firm- 
If  ^fj^lishf d  in  jiature,  the  restraints  of  justice  and  prp- 
pertj^  \>^j)g  totdlly  uselessf  w^iild  never  haye  place  in  sp 
mij^ll^l  a  cpnfederacy. 

Tbi9  is  plainly  the  si.tMa,tion  of  mei^  with  regard  to  ani- 
vxsi^l  ajidj^ow  far  th^se  ];aay.be  said  to  j)ossess  rea/soi^,  I 
jlefivp  it  ,t9  ptb^rs  to  determine.  The  great  superiority  of 
pivUi2ed  ^urppeans  ^bove  barbarous  JndianS)  tempted  us 
.tp  imagine  purselves  on  the  same  footing  with  regard  to 
jtb.9xPi  HsUc)  msL^e  vs  thrpw  off  i^U  restraints  of  justice,  and 
^ve.o  pf  hpipiinityi  in  pur  treatment  of  them.  In  many  na«- 
ilQl^h  the  female  sex  are  reduced  to  like  slavery,  and  ar& 
j^nder^d  incajpajlple  of  all  property,  in  /opposition  to  their 
lordly  ma$t^rs« ,  9ut  tlipugh  the  males,  when  united,  have 
jn  aU  Ciopptri^s  bodily  force  sufficient  to  maintain  this  se- 
>y(ere  tyrapji^y ;  yet  such  are  the  insinuations,  address,  and 
^i|rj3)S  pf  tl^ir  fair  cpmpanions^  that  wc^nen  are  common- 
Jjyr  ^ble  to  bri^aH  the  confederacy,  and  share  with  the  other 
:^ex  in  al}  itbe  tights  and  privileges  of  society. 

Wejc^  ^e  hjapwi  species  so  framed  by  nature  as  that 
e.^9b  individual  ^s^ssied  within  himself  every  faculty,  re- 
quisite both  for  hiseown  preservation,  and  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  his  kind :  Were  all  society  and  intercourse  cut  off 
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between  man  and  man,  by  the  primary  intention  of  tb^ 
Supreme  Creator :  It  seems  evident,  that  so  solitary  a  be* 
ing  would  be  as  much  incapable  of  justice  as  of  social  dis-* 
course  and  conversation.  Where  mutual  regards  and  for- 
bearance serve  to  no  manner  of  purpose,  they  would  never 
direct  the  conduct  of  any  reasonable  man.  The  headlong 
course  of  the  passions  would  be  checked  by  no  reflation 
on  future  consequences.  And  as  each  man  is  her^  suppo* 
sed  to  love  himself  alone,  and  to  depend  only  on  himself 
and  his  own  activity  for  safety  and  happiness,  he  would, 
on  every  occasion,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  challenge 
the  preference  above  every  other  being,  to  none  of  which 
he  is  bound  by  any  ties,  either  of  nature  or  of  interest. 

But  suppose  the  conjunction  of  the  sexes  to  be  establish* 
ed  in  nature,  a  family  immediately  arises ;  and  particular 
rules  b^ing  found  requisite  for  its  subsistence,  these  are  irii- 
mediately  embr$iced,  though  without  comprehending  (he 
rest  of  man]cind  within  their  prescriptions.  Suppbse  that- 
several  families  unite  together  into  one  society,  which  is 
totally  disjoined  from  all  others,  the  rules  which  preserve 
peace  and  order  enlarge  themselves  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
that  society  ;  but  becoming  then  entirely  useless,  lose' their 
force  when  carried  one  step  farther*  But  again,  suppose 
that  several  distinct  societies  maintain  a  kind  of  intercourse 
for  mutual  convenience  and  advantage,  the  boundaries  of 
justice  still  grow  larger,  in  proportion  to  the  largeness  of 
men's  views,  and  the  force  of  their  mutual  connection. 
History,  experience,  reason,  sufficiently  instruct  us  in  this 
natural  progress  of  human  sentiments,  and  in  the  gradual 
enlargement  of  our  regards  to  justice,  in  proportion  as  we 
become  acquainted  with  the  extensive  utility  of  that  virtue. 
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If  we  examine  the  partiadar  laws  by  which  justice  is  di- 
rected, and  property  determined,  we  shall  still  be  presented 
with  the  same  conclusion.  The  good  of  mankind  is  the 
only  object  of  all  these  laws  and  regulations.  Not  only  is 
it  requisite  for  the  peace  and  interest  of  society,  that  men's 
possessions  should  be  separated ;  but  the  rules  which  we 
^low,  in  making  the  separation,  are  such  as  ^an  best  be 
contrived  to  serve  farther  the  interests  of  society. 

We  shall  suppose,  that  a  creature  possessed  of  reason, 
-but  unacquainted  with  human  nature,  deliberates  with  him* 
self  what  Rules  of  justice  or  property  would  best  prpmote 
public  interest,  and  establish  peace  and  security  among 
mankind :  His  most  obvious  thought  would  be,  to  assign 
the  largest  possession  to  the  most  extensive  virtue,  and 
give  every  one  the  power  of  doing  good,  proportioned  to 
his  inclination.  In  a  perfect  theocracy,  where  a  being  in- 
finitely intelligent  governs  by  particular  volitions,  this  rule 
would  certainly  have  place,  and  might  s^ve  to  the  wisest 
purposes:  But  were  mankind  to  execute  such  a  law,  so 
great  is  the  uncertainty  of  merit,  both  from  its  natural  oh- 
'  scurity,  and  from  the  sel&conceit  of  each  individual,  that 
no  determinate  rule  of  conduct  would  ever  result  from  it; 
and  the  total  dissolution  of  ^ociety  must  be  the  immediate 
consequence.  Fanatics  may  suppose,  that  dominion  is 
founded  on  graces  and  that  saints  alone  inherit  the  earth  : 
but  the  civil  magistrate  very  justly  puts  these  sublinte  theo- 
rists on  the  same  footing  with  common  robbers,  and  teaches 
them,  by  the  severest  discipline,  that  a  rule,  which  in  spe- 
culation may  seem  the  most  advantageous  to  society,  may 
.yet  be  found  in  practice  totally  pernicious  and  destructive. 
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That  there  were  religious  fanatics  of  this  kind  in  Eng- 
land during  the  civil  w^ri^  W9  l^rn  from  history ;  though 
it  is  probable  that  the  obvious  tendency  of  these  principles 
£Kcii;ed  snc^  bpfror  >i»  v^^^l^iod^  fis  sgtfp  f^^^  t^  #n. 
g^row  entj9wi|i$D$  tp  r0n.ou»(C^  or  at  lie^  i6oni:/?al  theif: 
ifliiel^.  P^rJbiaps  \im  kveJiJ^s  who  fftoiw^  9»  ^uf^  /iH^r^f* 
bunion  ofpropierty,  w^i^  a  kji»d  ^f  jppU^iV^I  if^i^ati^  ivj^i^ 
arostt  fRinp  ili$  iwligiovs  $piepie3,  ^d  ipqi^  q{Msi>jly  ?vaYe^ 
their  fMreleaifioiis;  ascatryipg  ^  mQjre^^HIJMs  app^itrfto^ 
-of  hdtnggrM^CAbfe  w  tl^miely/^^  as  veU to  0#9f|il  to  hio^ 
man  society*  . 

It  iDU«t9  iiidBiedt  be  confessodf  ih^  n^tore  is  sp  liberal 
4o  roankiiidt  libat,  were  bU  )wr  piPe^entft  4qi9al|y  divi^  «- 
moDg  the  species>  and  ifltprovi^d  by  ar(;  and  ipliBtryt  ^veiy 
indiwidaal  would  ceoyoy  aU  tb^  necessiuri^iS}  and  ^iSQ  m^ 
of  the  comforts  of  life  t  nor  w^idd  ever  be  liable  to  ^ny  ^Bfy 
but  such  as  nigbt  accidentally  arise  frpm  Uie  sickly  fram^ 
and  coDstitiition  of  his  body.  It  must  aJsp  be  ^oniessedf 
that  vfaererer  ve  depart  from  diis  eqiialityi  we  rob  Ibe 
poor  of  mone  satis&ction  than  we  add  to  the  ric)i ;  aod 
that  the  slight  padficatiootof  a  frivplous  vanity  in  000  Jn*- 
dividaai»  frequently  jcosts  more  thtfi  bread  to  laany  fami^ 
4ies,  and  «ven  proviniaea.  it  may  appear  withal*  thati^e 
rale  of  equality  as  it  »ould  be  highly  *f4S{^>  is  npt  allo*- 
gether  impractieahle ;  but  bos  taken  placet  at  kiast  in  an 
imperfect  degree*  in  some  republics ;  partjcularly  that  pf 
Sparta;  whece  it  was  attaided,  it  k  said,  witb  the  most 
beneficial  consequences.  Not  to  jaeotion^  ib^t  the  iui%A- 
•ikiAK  laws,  so  frequently  claimed  in  Roi^je,  and  carried  in- 
to eKocution  in  many  Greek  cities  proceeded,  ail  of  Uim, 
frpm  the  general  idea  of  the  u^lHy  of  tbia  principle* 

But  kisterians,  and  ev»n  common  seoBe,  may  inform  lis, 
that  however  specscHM  t}iese  ideas,  of  ixq/ec^jequality  may 


ciety.     Render  possessiduf  .^vpr  #o  leqjMiQjy  jnen';^  diQisr^l>( 

•  •  • 

fiOpi^Qr  tQ  the  m§^i^vxf^m»  mUgi^nfiei  .^rvVQ^Mad  of  pjr^ 

ip  tb9^b^9  Q9niinuai|y«  The  m)i^t  ligp^oo^  jjaqi^isi^io^ 
too,  lis  mcfmki^  $»  Wf  teb  eif^ry  mqii(#y  An.  its  fir^ |t  Apr 
pearance ;  and^b^  rilost'S«l^9lfH'isdiotfpi^  to4>fini6l^  fti^ 

weArw  it.  S^iit  kmdf^  ih^  m  mwh  mi\^i^iiy  fo^8|t  ^oon 
4eg^nm$$e  'mt»  tymloinjs  und  ibe  eic^ite^  v^b  gr^a(  P9i>- 
lialities  $  whipr  leftn^  fiQS^ibfy  he  jp^sse^^  of  i^  in  m^cb  4  fii- 
DUfflM  «8  i$  li6i>^  flMjppQwd  i  P<erl^  equality  of  po$se wpq;^, 
4ditroyuig  fitt  fid^rdmiiliailt  ^fi^k^m  f x^ffoely  tb<^  s^ 
Ahof ity  of  mAgis^rnpyt  md  mn^t  rf^uo^  9II  ppwer  yearly  to 
a  level,  as  well  as  property. 

We  mq^  oofiicb)di?9  tb^ie6)?(S,  tbfi^  jp  <Krfler  tp  establish 
laws  &r  tfa^  jQ9^)fttioi>  i^f  prpperty,  w^  iWfl^  ^e  apqg^iiiti^d 
vjlh  the  outline  mi  mtM^Ql)  lof  omii)  >  p??«st  r^jept  4ppe«r^ 
.wees  wbiib  m^f  b«  /Us^  itbovgb  specjws  {  ^nd  nmst 
iseateh  fi>r  tboae  f ul^s,  vbicb  fimf  on  tbe  vb(^e,  most  ujvs- 
Jitl  jaod  benefidai ;  Vulgar  9Qnse  fiqd  sljgbt  espierif i^ce  ajoe 
«iiffioi0»t  fer  ibis  puipoaet  wfaioro  I|l^a  giv^  i)oi  way  to  top 
idfisb  aYi^ityt  or  ioo  Mt^ftive  ^qtbiisii^m. 

Who  sees  iiol»  fer  jii$tao«e^  tb.i|t  xrb»(e«er  is  procibjce4 
tor  iinpROVfd  by  sihb's  i^t  or  iodustryj  oqghc  for  ever  0  be 
secured  to  bim,  in  order  to  give  encojvragement  to  si¥:b 
m^  bfihiiM  and  nocompHsbmejats  <^  Tb^t  tb?  property 
4>iigbt  diQ  to  desft^rad  taebildren  |ind  r^^iop«,  {qv  ^0 
mme  w^id  pitrpiMe  ?  Tb4t  it  in$y  be  aUenfttisd  by  jCpssent, 
in  onobr  |o  beg^t  itiat  .cy^mmeiPoe  and  intpr^piirjs^  wbicb  \% 
io  befi^ficmt  to  buAi w  sojsj^ty  ?  And  tb«t  9U  <?omr^ct9  ^o^ 
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promises  ought  earefuDy  to  be  fiilfiSedy  ifi  drder  to  s^enre 
mutual  trust  and  confidence,  by  which  the  general 'm/^^5# 
of  mankind  is  so  much  promoted  ? 

Examine  the  writers  on  the  laws  of  nature,  and  you  will 
always  find,  that,  whatever  principles  they  set  out  with,  they 
are  sure  to  terminate  here  at  last,  and  to  assign,  as  the  ul- 
timate reason  for  every  rule  which  they  establirii,  the  con- 
Tenience  and  necessities  of  mankind.  A  concession  thus 
extorted,  in  opposition  to  systems,  has  more  authority  than 
if  it  had  been  made  in  prosecution  of  them. 

What  other  reason,  indeed,  could  writers  ever  give  why 
this  must  be  mine  and  that  yours^  since  uninstructed  na* 
ture,  surely,  never  made  any  such  distinction  ?  The  objects 
which  receive  these  appellations  are  of  themsdves  foreign 
to  us ;  they  are  totally  disjoined  and  squirated  from  us  ; 
and  nothing  but  the  general  interests  of  society  can  forin 
the  connection. 

Sometimes  the  interests  of  society  may  require  a  rule  of 
justice  in  a  particular  case,  but  may  not  determine  any 
particular  rule,  among  several,  which  are  all  equally  bene« 
ficial.  In  that  case  the  slightest  analogies  are  laid  hold  o^ 
in  order  to  prevent  that  indilFerence  and  ambiguity  which 
would  be  the  source  of  perpetual  dissension.  Thus,  pos- 
sessibn  alone,  and  first  possession,  is  supposed  to  conv^ 
property,  where  nobody  else  has  any  preceding  daim  and 
pretension.  Many  of  the  reasonings  of  lawyers  are  of  thia^ 
analogical  nature,  and  depend  on  very  slight  connectiona 
of  the  imagination. 

Does  any  one  scruple,  in  extraordinary  cases,  to  violate 
'  all  regard  to  the  private  property  of  individuals,  and  sacri- 
fice to  public  interest  a  distincdon  which  had  been  estac* 
blished  for  the  sake  of  that  interest  ?  The  safety  of  the  pea» 
pTe  is  the  supreme  law :  AH  other  particular  laws  are  sub* 
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ordinate  to  it^  and  dependent  on  it :  And  if^  in  tbe  torn*, 
mon  course  of  tilings,  they  be  followed  and  regarded,  it  is 
only  because  the  public  safety  and  interest  cammonly  de^ 
mand  so  equal  and  impartial  an  administration. 

Sometimes  both  utility  and  analogy  fail,  and  leave  the 
laws  of  justice  in  total  uncertainty.  Thus,  it  is  highly  re« 
quisite>  that  prescriptioti  or  long  possession  should'  convey 
property  5  but  what  number  of  days,  or  months,  or  years, 
^should  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  it  is  impossible  for 
reason  alone  to  determine.  Ci'Oil  laws  here  supply  the 
place  of  the  natural  code,  and  assign  diflfereot  terms  f<Nr 
prescription,  according  to  the  different  iftilities  proposed 
by  the  legislator.  Bills  of  exchange  and  promissory-^notes, 
by  the  laws  of  most  countries,  prescribe  sooner  than  bondsi 
and  mortgages,  and  contracts  of  a  more  formal  nature. 

In  general,  we  may  observe,  that  all  questions  of  pro- 
perty are  subordinate  to  the  authority  of  civil  lawsj  which 
extend,  restrain,  modify,  and  alter  the  rules  of  natural  jqs* 
tice,  according  to  the  particular  convenience  of  each  com- 
munity. The  laws  have,  or  ought  to  have,  a  constant  r€* 
ference  to  the  constitution  of  government,  the  manners,  tbe 
climate,  the  religion,  the  commerce,  the  situation  of  each 
society.  A  late  author  of  genius,  as  weU  as  learning,  has 
prosecuted  this  aubject  at  large,  and  has  established  from 
these  principles  a  system  of  political  knowledge,  which  a- 
"bounds  in  ingenious  and  brilliant  thoughts,  and  is  not 
wanting  in  soUdity  ^« 

What  is  a  man* s  properly  ?  Any  thing  which  it  is  lawfid 
for  him,  and  for  him  alone  to  use.  Bat  what  rule  havenne^ 
by  which  we  can  distinguish  these  objects  ?  Here  we  most  have 
recourse  to  statutes,  customs^  pi?ece4ent8»  analogies*  and  it 
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bup^r^  Q\hex  ^Ivmms&BLfices  ^  «ome  pf  which  ar^  cpnstant 
PP4  iil^f^ible*  noxQe  yambh  ^d  ^bitrary.  But  the  ulti- 
Ii^^t^  ppint^  in  which  the^  «]]  professedly  terminate,  is  the 
interest  and  happiness  pf  huxDAi^  society •  Where  this  en- 
yfff^  9Pt  jptOippn^ideratipn^  ^pthing  can  appear  more  wh;m- 
sl^U  W^oatprfl,  and  evei^  superstitious^  thrall  or  inost  of 
ib9  Uw^  of  justj^e  9nd  of  prpperty> 

T)iQ§9  wbp  ridicule  wulg/^x  ^uperstjtjoos^  and  expose  the 
(fMy  pf  pa,irticul9r  rjegards  tp  ;ne.9l:§>  d^ys,  p.l^e^>  Jpo^ture^^ 
§l^axeli  Jbave  f  n  easy  t^ ;  wbil^  they  cpnsid^r  all  the 
4|g^Utie^  find  rielaUpifs  pf  )th^  pl)jects^  ^nd  disjcovier  no  ade- 
j|Wl|^  iz;^^^  .£9r  Ith^t;  a^fjtJQ.n  jox  aotip^t^hyi  veneration  or 
)]^rrpr>  ff^jhipb  hiwrp  sP  wigJ^y  W  influence  over  a  cpn&ider^ 
fM^  ffiftf  i9f  p^^pl^od*  A  Syrian  wpuld  have  starved  rathe^: 
thaift  to#tp  pifl^os ;  an  Bgypti^n  wpuld  PPt  have  ^pprogch- 
^  -bappQ,:  8tft  if  these  species  of  food  be  ^xamin^d  by  the 
mmm  pf  sjg)^  sp»e}l,  pr  Xaj^e^  or  spri|tinj;^ed  by  the  sciegaces 
«f  ph^mis^ryt  mpd^cjnp,  ,gp  physics,  no  <Jjffcrejope  is  ever 
fi>iu>d  })«t0v^n  fh^m  and  apy  other  spepiesy  npr  can  th^t 
fitemi^  Gitimm9im^G  b^  pift^h^  P^  whi^  way  ^ff^r^  ^ 
|wt  fottsidatioo  for  itbp  religipqs  passion*  A  fpwj  pn  Thurs- 
dby  is  laH^fsil  fpod ;  on  Friday  Abpminable ;  f^,  in  tbis 
hmi^p  mid  ifi  thi»  dip/?e&ue,  q^r^  p^erfQitt^d  .during  Li^;  ^ 
inadttd  pace^  &rtber,  to  eat  them  is  a  daanpiAble  sin,  Tius 
«irtfa  M  biulding*  y#st^rd#y»  w^s  pro&^e  -,  ^-x^,  by  the 
MMittaring  of  isert^in  wpr4«>  .i(  h^&  become  hply  ^^d  m^vfii* 
Such  reflections  as  these»  in  the  mouth  of  i^  pbilp^pb/er, 
mm9  may  safely  «ay,  Ane  tpp  obvio«w  tp  bay^  fiQy  jnflinf pee ; 
imma^  ibey  vfuM  Always,  Ip  §jery  mm$  fKfi^r  ^  jSr^  ;b^^  ; 
Md  vlMse  thfy  pre  vmI  ^q|;  4^  tb<ma$jvi38»  ^y  jire  s^r^y 
4ab8tiu0t«(i  by  Qd^c)alioo4  pneJMdipie^f  ^nd  p^f  ipp»  Apt  by  ^- 
nprance  or  mistake* 
{t.may  appear  to  a  careless  view^  or  rather  a  too  ab* 


^{•Hcted  teReHtibvii  that  there  tnt&ts  a  lik^i  sifpi^fdtiiioif  liii 
to  all  the  sentiments  of  justice  ;  and  tbatj  if  d  limn  e5^pds6 
Jfef  dbjectj  dt  -WhAt  We  caH  property,  to  the  sam6  frcTtotiny 
i^fmts^  Md  ^cUKxl,  be  if  ill  liot^.b^  tb^  itkost  ao^tfi^at^  ilH 
qttirfy  fltid  iiiijr  foiii^flftidtt  f6fr  tbd  dii&i»eiifce  taade  by  Midi 
M  seritihaefeti     I  may  lawfully  htourish  mjrsdf  &ofti  thl* 
ti'^d ;  btH  the  ftvth  of  ^hdthd^  of  the  9kttie  ^eci^^,  te»  {teceft 
dir,  it  1«  eriitii&al  fdr  tiief  td  tdueh.     Had  I  ^oi'h  khi»  lippa^ 
i'd  tfti  hdtir  ^gOi  I  had  tn^tited  the  ieirettst  puili^hmetit  i 
btit  a  ittkiii  by  prbttoutidng  a  few  ttiagieal  syllables^  liai 
lidlir  retid^i'i^  it  fit  fd^  niy  trse  and  ^^tvicel     Wei's  thH 
house  placed  in  the  neighbouring  territory,  it  hiA  he€ii  iih*> 
iiidi'al  {fbi*  me  t6  dwell  in  it ;  but  beitlg  built  on  tbii  side 
tbfe  riVer^  it  is  sdbjett  t6  ^  dlfi^etit  tiitinieipal  law,  a&d  hf 
ki  beedttiirig  hlitie  1  in6ttr  lio  bidme  or  c^nslire.     Tht 
86Bie  sp^iei^  df  I'^ascHiing)  itttta.f  be  thought,  which  so  duo> 
Ij^sivdjr  expd^^  sup^stititM,  i:^  ^Iso  dpplicat^e  to  jirstic6| 
ik>t  {»  it  )f>os9ibk,  ih  thd  ^i^  ddi^i  liiore  than  ill  tb6  oAet^ 
t6  pdJllt  out,  in  the  objecf,  tbAt  plieCfee  quality  or  circtirh- 
stane^,  Whith  i^  the  fdundaftion  of  th^  sentim^t. 
'    dilt  ther^  is  this  niftt^ial  diflibz^tie^  between  tupmtiH&h 
j<<<d  jUstke^  that  the  fot^tatt*  is  frivolous,  useless  and  bu*^- 
^ensottie ;  the  latter  is  abWltitely  requisite  to  the  well-bein^ 
bf  tnankihd,  ahd  ekistetice  of  idcfdty.    When  we  absVrdct 
ftfitik  this  dj^euxhstance  (for  it  is  too  apparent  ever  td  b6 
oterlookiid),  It  ifttigt  be  confessed,  that  all  regards  to  right 
and  property  seem  entirely  without  founddtion,  a^  miich 
its  the  gt^ssttit  tfnd  mostVulgai'  st(peMitidti«    W^i'etbe 
ihti^rd&ts  of  society  ntywise  cdn^Cfn^d,  it  is  aii  tinif^t^liigible 
t^hy  andtbei's  artittrhtirig  cfertdfiif  sdtthd^  implyi'i^g  coif^ 
ietft,  sfaotild  change  th^  tidtili^  of  %  actions  i^ith  re;gaf'd 
to  a  particular  object,  as  why  the  reciting  of  a  liturgy  by  a 
priest,  in  a  certain  habit  and  posture,  should  dedicate  « 
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heap  of  brick  and  timber,  and  lender  it,  thencefiirth  and 
fi»r  erer,  sacred  '• 

Tbeie  reflections  are  far  from  weakening  tbe  obUgalioos 
of  jnsticet  or  diminisbiiig  any  thing  from  tbe  most  sacred 
attention  to  property*  On  tbe  contrary,  socb  sentiments 
mnst  acquire  new  force  from  tbe  present  reasoning;  For 
what  stronger  foundation  can  be  desired  or  conceived  for 
any  duty,  than  to  obserTe,  that  human  society,  or  erea 
human  nature,  couM  not  subsist,  without  tbe  establishment 
of  it,  and  will  still  arrive  at  greater  degrees  of  happiness 
and  perfection,  the  more  inviolable  the  regard  is  which  is 
paid  to  that  duty  ? 

The  dilemma  seems  obvious ;  As  justice  evidently  tends 
to  promote  public  utility,  and  to  support  civil  society,  the 
sentiment  of  justice  is  either  derived  from  our  reflecting  on 
that  tendency,  or,  like  hunger,  thirst,  and  other  appetites, 
resentment,  love  of  life,  attachment  to  ofispring,  and  other 
passions,  arises  from  a  simple  original  instinct  in  the  hu* 
man  breast,  which  nature  has  implanted  for  like  salutary 
purposes.  If  the  latter  be  the  case,  it  follows,  that  proper^ 
ty,  which  is  the  object  of  justice,  is  also  distinguished  by  a 
simple,  original  instinct,  and  is  not  ascertained  by  any  ar^ 
gument  or  reflection.  But  who  is  there  that  ever  heard  of 
such  an  instinct  ?  Or  is  this  a  subject,  in  which  new  disv 
coveries  can  be  made?  We  may  as  well  expect  to  discover^ 
in  the  body,  new  senses,  which  had  before  escaped  the  oh* 
servatiop  of  all  mankind. 

But  farther,  though  it  seems  a  very  simple  proposition 
to  s&y,  that  nature,  by  an  instinctive  sentiinent,  distm*' 
guishes  property,  yet  in  reality  we  sb«ll  find,  that  there  axe 
required  for  tliat  purpose  ten  thousand  different  instinct^ 

•  •  * 

•  See  Note  [U^] 
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and  these  employed  about,  objeqis  of  the  greatest  intrkaoy 
and  nicest  dtscerninent.  For  when  a  definition  oifropefr 
ty  is  required^  that  relation  is  found  to  resolve  itself  .into 
any  possession  acquired  by  oociiipation»  by  industry^  by 
prescription,  by  inheritance^  by  contract}  &c  Can  iwe 
think  that  nature,  by  an  original  instinct,  instructs  u»  ia 
all  these  methods  of  acquisition  ? 

These  words,  too,  inheritance  and  contract,  stand  for 
ideas  infinitely  complicated ;  and  to  define  them  exactly, 
8:  hundred  .volumes  of  laws,  and  a  tliousand  volumes  of 
commentators,  have  not  been  found  suificient.  '  Does  nac 
ture,  whose  instincts  in  men  are  all  simple,  embrace  such 
complicated  and  artificial  objects,  and  create  a  rational 
creature,  without  trusting  any  thing  to  the  operation  of  his 
reason  ? 

But  even  though  all  this  were  admitted,  it  would  not  be 
satisfactory.  Positive  kws  can  certainly  transfer  property* 
It  is  by  another  original  instinct  that  we  recognise  the  aur 
thority  of  kings  and  senates^  ^nd  mark  all  the  boundariea 
of  their  jurisdiction  ?  Judges,  too,  even  though  their  sen* 
tence  be  erroneous  and  illegal,  must  be  allowed,  for  the 
aake  of  peace  aud  order,  to  have  decisive  authority,  and 
ultimately  to  determine  property.  Have  we  original,  in- 
nate ideas  of  priors,  and  chancellors,  and  juries  ?  Who 
sees  not,  that  ^11  these  institutions  arise  merely  from  tha 
necessities  of  human  sogiety  ?     . .    . 

All  birds  of  the  same  species,  in  every  age  and  country^ 
build  their  nests  alike :  In  this  we  seei  ,the  force  of  instinct. 
Men,  in  different  times  and  places,  frame  their  houses  dif^ 
ferently;  Here. we  perceive  the  influence  of  reason  and 
oustotn.  A  like  inference  may  be  drawn  from  comparing 
the  instinct  of  generation  and  the  institution  of  property. 

How  great  spever  the  variety  of  municipal  laws^  it  must 
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car ;  becAa«e  the  pirriH)i^^»  to  Whidh  CtMi!^  4Mid  nm  «varji^ 
irhere  Mactly  siihibi^^  In  Hk^  Dimmer,  idl  looM^  liiMte  ^ 
roof  «tid  W(f&9^  wihdot^l  AlHd  dllnifieytf^  though  dhnensillecl 
in  their  shape,  ^gat^^  md  materilibi  Tie  |^ur{yotiiB9  of  till 
htt^,  direct^  lo  tire  ccMV^nlencM  df  hutflan  l^y  di^cd^ 
▼er  not  more  plainly  their  dtigiti  frofli  tdtfsoti  tUid  vcAd^ 
tiot),  than  do  those  of  the  forttfer^  nHiieh  poiilf  dl  to  ft  like 
end, 

I  need  not  mention  the  VarhttidnSi  whteb  Kill  the  mlei  df 
property  receive  from  th^  fiUer  ttfrns  tttlA  ^omt^ctions  of 
the  imagination,  Atid  from  the  silbtiitied  eifid'  abtotractionk 
of  law-topics  and  I'easonings.  There  is  tfo  possihAky  of 
reeonciling  this  observation  to  the  Mtion  of  otigiti&l  iif^ 
stincts. 

What  alone  Will  beget  a  doubt  cmitettAtig  the  theory 
on  which  I  insist,  is  the  influence  of  education  and  ao^ 
quired  habits,  by  which  we  are  so  acturtomed  10  blaHi^  in^ 
justice,  that  we  are  nof^  in  every  instalice,  oohsciousof  any 
immediate  reflection  on  the  pernicious  consequences  of  Si 
The  views  the  most  familiar  to  tis  are  apt,  foir  that  ifet^ 
reason,  to  escape  us ;  add  what  we  have  vei'y  fteqttmiif 
performed  from  certain  motived,  we  are  apt  likewise  to  eoi^ 
tJnue  mecbanicallyj  without  recalling,  on  every  ocCasioi^', 
the  reflections  ivhich  first  detefrmined  tts.  The  conVefi^icnccJ, 
or  rather  necessity,  which  leads  to  justice,  is  so  universal, 
and  every  where  points  so  miieh  to  the  same  tulesj  thai  the 
habit  takes  place  !n  all  societiei ;  and  it  h  liot'wlthotit 
Some  sci'dtiny  that  w6  are  abl^  to  ascettaih  it^  ti'ueoKg'it!. 
The  matter,  however^  is  not  so  obscure,' bttt  that,^evetI  in 
common  life,  we  haVe  every  moment  recourse  to  We 
principle  of  public  Utility,  and  ask,  fFkdi-  inuii  ieoHne  hf 
ike  ^morldf  if  $uck  practkes  {prevail  P  •  Hiko  €oidd  ibciety  sub" 
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sist  under  such  dkorders  P  Were  the  distinction  or  sepa- 
ration of  possessions  entirely  useless,  can  any  one  conceive 
that  it  ever  should  have  obtained  in  society  ? 

Thus  we  seem,  upon  the  who)e»  to  have  attained  a 
knowledge  of  the  force  of  that  principle  here  insisted  on» 
and  can  determine  what  degree  of  esteem  or  moral  appro- 
bation may  result  from  reflections  on  public  interest  and 
utility.  The  necessity  of  justice  to  the  support  of  society 
is  the  SOLE  foundation  of  that  virtue ;  and  since  no  moral 
excellence  is  more  highly  esteemed,  we  may  conclude,  that 
this  ciixumst^ce  of  usefulness  ha%  ingeiier^,.tb^«|trQi|geilt 
«»^gy,  and  most  entiri?  ilcHDiKsau}  0T#r^»9PfMtimeftts.  It 
niYisI  tb^rfoi^e  be  the  source  of  a  «Qimdenibf^  part  of  thiqf 
m^rit  ascribed  Ip  humanityi  beQevoknoe,  firioodihip,  pa^ 
bite  spirit,  and  otbdr  socia}  virtues  of  that  nW&pi  as  k  is 
tiie  sou  source  oS  tii«  moral  approbation  paid  to.fideli^, 
jostice^  veradty»  intlsgrity,  and  those  other  estimable  and 
nmbd  ^aiities  and  ^iiiciplea«  It  is  eo^^iy  agrecabk  to 
(he  rules  of  phibsopby,  and  evoa  of  comfBOtt  reaaoa^ 
where  any  prtnoiple  has  been  feund  to  have  a  great  ferte 
and  eosrgy  in  mie  instance,  to  ascribe  to  it  a  Uke-  energy 
i|i  all  simihur  instances*  This  indeed  is  Nawtoin-a 
Mile  of  {diildsophisisg^* 
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SECTION  IV. 


OF  POLITICAL  SOCIETY. 


xdi  AD  ereiy  man  sufficient  sagacity  to  perceive^  at  all  times^ 
the  strong  interest  which  binds  him  to  the  observance  of 
justice  and  equity^  and  strength  of  mind  sufficient  to  perse- 
vere in  a  steady  adherence  to  a  general  and  distant  int^ 
rest,  in  opposition  to  the  allurements  of  present  {^asure 
and  advantage ;  theore  had  never,  in  that  ease,  been  any 
such  thing  as  government  or  political  society ;  but  each 
man,  following  his  natural  liberty,  had  lived  in  eonrtire  peace 
and  harmony  with  all  others.  What  need  of  positive  laW| 
where  natuiul  justice  is,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  restraint? 
Why  create  miagistrates,  where  there  never  arise  any  dis* 
order  or  iniquity  i  Why  abridge  our  native  freedom,  when^ 
in  every  instance,  the  utmost  exertion  of  it  is  fi>und  inno- 
cent  and  beneficial  ?  It  is  evident,  that,  if  government  were 
totally  useless,  it  never  could  have  place,  and  that  the  solb 
foundation  of  the  duty  of  allegiance  is  the  advant^^e 
which  it  procures  to  socie^,  by  preserving  peace  and  or* 
der  among  mankind. 

Wh«i  a  number  of  political  societies  are  erected,  and 
mamtain  a  great  intercourse  together,  a  new  set  of  rules 
are  immediately  discovered  to  be  usefid  in  that  particular 
situation  \  and  accordingly  take  place  under  the  title  of 
^ws  of  NATIONS.    Of  this  kind  are  the  sacredness  of  the 
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penoiMr  of  ambassadors,  abstaining  from  poisoned  arms^ 
quarter  in  war,  with  others  of  that  kind,  which  are  plain* 
ly 'calcalated  for  the  eui'oantage  of  states  and  kingdoms,  in 
tbeir  intercourse  with- each  otfien 

The  rules  of  justice,  such  as  prevail  among  individuals^ 
are  not  enlirety  suspended,  among  political  societies^  All 
princes  pretend  a  regard  to  the  rights  of  other  princes; 
exkd  some,,  no  doubt,  without  hypocrisy.  Alliances  and 
treaties  are  every  day  made  betwrai  independent  states^ 
which  would  only  be  so  much  waste  of  parchment,  if  they 
were  not  found,  by  experience,  to  have  some  influence 
and  autb^rity.  But  here  is  the  diffinrence  between  king- 
doms and '  individuak.  Htinum  nature  cannot,  hy  any 
means,  subsist  without  the  association  of  individuals;  and 
that  assodfltion  never  could  have  place,  were.no  regard 
paid  to  die  laws  of  equity  and  justice.  Disorder,  confii* 
aioD,  the  war  of  all  against  all,  are  the  necessary  conse* 
qimices  of  such  a  lioentiouB  conduct  Bnt  nations  can 
subsist  widiout  intercourse.  They  may  even  subsist,  ia 
some  degree,  under  a  general  war.  The  observance  o£ 
justice,  thottgh  usefiil  among  them,  is  not  guarded  by  so 
strong  a  necessity  as  among  individuals;  and  the  fnoral 
obligatiM  holds  proportion  with  the  us^ftUmss.  All  poli'^ 
licians  will  aUow,  and  most  philosophers^  that  reasons  of 
•TATE  may,  in  particular  emergencies,  dispense  with  the 
rules  of  justice,  and  invalidate  any  treaty  or  allianQe^  where 
the  strict  observance  of  k  would  be  prgudicial,  in  a  con- 
siderable d^ee,  to  either  of  the  contracting  parties.  But 
notiiing  less  than  the  most  extreme  necessity,  it  is  confessed, 
can  justify  individuals  in  a  breach  of  promise^  or  an  inva- 
uon  of  the  properties  of  others. 

In  a  confederated  commonwealth,  such  as  the  Achssan 
r^ublic  of  old,  or  the  Swiss  Cantons  and  United  Provin* 
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0M  ill  modem  tinuM ;  aa  the  leagae  ii«ft  bcre  a  pfioriiAr 
uiiU^f  tbe  concblioBS  of  uoioD  beve  a  p«ci|)iw  atcradnefi 
and  authorityt  and  a  viokthm  of  ihcm  .would  be  xagardad 
as  no  less,  or  even  as  more  crimioaly  than  any  private  ki^ 
jwry  or  injustiee. 

The  long  and  helpless  io&iicy  of  tton  re^piiea  the  com** 
binatioo  of  parents  fi>r  the  snbaistence  of  their  youpg  ;  and 
that  combination  requires  the  virtue  of  Chastity  or  fide* 
lily  to  the  marriage-bed*  Without  auch  an  tUUatyf  it  wiH 
readily  be  ov»ed»  that  such  a  rirtue  would  never  have  been 
thought  of  ^ 

An  infidelity  of  this  nature  is  much  more  pemkious  in 
women  than  ia  meu*  Hence  the  laws  of  chastity  aae  much 
stricter  over  the  one  sex  than  over  die  other. 

These  rules  have  all  a  reference  to  generatioii  f  and  yet 
women  {utft.  child-bearing  ate  no  aaere  suf^XMied  (to  be  eK» 
empted  fieom  them  than  those  in  the  flower  of  Aeiif  youth 
and  beauty.  Qeneral. rules  ax9  €)&en  extended  beyond  the 
peindple  whence  they  first  arise  i  and  this  in  aU  matters  of 
taste  and  sentiment.  It  is  a  vulgar  story  a;k  Paris,  that, 
during  the  rsige  of  the  MismasiFra,  a  bnmp-beched  fellow 
went  every  day  intotbe  Ilu£  ns  Quikcsmpoix,  wliere  the 
stockjobbers  met  in  great  crowds,  and  was  well  paid  for 
allowing  them  to  make  use  of  his  hump  as  a  desk,  in  order 
to  sign  their  oentrgcts  upon  it*  Would  the  fortune  whioh 
he  raised  by  this  expedient  make  him  a  handsome  follow, 
though  it  be  confessed  that  personal  beauty  arises  very 
much  from  ide^  of  utility  ?  The  imagination  is  influenced 
by  assoeiationa  pf  ideas ;  which,  though  they  arise  at  first 
firom  the  judgment,  are  not  easily  altered  by  every  parti* 
cular  exception  that  occurs- to  uk  To  which  we  may  add, 
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in  the  present  case  of  cfaastity^  chat  the  example  of  the  old 
wonld  be  pernicious  to  the  young ;  and  thait  wom^»  goii*> 
timially  foreseeing  th&t  a  certain  time  would  bring  diem 
the  liberty  of  indulgence,  would  naturally  advance  chat  pe» 
rtod,  and  think  niot«  lig^y  of  thb  Whole  duty,  so  reqai« 
rite  to  society. 

Those  who  live  in  the  same  family  have  such  frequent 
opportunities  of  licence  of  Asa  kind;  that  nodiing  could 
preserve  purity  of  manners^  w«re  marriage,  allowed  among 
the  nearest  relations^  or  any  intercourse  oF  kve  between 
them  ratified  by  law  and  custom.  Iucbst,  therefore,  being 
pernicious  in  a  superior  degree,  has  also  a  snperior  turpi- 
tude and  moral  deformity  annexed  to  it. 

What  i«  the  reason  why,  by  the  Athenian  laws,  one 
might  marry  a  half-sifiiter  by  tbe  father,  but  not  by  the  mo*> 
Uier  ?  Plainly  this  t  The  manners  of  the  Athenisns  were 
so  reserved,  that  a  man  was  never  permitted  to  approach 
the  women's  apartment,  even  in  the  same  family,  unless 
where  he  visited  hie  own  mother.  His  step«-mother  and 
her  children  were  as  much  shut  up  from  him  as  the  wom^i 
of  any  other  fiimily,  and  there  was  as  Uttle  danger  of  any 
csriminal correspondence betweenthem*  Uncles  and  nieces^ 
for  a  like  reason,  might  many  at  Athens;  but  neither 
these,  nor  haUT^brothers  and  sisters,  could  contract  that  al« 
liance  at  Rome,  where  the  intercourse  was  more  open  be- 
tween the  eexes»  Piifafic  :ntility  is  the  cause  of  all  these 
variations* 

To  repeati  to  a  man's  prejudice^  any  thing  that  escaped 
him  in  private  conversation,  or  to  moke  any  such  use  of 
hb  private  letters.  Is  highly  blamed;  The  free  and  social 
iflterconrse  of  minds  must  be  extremely  checked  where  no 
such  rules  of  fidelity  are  established. 

Even  in  repeating  etomai  whence  we  can  finveee  no  ill 
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consequences  to  resuk,  the  giving  of  one^s  author  is  re- 
garded  as  a  piece  of  indiscretion,  if  not  of  immorality* 
These  stories,  in  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  and  receiving 
all  the  usual  variations,  frequently  come  about  to  the  per* 
sons  concerned,  and  produce  anipiosities  and  quarrels  a- 
mong  people,  whose  intentions  are  the  most  innocent  and 
inoffensive. 

To  pry  into  secrets,  to  open  or  even  read  the  letters  of 
others,  to  play  the  spy  upon  their  words,  and  looks,  and 
actions,  what  habits  more  inconvenient  in  society?^  What 
habits,  of  consequence,  more  blameable  ? 

This  principle  is  also  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  laws 
of  good  manners ;  a  kind  of  lesser  morality,  calculated  for 
the  ease  of  company  and  convehiation*  Too  much  or  too 
little  ceremony  are  both  blamed;  and  every  thing  which 
promotes  ease,  without  an  indecent  fiuniliarity,  is  useful  and 
laudable. 

Constancy  in  friendships,  attachments,  and  familiarities, 
is  commendable,  and  is  requisite  to  support  trust  and  good 
correspondence  in  society.  But  in  places  of  general,  though 
casual  concourse,  where  the  pursuit  of  health  and  pleasure 
brings  people  promiscuously  together,  public  conveniency 
has  dispensed  with  this  maxim;  and  custom  there  pr6« 
motes  an  unreserved  conversation  for  the  tiroe^  by  indul* 
ging  the  privilege  of  dropping  afterwards  every  indifferent 
acquaintance^  without  breach  qf  civility  or  good  manners. 

Even  in  societies,  which  are  established  on  principles  the 
most  immoral,  and  the  most  destructive  to  the  interests  of 
the  general  society,  there  are  required  certain  rules,  whi^h 
a  species  of  false  honour,  as  well  as  private  interest,  enga* 
ges  the  members  to  observe.  Robbers  and  pirates,  it  has 
often  been  remarked,  could  not  maintain  their  pernicious 
confederacy)  did  tbey  not  estabitfb  a  new  distribntive  jus* 
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UcQ  amopg  tbemselvest  .and  i:ecaU  those  lavs  of  equity  which 
they  have  violated  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  . 

I  hate  a  drinkong;  companion,  says  the  Greek  proverb^ 
who  never  forgets.  ,  The  follies  of  the  last  debauch  should 
be  buried  in  eternal  obliviqmi,  in  order  tp  give  fiill  scope  to 
the  follies  of  the  nexU 

Among  nations  where  an  immoral  gallantry,  if  covered 
with  a  thin  veil  of  mystery,  is  in  some  d^ree  authorised 
by  custom,  there  immediately  arise  a  set  of  rules,  calcula- 
ted for  the  conveniency  of  that  attachment.  The  fiunous 
court  or  parliament  of  love  in  Provencjb  formerly  decided 
all  di£Scult  cases  of  this  nature. 

In  societies  for  play,  there  are  laws  required  for  the  con« 
duct  of  the  game;  and  these  laws  are  different  in  each 
game.  The  foundation,  I  own,  of  such  societies,  is  frivo- 
lous ;  and  the  laws  are  in  a  great  measure,  though  not  al- 
together, capricious  and  arbitrary.  So  far  is  there  a  mate- 
rial difference  between  them  and  the  rules  of  justice,  fide- 
li^,  and  loyalty.  The  general  societies  of  men  are  abso- 
liltdy  requisite  for  t^e  subsistence  of  the  species }  and  the 
public  conveniency,  which  regulates  morals,  is  inviolably 
established  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  of  the  world  in  which 
he  lives.  The  comparison,  therefore,  in  these  respects,  is 
very  imperfect.  We  may  only  learn  from  it  the  necessi- 
ty of  rules,  wherever  men  have  any  intercourse  with  each 
t)ther. 

They  cannot  even  pass  each  other,  on  the  road  without 
rules.  Waggoners,  coachmen,  and  postillions  have  princi- 
ples by  which  they  give  the  way ;  and  these  are  chiefly 
founded  on  mutual  ease  and  convenience.  Sometimes  al- 
so they  are  arbitrary,  at  least  dependent  on  a  kind  of  ca- 
pricious  analogy,  like  many  of  the  reasonings  of  lawyers  '^ 

»  See  Nora  [Y.] 
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To  cfttrf  the  nmtter  fiirther,  we  may  observe,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  itim  $o  maeh  as  to  tnarder  each  other  with- 
out scfttot^i  and  maxims,  md  ftil  idte  of  justice  and  ho- 
Imin  Wair  has  its  bWs  as  wdlas  peace;  and  even  that 
$pot\l^  kind  of  M^io*,  carried  on  among  wrestlers,  boscers, 
cudgel  players,  gladiators,  is  r^ulated  by  Bxed  principles* 
C^afmtedn  bt^r^st  and  utility  beget  infallibly  a  standard  of 
fight  iltid  Wttmg  among  the  parties  concerned. 
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WHY  UTILITY  PLEASES^ 


PART  L 


It  seems  so  natural  a  thought  to  ascribe  to  their  Utility  th^ 
praise  which  we  bestow  oti  the  social  virtues,  that  one  wotlld 
expedt  to  mett  with  tibis  principle  every  where  in  motA 
writers,  as  the  chief  fodndatiesi  of  their  readdning  6hd  en*- 
quiry.  In  oommon  life,  we  may  obs^ve,  that  the  eircUm«» 
stance  of  utilfTjr  is  always  appealed  to }  nor  is  it  supposed 
thflit  a  greater  eiikigy  can  be  giv^i  to  any  mun,  than  to  dis- 
play his  osefdhiess  to  the  public,  and  enumerate  the  ser- 
vices, which  he  has  performed  to  mankind  an4  society. 
What  piraife,  even  of  an  inanimate  form,  If  the  regularity 
and  elegance  of  its  parts  destroy  mot  its  fitness  for  iiny  us^ 
ful  purpose  I  JLad  how  satisfactol^  Ati  apology  for  any  dis«- 
proportion  or  seeining  deformity,  if  we  can  j^hew  the  neces* 
sity  of  that  particular  coostru^ion  for  the  use  intended  i 
A  ship  appears  more  beautifal  to  an  artist,  or  ohe  tuode^ 
rately  skilled  in  navi^tion,  Where  its  prow  is  wide  aud 
swelling  beyond  its  poop,  tbdU  if  if  Were  framed  With  a  prer 
cise  geometrical  regularity,  in  contradiction  to  all  the  laws 
pf  mechanics.    A  building,  whose  doors  and  windows  were 


federaey  can  be  mainteinedf  and  every  man  i^a{>  th^fmtti 
of  mutual  protection  and  asftifitanee* 

Tbfo  dedueiion  of  morals  ftom  9elf4<Arey  dr  ii  regard  to 
prhrate  interest,  is  an  obtfons  thought^  and  has  not  ariandn 
wholly  from  the  wanton  sriMes  and  q)ortiT«  ttfebatdt^  of  th6 
sceptics.  To  mention  no  others,  Polybiusi  ot)e  of  the  gra<^ 
▼est  and  most  judicious,  as  well  as  most  moral  writers  of 
antiquity,  has  asrigned  the  selfish  Origin  to  all  out  senti^ 
ments  of  virtue  \  But  though  the  solid  practical  sense  of 
that  adthor,  and  his  aversion  to  all  vain  subtilties,  render 
his  authority  on  the  present  subject  very  considerable ;  yet 
is  not  this  an  afiafr  to  be  decided  by  authority,  and  the 
voice  of  nature  and  experience  seems  plainly  1^  oppose  the 
selfish  theory. 

We  frequently  bestow  praise  on  virttious  liCtions,  per*^ 
formed  in  very  distant  ages  and  remote  countries;  where 
the  Qtmofi/t  subtilty  of  imagination  would  not  discover  any 
iippearance  of  self-interest,  or  find  any  connection  of  onr 
present  happiness  and  security  with  evtots  so  widely  se« 
parated  from  us. 

A  generous,  a  brave,  a  nbbledeed,  performed  by  an  ad* 
Versary,  commands  our  approbation ;  while  in  its  conse* 
quences  it  may  be  acknowledged  prejudicial  to  &at  parti* 
cuKir  interest* 

When  prhrate  advantage  concurs,  with  general  affbctibtk 
for  virtue.  We  readily  perceive  and  avow  the  miicture  of 
these  distinct  sentimenti^  which  have  a  very  dlfi^nt  feet* 
tng  and 'influence  on  the  mind.  We  praise,  perhaps,  with 
.  inore  alacrity,  where  the  generous,  humane  action,  contri- 
butes to  our  particular  interest:  But  the  topics  of  praise, 
which  we  insist  on,  are  very  wide  of  this  circumstance. 

«  S«e  No7£  [AA.] 
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AnA  w^  mqr  #11«miit  to  brag  ov^  oiheit  to  our  sentL* 
nentsy  wHbput  flndeftvouriiig  to  convince,  ttkem  thatthttf 
iMpftDf  ad¥Wtdg(>  f IMW  tbe.^qtiaii9  wtiicb  we  v^UHxmsod 
tp  tbeir  )9ppr5»b#tiQn.  ^nd  ppplwAQ. . 

Frame  ih^  mode)  of  a  prfti«e-wortby  cbar»cter»  conaiat^ 
iog  of  ^  the  inio^t  «mi9l>le  mor^l  virtues;  Giye  instance* 
in  wbicb  the@e  display  tbemA^Ives  after  an.  eminent  and  ex-» 
^Qrdipary  nmniier :  Yf^iu .  I'eadily  engage  the  estaem  and 
approbation  of  all  your  audience,  who  never  so  much  aa 
ioqMiise  in  what  age  and  country  the  person  lived  wbo  pos- 
sensed  tbe^e  npb}^  qiialities  ^  a  ^ircumstancef  however^  of 
aU  o^ers  tjie  motf  materi^al  to  scd&love^  or  a  coneern  for 
our  own  individual  happiness. 

Qope  on  a  time  a  statesmant  in  the  shock  and  contest 
of  parties^  pr^i^ajled  so  far  as  to  procure  by.bia  eloqueQce» 
the  b«k<ii^ment  of  an  able  adversary ;  whom  ht  scMpretljr 
S^]Jowc4>  offering  him  monegr  for  his  support  dttstng  hm 
exile*  aod  so^tbupg  him  with  t<^piQs  oi  consolatim  iu  Us 
misfprttm^s.  Jia^,  J  cries  the  banished  statesmen)  vsith  vshat 
regret  must  JleavevMfJriends  in  this  ci^^  wiere  eop^  enmieM 
ore  so  generpus  /;  Virtue^  though  i^n  an  enemy»  here  p)ea^ 
bim :  4nd  we  also  give  it  the  ju^t  tribute  of  praise  ^nd  ap« 
probaMoPi  9ior..do.we  retract  these  sentiments  when  we 
hear  that  the  actjon  passed  at  Athens  about  two  thoivmd 
years  agQ>  and  that  the  persons  names  were  Escbines  and 
!Pemosthenes* 

tVAfitt  i$  that  tQ.  m€  P  :There  are  few  occasions  whoi  this 
question  is  npt  pertinent ;  Ajpbd  bad  it  that  undvevsal,  io<- 
fajlible  infinence  supposed*  it  wopld  turn  into  ridipule  every 
composition,  and  almost  every  conversation^  which  contain 
any  praise  or  eepsure  of  m^i  and  manners. 

Jt  is  but  a  weak  subterfuge*  when  pressed  by  these  facts 
and  argumei^s*  tp  say  that  we  transport  ourselvesi  by  the 
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feroe  of  imaiiitiHitioii,  into  distant  ag^  ud  e(l|ialri«i»  and 
consider  the  advantage  which  we  ahoald  hafe  reaped  froaa 
these  characters  had  we  been  contemporaries,  and  had  any 
commerce  with  the  persons.  It  is  not  conceivable  how 
a  r^a/  sentiment  or  passion  can  e?er  arise  from  a  known 
imaginary  interest ;  especially  when  our  re^  interest  is  still 
kept  in  view,  and  is  often  acknowledged  to  be  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  imaginary,  and  even  sometimes  opposite  to» 

it- 

A  man,  brought  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  cannot  locdt 

down  without  trembling ;  and  the  sentiment  of  immginafy- 
danger  actuates  him,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  and  be<* 
lief  of  real  safety.  But  the  imagination  is  here  assisted  by 
the  presence  of  a  striking  object ;  and  yet  pk^^ails  not,  ex- 
cept it  be  also  aided  by  novelty,  and  the  uiiusuid  appear* 
ance  of  the  obgect  Custom  soon  reconciles  us  to  heights 
and  precipices,  and  wears  off  these  false  and  delusive  terrors^ 
The  reverse  is  observable  in  the  estimates  which  we  form 
of  characters  and  manners;  and  the  more  we  halntnato 
ourselves  to  an  accurate  scrutiny  of  morals,  the  more  de- 
licate feeling  do  we  acquire  of  the  most  minute  distinctions 
between  vice  and  virtue.  Such  frequent  oecasiol),  indeed, 
have  we^  in  common  life,  to  pronounce  «il  kinds  of  moral* 
determinations,  that  no  object  of  this  kind  can  be  new  or^ 
linusual  to  us ;  nor  could  any  Jidse  views  or  prepossessions 
maintain  their  ground  against  an  experience  so  common* 
and  familiar.  Experience  being  chiefly  what  forms  the  as- 
sociations of  ideas,  it  is  impossible  that  any  association  could' 
establish  and  support  itself  in  direct  oppositimi  to  that  prin* 
ciple. 

Usefulness  is  agreeable,  and  engages  our  approbation. 
This  is  a  matter  of  fact,  confirmed  by  daily  observation. 
But  me/id  ^  For  what  ?  For  some  bod/s  interest,  surdy. 
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Whose  interest  then?  Not  our  own  onty;  forour^ppro^ 
batioii  freqaietUdy  exffitids  farther.  It^mnet  therefore  be 
the  interest  of  those  who  are  served  by  the  character .  or 
action  approved  of;  and  these,  we  may  ooudude^  'however 
remote,  are  not  totally  indifferent  to  usti  By  opening  up 
this  principle^  we  shall  discover  one  great  soUtrce  of  moral 
distinctions. 
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Self-love  is  a  principle  in  bnman  nature  of  sncli  ex* 
tensive  energyi. and  the  interest  of- each  individual  is  in 
general  so  ddsely  connected  with  that  of  the  commoiiity^ 
that  those  philosophers  were  excusable,  who  &ncied  that 
all  our  coivsem  for  the  public  might  be  resolved  into  a 
concern  (dr  our  own  happiness  and  preservation*  They 
l^w,  every  monient,  instances  of  approbation  or  blame,  sa«» 
tisfaction  or  disfdeasure,  towards  characters  and  actions ; 
they  denominated  the  objects  of  these  sentiments,  virtues 
or  vices  s  they  observedi  that  the  former  had  a  toidency  to . 
increase  the  happiness,  and  the  latter  the  misery  of  man^ 
kind ;  th^  asked,  whether  it  were  possiUe  that  we  could, 
have  any  general  concern  for  society,  or  any  disinterested 
resentment  of  the  welfare  or  injury  of  others;  they  found 
it  simpler  to  consider  aU  these  sentiments  as  mod^cations 
of  self-love ;  and  they,  discovered  a  pretence^  at  least,  for 
this  unity  of  principle,  in  that  close  union  of  interest  which 
is  so  observable  between  the  public  and  each  individual. 

But  notwithstanding  this  frequent  confusion  of  interests,, 
it  is  easy  to  attain  what  natural  philosophersi  after  Lord 
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BiMMiOy  b«re  affected  to  caU  the  ea^pmvMii^ 
experiment  which  points  oat  the  rigbt  wiqr  lo  uy  doohl 
or  ambiguity*  We  have  found  inatanees  in  which  private 
interest  wai  separate  from  public ;  in  -which  it  wa&  eviea 
eontrary ;  and  yet  we  observed  the  moral  senlimant  to  oosn-f 
tinne»  notwithstanding  this  diqunctfon  cKf  interests^  And 
wherever  these  distinct  interests  sensibly  concurred^  we  at 
ways  found  a  sensible  increase  of  the  sentiment,  and  a  more 
warm  affection  to  virtue,  and  detestation  of  vice,  or  what 
we  properly  call  gratitude  and  revenge.  Compelled  by^these 
instances,  we  must  renounce  the  theory  which  accounts  for 
every  moral  sentiment  by  the  principle  of  self-love*  We 
must  adopt  a  more  public  affection,  and  allow  that  the  in- 
terests of  society  are  not^  even  on  their  pwli  a<BCQunt»  en- 
tirely indifferent  to  us.  Usefulness  is  only  a  tendency  ta 
a  certain  end ;  and  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  that  mq 
thing  pleases  as  means  to  an  end,  where  the  end  itsdf  no<» 
wise  affects  us.  If  usefulness,  therefore,  be  a  aouroe  of 
moral  sentiment,  and  if  this  usefulness  be  not  always  qqat 
Bidered  with  a  reference  to  self)  it  follows,  ibatevery  ihing^ 
which  contributes  to  the  happiness  of  society  recommenda 
itself  directly  to  our  approbation  and  good^wiJl.  Here  is 
a  principle  which  accounts,  in  great  part,,  for  the  oxigin 
of  morality :  And  what  need  we  seek  f<^  abstruse  and  re-^ 
mote  systemib  when  there  occurs  one  so  obvious  and  na-r 
tnral^? 

Have  we  any  difficulty  to  comprehend  the  force  of  hn«> 
manity  and  benevolence?  Or  to  conceive,  that  the  very 
aspect  of  happiness,  joy,  prosperity,  gives  pleasure ;  that 
of  pain,  suffering,  sorrow,  communicates  uneasiness  ?  The 
human  countenance,  says  Horace  ^,  borrows  smiles  or  tears 

See  NoTX  [BB.] 
^  Pti  ridendbus  arrident,  ita  flentiliiit  adiMif 
Humani  Tultus.  Horn. 
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from  the  hi;iinm  eouutenance*  Reduce  a  person  tg  9plir« 
md^f  and  be  Ipses  aU^enjoymeoty  »cept  either  o(  the  9991^ 
sqfil  or  speculative  l^ind  ;  and  tbat  because  the  mPYfsm^ts^ 
of  bis  heart  are  not  forwarded  by  correspondent  il^ve^ 
meniB  jn  bif  feUowrcreaturos*  The  signs  of  sorrow  piid 
Qioamingf  ihongh  arbi^ary,  affect  us  with  melancb^lyt 
but  t^  natural  sympt^nih  i^^  and  cries,  and  groans* 
never  fail  t^  infuse  coopassion  and  uneasiness.  And  if  tb^ 
effects  of  misery  l^uch  us  in  so  lively  a  manner*  ean  W^ 
be  supjiosed  altogether  insensible  or  indifferent  towards  iPi 
causes»  when  a  malicions  or  treacherous  t^aracter  and  be- 
haviour are  presented  to  us  ? 

We  enter,  I  shall  suppose,  into  a  convenient,  waraii 
weBrcontrived  apartment :  We  necessarily  receive  a  plear 
sure  from  its  yery  survey ;  because  it  presents  us  wi^h  tha 
pleasing  ideas  of  ease,  satisfaction,  and  enjoyment*  Tb(& 
hospitable,  good-humoured,  humane  landlord  appears* 
This  circumstance  surely  must  emb^ish  the  who]e ;  nor 
can  we  easily  forbear  reflecting,  with  pleiksure,  on  the  satis* 
faction  which  results  to  every  one  from  his  intercourse  an4 
good  offices* 

Hi?  whole  family,  by  the  freedom,  ease,  confid^ce^  an4 
calm  enjoyment  di^s^  ove^  their  GOttntenance99  suffU 
ci^%  expr^  ^heir  hi^ppipess.  I  have  a  pleasing  s^rfupa** 
thy  in  the  prospect  of  so  much  joy>  and  can  nev^  consi^p 

4er  the  source  oi  it  without  the  most  agre^ble  emolJQPs* 
He  tells  me  that  an  c^ressive  and  powerful  neighbour 
had  attempted  to  dj;q>os8ess  him  pf  his  ijaheritance,  and 
had  long  disturbed  all  his  innocent  and  social  pleasures*  I 
feel  an  immediate  indigpaalion  arise  in  me  a^inst  auch  vior- 
knee  and  injury. 

But  ii  is  no  wonder,  he  adds,  that  a  private  wrong  should 
proceed  from  a  man  who  had  enslaved  inrovii^es,  depopu- 

VOL.  JI.  8 


Ifled  citi^i  aod  xoade  the  field  and  scaifold  stream  with 
homaii  blood,  I  am  struck  with  horror  at  the  prospiect  of 
po  mnch  mis^y  and  am  actuated  by  the  strongest  antipa^ 
thy  agafalst  its  author* 

,  '^Jn  geneval^  it  is  certaio,'  that  wheferer  we  go^  whatever 
ire  reflect  on  or  converse  about,  every  thing  still  presents 
lis  wkh  the  view  of  human  happiness  or.  miseryi  and  ex- 
cites in  our  breast  a^sympathetic  movement  of  pleasure  or 
uneasiness.  In  our  serious  occupations,  in  our  careless 
amusements,  this  principle  sjtill  exerts  its  active  enei^gy* 

A  man  who  enters  the  theatre  is  immediately  strudc 
with  the  view  of  so  great  a  multitude,  participating  of  one 
common  amusement;  and  experiences,  from  their  very 
aspect,  a  superior  sensibility  or  disposition  of  being  affect* 
ed  with  every  sentiment  which  he  shares  with  his  felloWif 
creatures* 

/  He  observes  the  actors  to  be  animated  by  the  appeaf- 
an<:^e  of  a  full  audience,  and  raised  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm 
which  they  cannot  command  in  any  solitary  or  ealm  men 

Every  movement  of  the  theatre,  by  a  skilful  poet,  is  com<» 
municated,  as  it  were,  by  magic  to  the  spectators ;  who 
weep,  tremble»  resent,  rejoice,  and  are  inflamed  with  all 
the  variety  of  passions  which  actuate  the  several  person- 
ages of  the  drama* 

•  Where  any  event  crosses  our  wishes,  and  interrupts  the 

.happiness  of  the  favourite  characters,  we  feel  a  sensible 

^^nxiety  and  concern.     But  where  their  sufferings  proceed 

.^^pm  the  treachery,  cruelty,  or  tyranny  of  an  enemy,  our 

breasts  are  affected  with  the  liveliest  resentment  against  the' 

author  of  these  calamities. 

^./.  It  is  h^e  esteeme^l  contrary  to  the  rules  of  art  to  repre- 
fitnjt^  any  thing  cool  and  indifferent.    A  diit^t  friend,  ov 
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a  confident)  whd  has  no  immedrnte  interest  in  the  ctttlii^ 
trophe,  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  aroidied  by*  the  poet,  at 
communicating  a  like  indifference  to  the  audience,  and 
checking  the  prc^ess  of  the  passions. 

'  Few^species  of  poetry  are  more  entertaining  thnsa  pas^ 
toral)  and  every  one  is  sensible,  that  the  chief  source  of 
its  pleasure  arises  from  those  images  of  a  gentle  and  ten<^ 
der  trianquillity  which  it  represents  in  its  personages,  and  of 
whidb  it  communicates  a  like  sentiment  to  the  reader^. 
Sannazarius,  who  transferred  the  scene  to  the  sea-shore^ 
though  he  presented  the  most  magnificent  object  in  nature, 
is  confessed  to  have  erred  in  his  choice.  The  idea  of  toil, 
hbbur,  and  danger,  suffered  by  the  fish^rmani  is  painful ; 
hy  an  unavoidable  sympathy  which  attends  every  concep- 
tion oir  human  happineds  or  misery. 

When  I  was  twenty,  says  a  French  poet,  Ovid  was  my 
fevourite :  Now  I  am  forty,  I  declare  for  Horace.  We 
enter,  to  be  sure,  more  readily  into  sentiments  which  re- 
semble those  we  feel  every  day :  But  no  passion,  when  well 
represented^  can  be  entirely  indifferent  to  us;  because  there 
is  none  of  which  every  man  has  not  with  him,  at  least  the 
seeds  and  firdt  principles.  It  is  the  business  of  poetry  to 
bring  every  a£kctibn  near  to  us  by  lively  imagery  and  re* 
presentation,  and  make  it  look  like  truth  and  reality  $  a  cer* 
iain  proof  that,  wherever  the  reality  is  found,  our  minds 
are  disposed  to  be  strongly  afiected  by  it. 

Any  recent  event  or  piece  of  news,  by  which  the  fate  of 
states,  provinces,  or  teany  individuals  is  afiected,  is  ex* 
trtoiely  interesting  even  to  those  whose  welfare  is  not  im- 
medilitdy  engaged.  Such  intelligence  is  propagated  with 
oelerity,  heard  with  avidity,  and  inquired  into  with  atten- 
tion and  concern.  The  interest  of  society  appears,  on  this 
occasion^  to  be  in  some  degree  the  interest  oteaxh  indi- 
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ViduaL  The  imagination  is  sure  to  be  affeoled  i  tlKxigh 
Ae  passions  excited  may  not  always  be  so  strong  and  steady 
as  to  have  great  influence  cm  the  conduct  and  bduivionr. 

The  perusal  of  a  history  seems  a  calm  entertamment ; 
but  would  be  no  entertainment  at  all^  did  not  our'  hearts 
beat  with  correspondent  movemmits  to  those  whidi  are  de^ 
scribed  by  the  historian. 

Thttcydides  and  Guicciardin  tmpport  with  diiBcnky  our 
attention  ;  while  the  former  describes  the  triTial  rencoaiK 
tars  of  the  small  cities  of  Greece,  and  the  latter  the  harmh 
less  wars  of  Pisa.  The  few  persons  interested,  and  the 
small  interest,  fill  not  the  imagination,  and  engage  not  the 
affections.  The  deep  distress  of  the  numerous  Athenian 
army  before  Syracuse ;  the  danger  which  so  nearly  threat 
tens  Venice ;  these  excite  compassion ;  these  move  terror 
and  anxiety. 

The  indifferent,  uninteresting  style  of  Suetcmius,  equally 
with  the  masterly  pencil  of  Tacitus,  may  convince  us  of 
the  cruel  depravity  of  Nero  or  Tiberius ;  but  what  a  di& 
ference  of  sentiment !  WhUe  the  former  coldly  relates  the 
acts,  the  latter  sets  before  our  eyes  the  venerable  figures  of 
a  Soranus  and  a  Thrasea,  intrepid  in  their  fate,  and  oolj 
moved  by  the  melting  sorrows  of  their  friends  and  kindred. 
What  sympathy  then  touches  every  human  heart !  What 
indignation  against  the  tyrant,  whose  causeless  fear  or  un- 
provoked malice  gave  rise  to  such  detestable  barbarity  ! 

If  we  bring  these  subjects  nearer;  if  we  remove  all  sus- 
picion of  fiction  and  deceit;  what  powerful  concern  is  ex« 
cited,  and  how  much  superior,  in  many  instances,  to  the 
narrow  attachments  of  self-love  and  private  interest !  Po<* 
pular  sedition,  party  zeal,  a  devoted  obedience  to  faotiotrt 
leaders;  these  are  sOme  of  the  most  visible,  though  less 
laudable  efiects  of  this  social  sympathy  in  haman  nature. 
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Tbe  {irivoiousaesP  9t  th^  ftobjopt*  lx>Q»  we  may  obs^ffv^  is 
mt  able  to  detach  ii»  eptively  frpm  what  eaxti^  m  umffi 
i>i  humaa  Aentiiueiijt  «Did  affeetiQq.   .     . 

When  a  person  itutlerii>  <Ik1  prtnomices  with  diflBDi|ky» 
we  e? en  sympathise  with  this  trivial  uneasiness,  and  suffer 
for  hinu  And  it  is  a  rule  ia  oriticisiD,  that  every  ixmkbU 
nation  of  e^yliables  or  lettersi  which  gives  pain  to  the  oi|^s 
of  «peecb  inihe  recitalt  appears  ako>  from  a^peoies  of  sym« 
4palby»  harsh  and  disagreeable  to  the  ear.  Nay»  when  we 
jrun  over  a  book  with  our  eye^.  we  are  sensible  of  such  un- 
harmooious  composition ;  because  we  still  imaginet  that  a 
peraMl  recites  k  to  us,  and  suffers  from  the  pronunciation 
of  these  jarring  sounds.    So  delicate  is  our  sympathy  I 

£a0y  and  unoonatretned  postures  and  motions  are  ahraya 
beamiful ;  An  air  of  heeildi  and  vigonr  is  agreeable :  Clothes 
which  watm»  without  biirdming  the  body ;  which  cover^ 
without  imprisoning  the  limbs^  are  well-fashioned.  In 
jevery  judgment  of  beauty,  the  feelings  of  the  person  tdh 
fiscted  enter  into  consideration,  and  oommunicates  to  the 
spectator  similar  touches  of  pain  or  pleasure  K  What 
wonder»  then,  if  we  can  pronounce  no  judgment  concern* 
ing  the  character  and  conduct  of  men,  without  consider- 
ing the  tendencies  of  their  actions,  and  the  happiness  or 
misery  which  thence  arises  to  society?  what  association  of 
ideas  would  ever  opo'Bte,  were  that  principle  here  totally 
inactive**? 

If  any  man,  from  a  cold  insensibiJity,  or  narrow  selfish- 
ness of  temper,  is  unaffected  with  the  images  of  human 


•  **  Deoentior  eqvus  ejus  oatrict^  foat  iUa ;  acd  idem  Telodor.     Pukher 

**  aspectu  «it  atfaleta,  cujus  lacertos  exercitatio  expresnt ;  idem  cerUmini  pii- 
**  ratior.  Nunquam  enim  species  ab  tUUitate  dividitujr.  Sed  hoc  quidem 
*<  disceniere  modBd  judidt  est.*'    Quindlian  Inst  lib.  ?i!i,  c»^  9, 
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hBppineBB  or  minefyt  he  must  be  equally  indiftrent  to  tho 
imliges  6f  vice  andviitue :  As,  on  the  other  hand^  it  is  al« 
ways  foundi  that  a  warm  concern  for  the  interests  of  omr. 
tipeeies  is  attended  with  a  ddioate  feeling  of  all 'morel  dis- 
tinctions ;  a  strong  resentment  of  injury  done  to  men ;  a 
livdy  approbation  of  their  welfare.  •  In  this  partioatar, 
though  great  superiority  is  observable  of  one  man  above 
another;  yet  none  are  so  entirely  Jndifibrentto  the  ^te*. 
rests  of  their  fellow-creatures,  as  to  perceive  no  distinctioii# 
of  moral  good  and  evil,  in  consequence  of  the  diSsnsit 
tendenpes  pf  actions  and  principles.  How,  indeed,  can 
we  suppose  it  possible  in  any  one^  who  wears  a  human 
heart,  that  if  there  be  subjected  to  hu  censure  one  cbi^ 
racter  or  system  of  conduct  which  is  beneficial,  *  and  ano- 
ther which  is  pernicious  to  his  species  or  community,  he 
will  not  so  much  as  give  a  cool  preference  to  the  former, 
or  ascribe  to  it  the  smallest  merit  or  r^ard  ?  Let -us  sup- 
pose such  a  person  ever  so  sdfish ;  let  private  interest  haive 
engrossed  ever  so  much  his  attention;  yet  in  instancea 
where  that  is  not  concerned,  he  must  unavoidably  feel  some 
propensity  to  the  good  of  mankind,  and  make  it  an  object 
of  choice,  if  every  thing  else  be  equal.  Would  any  man^ 
who  is  w^dking.  along,  tread  as  wittingly  on  another^  gouty 
toes,  wb<»n  he  baa  no  quarrel  with,  as  on  the  hard  flint 
and  pavement  ?  There  is  here  surely  a  diflference  in  the 
case.  We  surely  take  into  consideration  the  happiness 
and  misery  of  others,  in  weighing  the  sev^»l  motives  oC 
aetioo,  and  inc^eto  the  fi3nner,  where  no  private  regards 
draw  us  to  sedc  our  own  promotion  or  advantage  by  the; 
injary  of  our  fidldw-creattires.  And  if  the  principles  of 
humani^  are  capable,  in  many  instances, .  of  influenoiqg 
our  actions,  they  must,  at  all  times,  have  some  autliority 
over  our  sentiments,  and  give  us  a  general  approbation  of 
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wlsat  b  i»Beful  to  society^  and  Uame  of  what  k»dAng)^rQil0 
or  pemicious.  ,  The  degrees  pf  tfaei«  sentinifnUs  ,niMjjr  ^ 
the  subject  of  oontrovei^y ;  byit  the  reality  of  iJbeir  exui^ 
^ce^  one  shpcdd  tl^nk,  must  b^  admitted  |a  ^Fftiy  theoiy 
or  system,  •  •  > ..   < 

.  A  cre9tqr#».#bsplutdy  malicioiis  a&d  spitefiil,  wcure  these^ 
any  such  in  Qature»  must  be  worsf^  than  indifferent  to  the, 
imag^  of  vijce  and  virtue.  All  hfe  sentupei)ts  must  be  isir 
yertedy  and  d|rept|y  opposite  to  those  which'  preyail  in  the 
human  species.  WhatCFer  contributes  to  tb^  good  pf  man? 
Iwdy  as  it  crosses  the  constant  bept  of  his  wishes  ^nd  de» 
^iress  must  i^oduce  uneasiness  and  disapprobation;  imd» 
on  the  contrary,  ivh^^eyer  is  the  source  of  disorder  and 
misery  in  society,  ipusfj  for  f  the  sanie.  reasgnj^  be  regard^ 
with  pleapure  ^nd  ^mpjia^eocy*  -  Timon»  who  probably 
from  his  affibcted  spl^n^  more  th^  any.  inveterate  m^ce^ 
.  was  denominated  the  •man-hater,  embraced  A^ciblad^  with 
great  fondness.  .  Go  on,  my  bay  /  cried  h^j  ^cquir^the  con,'* 
J^dence  (^  t^e  j^eople :  You  lapill  ofie  dag^p  I  foresee^  be  the 
cause  of  great  calamities  to  them  ^ :  Could  we  admit  the  two 
principles  of  the  JVfanichean/i,  it  is  an  in&llible  consequence 
that  their  sentiments  of  human  actions,  as  well  as  of  every 
thing  dse^  must  be  totally  opposite,  and  th^t  every  instancfe 
<tf  justice  and  humanity,  from  its  necessary  tendenqf,  must 
please  the  cme  deity  and  displease  the  other*  AU  man^ 
land  so  £ur  resemble  the  gpod  pr^iciple,  that*  where  ia« 
terert,  or  revei^e^  or  epvy,  prevents  not  our  dispositioUf 
we  are  always  incUiied,  Ironv  our  natural  phiMnthr<^yi  tQ 
give  the  preference  to  the  happiness  of  soc^y,  andxonsef- 
quaitly  to  virtue  above  its  opposite.  Absolute^  onprovo^ 
laed,  disinterested  malice^  has  never,  perh^,  place  in  aoo^ 


5  ;|*lilt«f^b  in  vpBk  Ale* 
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%tim»n  bteAst ;  or  tf  it  had,  tnbst  ther«  pervert  all  tlie  sen- 
itmenis  tf  mords,  as  #ell  as  the  feelingft  of  hamatiity*  If 
the  crdeity  of  Nero  be  allowed  entirely  volaiitary)  and  »6t 
tAthtt  the  effect  6f  constiliit  fear  and  resentment ;  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Tigellinas,  preferably  to  Seneca  or  Burrhas^ 
lUllst  hat^  possessed  his  steady  and  uniform  approbation. 

A  statesman  or  patriot^  who  serves  our  own  coontryi  in 
tmr  own  iime>  has  always  a  more  passionate  regard  paid 
to  him^  than  one  whose  beneficial  inflaenee  operated  on 
distant  ages  or  remote  nations  ;  where  the  good)  resulting 
from  his  generous  humanity,  being  less  connected  with  us, 
feReems  more  obscure,  and  affects  us  widi  a  less  lively  sym- 
pathy. We  m^y  o#n  the  merit  to  be  equaHy  great,  though 
our  sentiments  are  not  rabed  to  an  equal  height  in  both 
cases.  The  judgment  here  correcia  the  inequalities  c^  our 
internal  emotions  and  perceptions;  in  like  manner,  as  it 
jpreserves  us  from  error,  in  the  several  variations  of  images, 
presented  to  our  external  senses.  The  same  object^  at  a 
double  distance,  really  throws  on  the  eye  a  picture  of  but 
half  the  bulk ;  ytit  we  imagine  that  k  appears  of  the  same 
size  in  both  situations  i  because  we  know  that,  on  our  ap- 
proach to  it,  its  image  would  expand  on  the  eye,  and  th^t 
the  difference  consists  not  in  the  objecit  itself,  but  in  our 
position  with  regard  to  it.  And,  indeed,  without  suth  a 
correction  of  appearances,,  both  in  internal  ahd  ekternal 
kentiment,  men  could  never  think  o^  talk  steadily  oil  any 
subject ;  while  their  fluctuating  situations  produce  a  con- 
tinual variation  on  objects,  and  throw  them  into  isUch  ^- 
ferent  and  contrary  lights  and  positions  *. 

The  more  we  converse  with  mankind,  and  the  grealer 
social  intercourse  we  maintain,  the  more  shall  we  be  famili- 

•  See  Kan  [DD.] 
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to  tfaes^  general  preferences  and  dfeiinttimiSi  i^hotlt 
wMeh  o«r  coDTersation  atkl  disodorse  Cduld  scarcely  be 
laddered  faicdligible  to  eM^  other.    Every  man's  interest 
is  peculiar  to  himsdf,  and  the  aveni<»s  and  desires  which 
ranilt  ffiom  it  ctumofc  be  iappesed  to  afiect  others  in  a  like 
degree.     GensrAl  ieogaqge»  therefore^  being  formed  for 
geMerM  iise^  maast  be  mbulded  on  some  more  general  viewsi 
attd  mint  irfh  the  €|>itfaeta  of  praise  or  blame^  in  conform 
fliby  do  seirtiments  which  arise  iinom  the  gteneral  interests 
b(  the  commaiiity*    And  if  these  sentimentei  in  most  metr^ 
be  mM  so  stnong  as  those  which  have  a  refereAce  to  private 
good ;  yet  itill  they  most  make  some  distinction,  even  in 
persDtts  the  most  depraved  and  selfish ;  and  must  attadi 
the  notion  of  good  to  a  beneficent  conduct,  and  of  evil  to 
the  contrary.     Sympathy,  we  shaH  alkiw,  is  much  fainter 
than  ovur  concern  for  ourselves,  and  Bympatfay  with  persons 
x«Bv^te  frosn  as  much  fainter  than  that  with  persons  near 
and  centigaom ;  but  lor  this  very  reason,  it  is  necessary 
<Sor  Q9,  in  our  calm  judgments  and  discourse  concerning 
the  characters  of  men,  to  neglect  all  these  diftrenoei,  and 
render  our  sentim^its  more  public  and  sociaL     Be«des, 
«ihat  we  ourselves  often  change  our  situation  in  this  particu- 
lar, we  ^every  day  meet  with  persons  who  are  in  asitnation 
different  firom  us,  and  who  could  never  converse  with  us^ 
were  we  to  remain  constantly  in  that  position  and  point  of 
view  which  is  peculiar  to  ourselves.     The  intercourse  of 
^rentiments,  therefore,  in  society  and  conversation,  makeiB 
us  form  some  general  unalterable  standard,  by  which  W6 
amy  approve  or  disapprove  of  characters  and  manners.  And 
though  the  heart  takes  not  part  entirely  with  those  general 
notions,  nor  regulates  M  its  Ic^ve  and  hatred  by  the  univei>- 
sal,  abstract  differences  of  vice  and  virtue,  without  regard 
|o  selfj  or  the  persons  with  whom  we  are  more  intimately 
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cx)iiDcoted ;  jet  have  these  moral  4iflbrences  a  Go»8Jd«r#r 
ble  iQfliieiice ;  a^d  being.  sufficteDt^  at  lea^t,  for  idfiicaunie^ 
serve  all  our  poiposes  in  compaay,  in  the  p^t|  ya  th^ 
theatre^  and  in  the  schook  ^  ' 

Thus,  in  inrhatever  light  we  take  iMb  sabjeet,  the  merit 
ascribed  to  the  social  virtues  appears  stiU  uniform,  and  a^ 
rises  chiefly  from  that  r^ard  which  the  natural  sentiment 
of  benevolence  engages  us  to  pay  to  the  interests  of  mut* 
kind  and  society.  If  we  consider  the  principles  of  the 
human  make,  soeh  as  they  appear  to  daily  experience  and 
obser^tion,  we  must,  apriorij  conclude  it  imposaiUe  for 
such  a  creature  as  man  to  be  totally  indifferent  to  the  wdl 
or  ill  being  of  his  fidkvw^reatures,  and  not  readily,  of  him-^ 
self,  to  pronounce^  where  nothing  gives  him  any  partieukr 
bias,  that  what  promotes  their  happiness  is  good,  what 
tends  to  their  misery  is  evii^  without  any  farther  re^rd  or 
consideration.  Here  then  are  the  faint  rudiments  at  least, 
or  outlines,  of  a  general  distinction  between  actions ;  and 
in  proportion  as  the  humanity  of  the  person  is  supposed  to 
increase,  his  connection  with  those  who  are  injured  or  be;^ 
nefited,  and  his  lively  conception  of  their  misery  or  happi? 
uess ;  his  consequent  censure  or  apprdbation  acquirer  (Nro- 
portionable  vigour.  There  is  no  necessity  that  a  generous 
action,  barely  mentioned  in  an  old  history  or  remote  gib* 
zette,  should  communicate  any  strong  feelings  of  applause 
and  admiratioix.  Virtue,  placed  at  such  a  dktance,  la  like 
a  fixed  star,  which,  though  to  the  eye  of  reason  it  msy  ap^ 
pear  as  luminous  as  the  sun  in  his  meridian,  is  so  infinites 
ly  removed  as  to  affect  the  senses  neither  with  light  nw 
beat.  Bring  this  virtue  nearer,  by  our:  acquaintance  or 
qf^kne^tion  with  the  persons,  or  even  by  an  eloquent  reci- 

:  ..  „  •  See  NoxK  [^^ 
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Id  of  the.  case  i  our  hearts  are  kaineJ&BJUt\y,cmghtf  o«r 
sympaAy  enlivenedi  and  oar  oodl  approbation  conv^ted  in* 
to  the  warmest  sentiments  of  friendship  and  r^onU  These 
seem  necessary  and  infallible  conte^pieiices  of  the  general 
piineipleB  of  human  nature,  as  discxwered  in  cxHRsmon  life 

and  practice*  -  t      * 

J  Again;  leverse  these  views  and  reasoniiiga:  Consider 
the  matter  a  posterutri ;  and  weighing  the  oonseqoenoes, 
inquire  if  the  merit  of  social  virtue  be  not,  in  a  great  .meai^ 
sure,  derived  from  the  feelings  of  humanity  with  which  it 
affects  the  i^ectators*  It  appears  to  be  matter  of  fact,,  that 
theoircumstance  of  utility f  in  all  subjects,  is  a  source  of 
praise  and  approbations  That  it  is  constantly  appealed  to 
in  .all  moral  deci^ons  concerning  the  merit  and  demerit  of 
actions :  That,  it  is  the  iole  sofirce  of  that  high  regard  paid 
tQ^tice»  fidelity,  honour,  allegiance,  and  chastity :  That  it 
is  inseparable  from  all  the  other  social  virtues,  humanity, 
generosity,  charity,  affability,  lenity,  mercy,  and  modera* 
tion.:  And,  in  a  word,  it  is  a  foundation  of  the  chief  part 
of  morals,  which  has  a  reference  to  ma^ifcind  and  pur  feli> 
low-creatures. 

It;  appears  also  that,  in  our  goieral  approbation  of  cha* 
r^ters  and  manners,  the  useful  tendenigr  of  the  social  vir- 
tues moves  UB  not  by  any  regards  to  self-iinterest,  hut  has 
an  influence  much  more  universal  and  extensive.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  tendency  to  public  good,  and  to  the  promo- 
ting of  peac^  harmony,  and  order  in  society,  does  always, 
by  aflS^sting  the  bc^nevolent  principles  of  our  fram^  en» 
g^e  us  on  t^  side  of  the  social  virtues.  And  it  appears| 
a^  an  additional  confirmation,  that  these  principles  of  hn« 
maiylty  and  sympathy  enter  so  deeply  into  ail  our  senti- 
ments, 4tnd  have  so  powerful  an  influence,  as  may  enable 
them  to  excite  the  strongest  censure  and  applause.    'Pie 
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present  theory  is  the  simple  result  of  «U  these  infereocM^ 
each  of  whidi  seems  fonnded  on  aittform  experience  and 
obseryation. 

Were  it  doubtfiil  whether  there  were  any  such  princti> 
pie  in  oar  nature  as  humanity  or  a  oonoemfcMr  others^  yet 
when  we  see>  in  numberless  instances^  that  whatever  has  a 
tendency  to  promote  the  interest  of  sodety^  is  m>  highly  ap- 
proved off  we  ought  thence  to  learii  the  force  of  the  bene* 
volent  principle;  since  it  is  impossible  for  any  thii^  to 
please  as  means  to  an  end^  where  the  end  is  totally  indiffe<* 
rent*  On  the  other  hand,  were  it  doubtful  whether  there 
were  implanted  in  our  nature  any  general  principle  of  mo* 
ral  blame  and  approbation,  yet  when  we  see^  in  numbers 
less  instances,  the  influence  of  humanity,  we  ought  thence 
to  c<mdude^  that  it  is  impossible  but  that  every  thii^ 
which  pr(»notes  the  interests  of  society  must  communicate 
pleasure,  and  what  is  pernicious  give  uneasiness.  But  when 
these  different  reflections  and  observations  concur  in  esta- 
blishing the  same  conciusioo,  must  they  not  bestow  an  un- 
dispttttd  evidence  upon  it  i 

It  is,  however,  hoped  that  the  progress  of  this  argument 
will  bring  a  fiffdier  confirmation  of  die  present  theory,  by 
iriiowing  the  rise  of  other  sentiments  4>f  esteem  and  regard 
fr»m  die  Mime  or  Uke  principles. 
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PART  I. 


It  seems  evident,  that  where  a  qualify  or  habit  is  st^jected 
to  our  examinationf  if  it  appear  in  any  respeot  prejudicial 
to  the  person  possessed  of  it,  or  such  as  incapacitates  him 
for  basiness  and  oction,  it  is  instantly  blamed,  and  ranked 
among  his  faults  and  imperfections.  Indolence,  negligence, 
want  of  order  and  method,  obstinacy,  fickleness,  rashness^ 
credulity }  these  quaMties  w^e  never  esteemed  by  any  one 
indifferent  to  a  character^  much  less  extolled  as  accom* 
plisbmeBls  or  virtues.  The  prgudioe  resulting  from  them 
immediately  strikes  cmr  eye,  and  gives  us  the  sentiment  of 
pain  and  disapprobation. 

No  quality,  it  is  allowed,  is  absolutely  either  Uameable 
or  praise-worthy.  It  is  all  according  to  its  d^ee.  A  due 
medium,  say  the  Pkbipatetics,  is  the  characteristic  of 
virtue.  But  this  medium  is  chiefly  determmed  by  utility. 
A  proper  celerity,  for  instance,  and  dkpatch  in  busiiitess^ 
is  commendable.  When  defective,  no  progress  is  ever 
made  in  the  execution  of  any  purpose :  When  excessive, 
it  engages  us  in  precipitate  and  fll-concerted  measures  and 
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enterpriser :  By  such  reasonings  we  fix  the  projier  anc( 
commendable  mediocri^  in  all  moral  and  prndential  dis- 
quisitions ;  and  never  lose  view  of  the  advantages  which 
tesult  from  any  character  or  habit. 

Now  as  these  advantages  are  enjoyed  by  the  person  pos- 
sessed of  the  character,  it  can  never  be  self-love  which  ren- 
ders the  prosper  of  them  agreeable  to  us,  the  spectators^ 
and  prompts  our  esteem  and  approbation.  No  force  of 
imagination  t^n  convert  us  into  another  person',  and  make 
ns  fancy  that  we,  being  that  person,  reap  benefit  from 
those  valuable  qualities  which  beloifgto  him.  Or  if  it  did, 
no  celerity  of  imagination  cmild  immediately  transport  us 
back  into  ourselves,  and  make  us  love  and  esteem  the  per- 
son as  different  from  us.  Views  and  sentiments  so  oppo- 
site to  known  truth,  and  to  each  othei'i  could  never  have 
place^  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  person.  All  suspi- 
cion, therefore,  of  selfish  regards  is  here  totally  excluded. 

It  is  a  quite  difierent  principle  which  actuies  our  bo^ 
som,  and  interests  us  in  the  felicity  of  the  person  whom  we 
contemplate.  Where  his  natural  talents  and  lacquired  abi- 
lities give  us  the  prospect  of  elevation,  advancement,  a  fi- 
gure in  }ife$  prosperous  success,  a  steady  command  over 
fortune^  and  the  execution  of  great  or  advantageous  mi^ 
dertakings ;  we  are  struek  with  such  agreefeiUe  images,  and 
feel  a  complacency  and  regard  immediately  arise'towarda 
him.  The  ideas  bf  happiness,  joy^  triumph,  pro^Miirfty, 
are  connected  wilh  every  circumstance  of  his  character, 
«nd  diifiise  ov^r  our  minds  a  pleasing  sentiment  of  sympo^ 
4fay  and  humanity  *• 

Let  us  suppose  a  person  originaUy  framed  so  as  to  have 
no  manner  of  coooem  lor  his  feUow^oreatures,  but  to  re^^ 
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gard  the  happidess  and  roiseiy  of  all  sensible  beings  with 
greater  indi£Perence  than  even  two  contiguous  shades  of 
the  same  coloiir.  Let  us  suppose,  if  the  prosperity  of  na-> 
tions  were  laid  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  ruin  on  th^ 
other^  and  he  were  desired  to  choose ;  that  he  would  stand 
like  the  schoohnan's  ass,  irresolute  and  undetermined  be^^ 
tween  equal  motives ;  or  rather,  like  the  same  ass  between 
two  pieces  of  wood  or  marble,  without  any  inclination  €ff 
propensity  to  either  side.  The  consequence,  I  believe* 
must  be  allowed  just,  that  such  a  per8on>  being  absolutely 
unconcerned,  dther  for  the  public  good  of  a  commumty, 
or  the  private  utility  of  others,  would  look  on  every  qua^ 
lity,  however  pernicious,  or  however  beneficial  to  society, 
or  to  its  possessor,  with  the  same  indifference  as  on  the 
most  common  and  liilinteresting  object. 

But  if,  instead  of  this  fancied  monstef,  wd  Suppose  a 
man  to  form  a  judgment  or  determination  in  the  case,  there 
is  to  him  a  plain  foundation  of  preference,  where  every 
thing  else  is  eqilal ;  and  however  cocA.  his  choice  may  be, 
if  his  heart  be  selfish,  or  if  the  persons  interested  be  teokote 
ficom.him;  there  miist  still  be  a  choice  or  distanotion  be- 
tween what  is  usefijl  and  what  is  pernicious.  Now  this  di»^ 
tinction  is  the  same  in  all  its  parts,  with  the  moral  di^iruh 
tiariy  whose  foundation  has  been  so  often,  and  so  much  in 
rvain  inquired  after.  The  same  endowments  of  the  mind^ 
in  every  circumstance,  are  agreeable  to  the  sentiment  of 
morals  and  to  that  of  humanity ;  the  same  temper  is  sus^ 
lieptible  of  high  degrees,  of  the  one  sentiment  and  of  the 
other;  and  the  same  alteration  in  the  ol]geels,  by  their 
nearer  approach  or  by  connections,  enlivens  the  one  and 
the  other.  By  all  die  rules  of  philosophy,  tbei^re,  we 
must  condude,  that  thescf  sentiments  are  originally  the 
same  ^  since,  in  each  pftrtieular,  eiren  the  most  minute^, 
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Uiey  are  governed  by  the  sane  lawi»  and  al*e  moved  by  tbc$ 
same  objects. 

Why  do  pbi]os<^bers  infer,  with  the  greatest  certainty, 
that  the  moon  is  kept  in  its  orbit  by  the  same  force  of  gfSf^ 
vity  that  makes  bodies  fall  near  the  sorfitce  of  the  earthy 
but  because  these  effects  are^  upon  computation,  found  si- 
milar and  equal?  and  must  not  this  argument  bring  as 
strong  conviction  in  moral  as  in  natural  disquisitions  ? 

To  prove,  by  any  long  detail,  that  all  the  qualities  U8e« 
ful  to  the  possessor  are  approved  of,  suid  the  contrary  cea-* 
sured,  would  be  superfluous.  The  least  r^ection  on  what 
is  every  day  experienced  in  life  will  be  sufficiept.  W^ 
shall  only  mention  a  few  instances,  in  order  to  remo?e>  if 
possible,  all  doubt  and  hesitation  • 

The  quality  the  most  necessary  for  the  execution  of  any 
useful  enterprise,  is  Discretion;  by  which  we  carry  on 
a  safe  intercourse  with  others,  give  due  attention  to  our 
own  and  to  their  character,  weigh  each  circumstance  of  rbe 
business  which  we  undertake,  and  employ  the  surest  and 
safest  means  for  the  attainment  of  any  end  or  purpose*  To 
a  CitoMW£LL,  perhaps,  or  a  De  Retz,  discrelicHi  may  ap- 
pear an  sJderman-like  virtue,  as  Dr  Swift  calls  it ;  and  be* 
ing  incompatible  with  those  vast  designs  to  which  their 
courage  and  aiiiibition  prompted  them,  it  might  reaUy»  io 
them»  be  a  fault  or  imperfection.  But  in  the  conduct  of 
ordinary  life,  no  virtue  is  more  requisite,  not  only  to  ob^ 
tain  success,  but  to  avoid  the  most  fatal  miscarriages  and 
.disappointments.  The  greatest  parts  witboi;^  it,  sa  obf 
served  by, an  elegant  writer,  may  be  fatal  to  their  owner; 
as  Polyphemus,  deprived  of  his  eycj  was  only  the  moreeX'- 
posed). 0n  account  of  bis  enormous  ^rengj^imd  jM^ture. 

The  best  character  indeed,  were  it  Wt  jr^t^j  too  per^- 

fect  for  bum^n  nature^  is  that  wln^jh  is  jp^%  ^w.ayed  by  tem* 
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per  of  any  kiod  ;  bat  alternately  employs  enterprise  and 
caution,  as  each  is  useful  to  the  particular  purpose  intend* 
ed.  Such  is  the  excellence  which  St  Evremond  ascribes 
to  Mareschal  Turenne,  who  displayed  every  campaign,  as 
he  grew  older,  more  temerity  in  his  military  enterprises ; 
and  being  now,  from  long  experience,  perfectly  acquainted 
with  every  incident  in  war,  he  advanced  with  great  firm- 
ness and  security,  in  a  road  so  well  known  to  him*  Fa-* 
biu8,.says  Machiavel,  was  cautious ;  Scipio  enterprising: 
And  both  succeeded,  because  the  situation  of  the  Roman 
ajSTairs,  during  the  command  of  each,  was  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  his  genius ;  but  both  would  have  failed  had  these  si- 
tuations been  reversed.  He  is  happy,  whose  circumstances 
suit  his  temper ;  but  he  is  more  excellent  who  can  suit  his 
temper  to>  any  circumstances. 

What  need  is  there  to  display  the  prabes  of  Ini>U8TRy, 
and  to  extol  its  advantages,  the  acquisition  of  power  and 
riches,  or  in  raising  what  we  osiSlsLjbrtyne  in  the  world  ? 
The  tortoise,  according  to  the  fable,  by  his  perseverance^ 
gained  the  race  of  the  hare^  though  posvsessed  of  much  sur 
perior  swiftness.  A  man's  time,  when  well  husbanded,  is 
like  a  cultivated  field,  of  which  a  few  acres  produce  more 
of  what  is  useful  to  life,  than  extensive  provinces,  even  of 
the  richest  soil,  when  overrun  with  weeds  and  brambles. 

But  all  prospect  of  success  in  life,  or  even  of  tolerable 
subsistence, .  must  fail,  where  a  reasonable  Frugality  is 
wanting.  The  heap,  instead  of  increasing,  diminishes  dai- 
ly, and  leaves  its  possessor  so  much  more  unhappy,  as,  not 
having  been  able  to  confine  his  expences  to  a  large  revet 
nue,  he  will  still  less  be  able  to  live  contendedly  on  (i  small 
pnct    The  souls  of  men>  according  to  Plato  a^  inflamed 
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ivkh  iBipiire  appetUcs^  and  losing  tke  body^  urbich  alooe 
afibrdol  meam  of  satisfacticxDy  hoter  aboiit  the  cartbf  and 
haunt  the  pkoea  where  their  bodies  an  ^leposked ;  possess* 
ed  with  a  kinging  desire  to  recover  the  lost  organs  ivf  seii« 
sation.  So  may  we  see  worthless  prodigals,  I»?iBg  con* 
snmed  dieir  fortnne  in  wild  debauches,  thrusting  theoH 
selves  into  er^  pleotifiii  table,  and  eveiy  party  of  plea^ 
sure,  hated  even  by  the  Tieious,  and  despised  eren  by  fools. 

The  one  extreme  of  frugality  is  woarice^  which,  as  it  bodi 
deprives  a  man  of  all  use  of  his  riches,  and  chedts  hospi- 
tality and  every  social  enjoyment,  is  justly  censured  on  a 
double  account.  Ptodigality,  the  other  es^eme,  is  com^ 
monly  more  hurtfal  to  a  man  himself;  and  each  of  these 
extremes  is  blamed  above  the  other,  according  to  the  tern* 
per  of  the  person  who  censures,  and  according  to  hi^ 
greater  or  leas-smsibility  to  pleteufe^  either  social  or  sen- 
sual. 

Qualities  often  derive  their  merit  from  complicated 
sources.  Honesty^Jiielitjf^  truths  are  praised  for  their  im- 
mediate tendency  to  promote  the  interests  of  society ;  but 
after  those  virtues  are  once  established  upon  this  founda* 
tion,  they  ard  also  considered  as  advantageous  to  the  per* 
son  himself,  and  as  the  source  of  that  trust  and  confid^ice^ 
which  can  alone  give  a  man  any  consideration  in  life.  One 
becomes  contemptible,  no  less  than  odious,  when  he  for-, 
gets  the  duty  which,  in  this  particular,  he  owes  to  himsdf 
as  well  as  to  society. 

Periiaps  this  consideration  is  onec^t^source  of  the  high 
blame  which  is  thrown  on  any  instance  of  failure  among 
women  in  pdnt  of  ckasHfy.  The  greatest  regard  which 
can  be  acquired  by  that  sex  is  derived  from  their  fidelity  ; 
and  a  woman  becomes  cheap  and  vulgar,  loses  her  rank, 
and  is  exposed  to  every  insult,  who  is  deficient  in  thil^  par- 
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tn^alar.  The  smultest  Mure  is  here  suffidmt  to  bk^t  hek* 
didiraiten  A  female  Ims  so  nmtiy  opponatiilies  6f  secret^ 
If  uiAilgtdg  them  appetites^  ifaat  nothibg  oeti  give  us  se^ 
cmity  bat  her  ahkolate  mvdesty  and  reserve ;  and  wha-e  a 
breach  is  once  made,  it  can  scarcdiy  ever  be  fully  r^ired. 
If  a  k»an  bdiave  with  oswiurdtceon  one  occasion »  a  contra- 
ry GOhduei  reinstalls  him  in  hk  chariicten  But  by  what 
««da&  caaa  woman^  whosd  behaviou)^  has  once  been  dis* 
colatei  be  aide  to  assure  ns  that  she  has  formed  better  re* 
JBoIatioiiB^  and  has  self-Mmmand  enough  to  carry  them  ih- 
to  eicecution  ? 

All  hHHi)  it  is  aUowed^  are  equally  desirous  of  hapt^iness ; 
imt&walv  SuccesdSil  in  the  pursuit:  One  considerable 
oause  is  the  want  4»f  ^^mi^firoTk  of  MinNrn,  which  might  ett<- 
lAIe  them^to  resist  the  tempttttion  of  present  ease  or  plea- 
aore)  aad  carry  them  forwai^d  in  the  iBearch  of  more  dis- 
tant profit  and  enjoyment.  Onr  affections^  on  a  general 
proapect  of  thielir  ofajects^  ibrm  ciHrtain  rules  bf  conducti  and 
certain  measures  of  preference  of  one  sibove  another :  And 
these  deoisiotis,  ihov^  reaHy  the  result  of  oar  calm  pas^ 
•imiti  and  propensities,  (for  what  else  can  pronoutice  any 
ofcgect  eligible^  or  the  Contrary),  are  yet  said,  by  a  natural 
sibnse  of  terms,  i6  be  th<s  determinations  of  ^ure  reason 
isbA  reflection*  Bat  wh€^  some  of  these  oligects  approach 
nelu%r  to  us,  or  acquire  the  advantages  of  favourable  lights 
and  positions,  which  oatdi  the  heart  or  imagination ;  our 
general  resoliitlons  are  frequently  confounded,  a  small  en* 
joyment  preferred,  and  lairing  shame  and  sorrow  entailed 
upon  us.  And  however  poets  may  employ  their  wit  and 
eloqa^oe  in  celebrating  present  [deasure,  and  rejecting 
fill  distant  views  to  fkme,  health,  or  fortone ;  it  is  obvious 
that  this  practice  is  the  source  of  all  dissoluteness  and  dis« 
order,  repentance  and  misery.    A  mw  of  a  strong  and  do- 
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termined  temper  adheres  tenaciously  to  his  general  resola* 
tionsy  and  is  neither  seduced  by  the  allurements  of  plea^ 
sure,  nor  terrified  by  the  menaces  of  pain ;  but  keeps  stifl 
in  view  those  distant  pursuits,  by  which  he  at  once  ensures 
his  happiness  and  his  honour.      -   - 

Self-satisfaction,  at  least  in  some  degree,  is  an  advan- 
tage which  equally  attends  the  Fool  and  the  Wise  Man  ; 
But  it  is  the  only  one ;  nor  is  there  any  other  circumstance 
in  the  conduct  of  life,  where  they  are  upon  an  equal  foot* 
ing.  Business,  books,  conversation ;  for  all  of  these,  a  fool 
is  totally  incapacitated ;  and,  except  condemned  by  his  sta^ 
tion  to  the  coarsest  drudgery,  remains  a  useless  bui^den 
upon  the  earth.  Accordingly,  it  is  found,  that  men  are 
extremely  jealous  of  their  character  in  this  particular;  and 
many  instances  are  seen  <^  profligacy  and  treachery,  the 
most  avowed  and  unreserved ;  none  of  bearing  patiently 
the  imputation  of  ignorance  and  stupidity.  Dicaearchus^ 
the  Macedonian  gaiepral,  who,  as  Polybius  telk  us  *,  open? 
ly  erected  one  altar  to  impiety,  another  to  Injustice,  in  or* 
der  to  bid  defiance  to  mankind;  even  he,  I  am  well  as- 
sured, would  have  started  at  the  epithet  otjfool^  and  have 
meditated  revenge  for  so  injurious  an  appellation.  Except 
the  affection  of  parents,  the  strongest  and  most  indissolu- 
ble bond  in  nature,  no  connection  has  strength  sufficient 
to  support  the  disgust  arising  from  this  character.  Love 
itself,  which  can  subsist  under  treachery,  ingratitude,  ma* 
lice,  and  infidelity,  is  immediately  extinguished  by  it,  when 
perceived  and  acknowledged  *,  nor  are  deformity  and  old 
3ge  more  fatal  to  the  dominion  of  that  passion,'  So  dread* 
ful  are  the  ideas  of  an  utter  incapacity  for  any  purpose  or 
undertaking,  and  of  continued  error,  and  misconduct  in 
Hfe! 

*  XJb.  xYii  cap.  35. 
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When  it  is  asked/ whether  a  quick  or  slow  apprehension 
be  most  valuable  ?  Whether  one  that^  at  first  viewi  pe- 
netrates far  into  a  subject,  but  can  perfi>rm  nothing  upon 
study ;  or  a  contrary  character,  which  must  work  out  every 
thing  by  diiit  of  af^licatibn  t  Whether  a  clear  head  or  a 
copious  invention  ?  Whether  a  profound  genius  or  a  sure 
judgment  i  In  short,  what  character,  or  peculiar  turn  of 
understanding  is  more  excellent  than  another?  It  is  evi- 
dent that  we  can  answer  none  of  these  questions,  without 
considering  which  of  those  qualities  capacitates  a  man  best 
for  the  world,  and  carries  him  farthest  in  any  undertaking. 

|f  refined  sense  and  exalted  sense  be  not  sous^^  as 
common  sense,  their  rarity,  their  novelty,  and  the  noble- 
ness of  their  objects,  make  some  compensation,  and  render 
them  the  admiration  of  mankind :  As  gold,  though  less 
serviceable  than  iron,  acquires,  from  its  scarcity,  a  value 
wUch  is  much  superior. 

The  defects  of  judgment  can  be  supplied  by  no  art  or 
invention ;  but  those  of  Memory  frequently  may,  both  in 
business  and  in  study,  by  method  and  industry,  aAd  by 
diligence  in  committing  every  thing  to  writing;  and  we 
•carcely  ever  hear  a  short  m^nory  given  as  a  reason  for  a 
man's  fiulnre  in  any  undertaking.  But  in  ancient  times, 
when  no  man  could  make  a  figure  without  the  talent  of 
speaking,  and  i^hen  the  audience  were  too  delicate  to  bear 
such  crude,  undigested  harangues  as  our  e&temporary  ora- 
tors o^  to  public  assemblies ;  the  faculty'  of  memory  was 
then  of  the  utmost  consequence,  and  was  accordingly  much 
more  valued  than  at  present*  Scarce  any  great  genius  is 
mentioned  in  antiquity,  who  is  not  celebrated  for  this  ta« 
lent;  and  Cicero  enumerates  it  among  the  other  sublime 
qualities  of  CsBsar  himself*. 

*  Fait  in  iUo  iDgeniiinif  ntio^  memoria,  liters^  carai  cogitation  diligentia, 
fte.    PhOi>3. 
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Particular  ciiatoms  wd  maimeM  aUer  ike  uii^folnass  of 
qualities:  Tbeyab^tlt^theirinarit.  Paitioular sitnatioM 
and  aca<l9Ut»  Imt^  in  mms  d^ee^  the  lame  infloeme. 
He  wiU  alwaji^  be  more  e^toemod  who  poasaiaea  Ihpse  ta^ 
leuts  and  acoomplifbmmts  whick  suit  his  statim  and  pro* 
S^fmi  than  he  vhom  fortune  baa  misplaced  in  the  pfurl 
^hioh.fihe  has  a^signied  him<  The  piiyate  or  selfish  jivr 
tues  arr»  in  this  respect^  more  arbitrary  than  the  ^lUia 
and  aociaL  In  other  respeotst  tbej  are,  perhaps.  Ins  liable 
to  doubt  tfid  controversy* 

In  this  kif^^dbm,  such  continoed  ostentation^  of  late 
years,  has  prevailed  among  men  in  active  life  with  regard 
to  public  spiritf  and  among  those  in  sptadative  with  regard 
(Q  bmevdence  s  and  so  many  false  pretenaians  to  eeck  haae 
been,  no  doubt,  detected,  that  men  of  the  world  are  apt, 
i^itbout  any  bad  intention,  to  discover  a  sullen  increduHlgr 
on  the  head  of  those  moral  endowmenta,  and  eveii  some* 
times  absolutely  to  deny  tbar  eaustence  and  reality.^ .  In 
Uke  manners  I  find  that  of  old  tfie  perpetual  cant  of  the 
StQm  and  C^^  qoncerni^giKWd^,^  their  magnificent  pro* 
^ions  and  slender  performances,  bred  a  disgust  in  man* 
kind ;  and  Lveian,  who,  thoo^^  licentious  with  regard  to 
pleasure,  is  yet,  in  oAer  rcapects,  a  very  meaal  waiter^  can* 
liot  sometimes  talk  of  virtue^  so  much  boasted^  witheirt  be* 
treyii:^  symptoms  of  spleen  and  irony  »•  But  sufefy  4hja 
peevish  deUeaqr-,  whence-erer  it  arises,  caaneiner.be  cai* 
Hied  so  &r  as  to  make  us  deny  the  existence  of  eimry  ape^ 
cies  of  merit,  end  all  distinction  of  manners  and  behaviour. 

*  Aftnif  Tita  Koei  Ktrofutra  xai  Xv^vr,  /4iy«X9  rn  fwvii  (vrfff •vr«v*  Lvc^ 
TlMOiK*  Again)  Kat  vvteiyeiyovrfc  (o<  f iXtovfoi)  ivc^ararvra  ^ttfgtKia  mtrt 
«M«:ifvxx«Tmr  mfrrnif  rfia,y»Swvi,  IcvBOMiir.  In  another  plMe^'H«tHr^«f 
f0Tiv  n  voXvS-fvxxvrof  ite^inr,  xm  pftrtc,  )|«<J«4(«|^uiv»  «m  tu;c>»  «<sttff 
x«f  xivft  irfgty/MiT9V  ovofictrtc     Dk^  Covcxl, 
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BesidcB  ducreHanf  eautum^  enicrprise^  indusify^  auidmityt 
Jrugaiityf  eeonemjf,  good  sense f  prudence^  dkcemmeni  ;  be* 
ddes  these  endowments,  I  mj^  whose  very  names  fbroe  aa 
avowml  of  thw  mertt»  there  ace  many  others,  to  which  tht 
most  determined  seqstidsm  oaoiiot,  fbr  a  moment,  refuse 
die  tribute  of  praise  and  approbation.  Temperance^  90^ 
briety,  patienee,  consktncyf  perseverance^  forethought^  eonsi^ 
derateness^  secrecy,  order,  insinuation,  address,  presence  of 
wind,  qmekness  0^  conception,  facility  of  expression  i  theses 
and  a  thousand  more  of  the  same  kind,  no  man  will  e?er 
deny  to  be  exceUenoes  and  perfiections.  As  their  merit 
consists  in  their  tendency  to  serve  the  parson  possessed  of 
tbem,  without  any  magnificent  claim  to  public  and  social 
des€(rt,  we  are  the  less  jealous  of  their  pretensions,  and  re»» 
dily  admit  them  into  the  catalogue  of  laodable  qualities. 
We  are  not  sensible,  that,  by  this  concession,  we  have 
paved  the  way  for  all  the  other  moral  excellences,  and 
cannot  consistently  hesitate  any  longer,  with  regard  to  dis« 
interested  benevolence,  patriotism,  and  hiimanity. 

It  seems,  indeed,  certain,  that  first  appearances  are  here, 
as  usual,  extremely  deceitful,  and  that  it  is  more  difficult,  in 
a  speculative  way,  to  resolFe  into  self4ow)  the  merit  which 
we  ascribe  to  th^  selfish  virtues  above  mentioned,  than  that 
6veift  of  the  social  virtues,  justice  and  beneficence.  Fee 
this  latter  purpose,  we  need  but  say,  that  whatever  comhsoC 
promotes  Ihe  good  of^  the  comuiunHy,  is  Ibved,  praised,  and 
esteemed  by  the  eomtdunity,  on  account  of  thut  utility  and 
ittferest  of  which  every  one  partidces :  And  tboegh  this  aC* 
ftetion  and  regard  be,  in  reaKiy,  gratitude,  not  setf-krvei 
yet  a  dftstinctien,  even  of  this  obvious  nature,  may  not  rea« 
dfff  be  madie  by  snperficiri  reasoners ;  imd  Aevois  room^ 
at  least,  to  support  the  cavil  and  dispute"  for  a  laxmMU 
But  as  quriities,  which  tend  only  to  the  utility  <tf  their  pos^ 
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sessor,  without  any  reference  to  ns,  or  to  the  commanityy 
are  yet  esteemed  and  valued ;  by  what  theory  or  system 
can  weaoconnt  fer.tbis  senti^nenf  from  self-love,  or  deduce 
it  from  that  favoutite  origin  ?  Hiere  seems  here  a  necessily. 
for  confisssii^  that  the  happinesr  and  mtsery  of  cithers  are 
not  spectacles  entirely  hadifiar^it'  ta.us ;  but  that  the  vietr 
of  the  former,  whether  in  its  causes  or  affects^  Uke  sunt^hine^ 
or  the  prospect  of  well-cultivated  plains,  (to  carry  our  pre*' 
tensicms  no  higher),  communicates  a  secret  joy  and  satis^ 
iiiction ;  the  appearance  of  the  latter,  like  a  lowering  dond. 
or  barroi  landscape^  throws  a  roeluacholy  damp  over  the 
imagination.  And  Ihis  concession  being  once  made^  the 
difficulty  is  over;  and  a  natural  unforced  interfuretation  of 
the  phenomena  of  human  life  will  afterwards,  we  hope,  pre^ 
vail  among  all  speculative  inquirers. 


B^^^^^^^TTSS-S 


PART  II. 


It  may  not  be  improper,  in  liiis  place,  to  eumine  the 
mfiuence  of  bodily  endowments,  and  of  the  goods  of  fortune^ 
over  our  sentiments  of  r^ard  apd  esteem,  and  to  cimsider 
whether  these  ph^iomena  fortify  oir  weaken  the  present;  the« 
dry*  It  wiyi  naturally  be  e9cpected,f:tbat  the  beauty  pf  the 
body,  as  is  supposed  by  all  anciait  moralists^  will  be  similar, 
i^  soitie  respects,  to  that  of  the  mind  v  and  that  ev^ry  kind 
itf  esteem,  which  is  paid  to  a  man,  will  haviespipfithing 
similar  in  its  origin^  wheth^  it  arise  from  his  meQl;^!  en* 
dowments,  or  from  the  situation  of  his  exterior  ciir^^um*' 

■ 

littances. 

It  is  evident^  that  one  considerable  source  of  beatOym 
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afl  animals,  is  the  advantage  which  diey  reap  from  the  par* 
ticular  structure  of  their  limbs  an^  members^  suitably  to  the 
particular  manner  of  life  to  which  they  are  by  nature  de- 
stined. The.jutst  proportions  of  a  horse,  described  by 
Xenophon  and  Virgil,  are  the  same  that  are  received  at 
this  day  by  our  modem  jodceys ;  because  the  foundation 
of  them  IS  the  same,  namely,  experience  of  what  is  detrimen- 
tal or  useful  in  the  animal. 

Broad  shoulders,  a  lank  belly,  firm  joints,  tapet  legs ;  all 
these  are  beautiful  in  our  species,  because  signs  of  force  and 
vigotm  Ideas  of  utSity  and  its  oolitrary,  though  they  do 
not  entirely  determine  what  is  handsome  or  deformed,  are 
evidently  the  source  of  a  considerable  part  of  approbation 
or  dislike. 

In  ancient  ttmes^  bodily  strength  and  dexterity,  being 
of  greater  use  and  importance  in  war,  was  itlso  much  more 
esteemed  and  valued  than  at  present.  Not  to  insist  in  Ho- 
mer and  the  poets,,  we  may  observe,  that  historians  scruple 
not  to  mentionjorceqfbocfy  among  the  other  accomplish-* 
ments  even  of  Epaminondas,  whom  they  acknowledge  to  be 
the  greatest  hero,  statesman,  and  general,  of  all  theGreeks^ 
A  like  praise  is  given  to  Pompey,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Ae  Romans  ^.  This  instance  is  similar  to  what  we  observed 
above  mth  regard  to  memory. 

What  derision  and  contempt,  with  both  sexes,  aittend  im^ 
poimce  j  while  the  unhappy  object  is  regarded  as  one  dc" 
prived  of  so  capital  a  pleasure  in  Iife»  and  at  the  same  time 
as  disabled  from  eommunicating  it  to  others.  Barrenness 
in  women,  being  also  a  species  of  inutility^  is  a  r^roaqhy 


•  See  No«  [GG.]     ' 
"^  Cumalacr^usf  saltu ;  cwn vehcibutt CMttu /  cirni vaiUh tecte  cp!tah^ 
9am,ujws  spud  Vx«iT« 
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but  not  in  tbe  same  d^ee :  Of  which  the  reason  is  Tery 
obvioos,  accordbg  to  Ihe  present  tlieory* 

There  is  no  rale  in  painting  or  statu^  more  indispen^ 
sable  than  that  of  balancing  the  figures,  and  placing. them 
mth  the  greatest  exactness  on  their  proper  centre  of  gra^ 
iritjr*  A  figure,  which  is  not  justly  balanced,  is  uglj ;  be* 
cause  it  conveys  the  disagreeable  ideas  of  fidi,  harm,  and 
pain  ^. 

A  deposition  or  turn  of  mind,  which  qualifieB  a  man  to  rise 
in  the  world,  and  advance  his  fortune,  is  entitled  to  esteem 
and  regard,  as  has  already  been  explained.  It  may,  there* 
fore,  naturally  be  supposed,  that  the  actual  posseesion  of 
riches  and  authority  will  have  a  considerable  influence  over 
these  sentiments. 

Let  us  examine  any  hypothesisi  by  which  we  can  account 
for  the  regard  paid  to  the  rich  and  powerful :  We  shall  find- 
none  satisfactory,  but  that  which  derives  it  fipom  the  enjoy* 
raent  communicated  to  the  i^ectator  by  the  images  of  pro* 
sperity,  happiness,  ease,  plenty,  authori^,  and  the  gratifica* 
tion  of  every  appetite.  Self-love,  for  instance,  which  some 
afibct  so  much  to  consider  a»the  source  of  every  sentimentt 
18  plainly  insufficient  for  this  purpose.  Where  no  good* 
will  or  friendship  appears,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  on  what 
we  can  found  our  hope  of  advantage  from  the  richee  of 
others ;  though  we  naturally  respect  the  rich,  even  brfore 
they  discover  any  such  favourable  disposition  towards  us. 

We  are  afi*eoted  with  the  same  sentiments,  when  we  lie 
so  much  oat  of  the  sphere  of  their  activity,  that  they  can* 
not  even  be  supposed  to  possess  thepower  of  serving  us.  A 
prisoner  of  war,  in  all  civilized  nations,  is  treated  with  a 
regard  suited  to  his  condition ;  and  riches,  it  is  evident, 
go  for  towards  fixing  the  condition  of  any  person.     If 

«SeeNon[HH.] 
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fairtb  and  quality  enter  for  a  share^  this  slill  affi>rds  ns  an 
aignment  to  oiur  present  purpose.  For  what  is  it  we  cdl 
a  man  of  birth^  but  one  who  is  descended  from  a  loog  sue- 
eession  of  rich  and  powerful  aneestorsy  and  who  acquires 
our  esteem  bjr  his  connectioa  with  persons  whom  we  es- 
teem i  His  ancestors,  therefore,  though  dead,  are  reject- 
ed, in  some  measure,  on  account  of  their^ricbes ;  and,  coa- 
8ec|Qently,  without  any  kind  of  expectation4 

Bat  net  to  go  40  far  as  prisoners  of  war  or  tibe  dead,  to 
find  instances  of  this  disinterested  r^ard  tor  riiches ;  we 
may  only  observe,  with  a  little  attention,  tiiose  pbeuomena 
wfaidi  occur  in  common  life  and  conversation.  A  man, 
who  is  himself,  we  shall  suppose^  of  a  competent  fortune, 
and  of  no  profession,  being  introduced  to  a  company  oT 
strangers,  naturally  treats- them  with  different  degrees  of  re~ 
spect,  as  be  is  informed  of  their  different  fortunes  add  con- 
ditions ;  though  it  is'  impossible  that  he  can  so  suddenly 
propose,  and  perhaps  be  would  not  accept  of,  any  pecuni- 
ary advantage  from  them.  A  traveller  is  always  admitted 
into  company,  apd  meets  with  civility,  in  proportion  as  his 
train  and  equipage  speak  him  a  man  of  great  or  moderate 
fortune.  In  short,  the  different  ranks  of  men  are,  in  s 
great  measure,  regulated  by  riches,  and  that  with  regard  t9 
superiors  as  well  as  inforioiis,  strangers  as  well  as  acquaint- 

What  remains,  dierefi»*e,  but  to  conclude,  that,  as  riches 
H^  desired  for  ourscilves  only  as  the  means  of  gratifying 
our  appetites,  either  at  pre3ent  or  in  some  imaginary  future 
period ;  thay  beget  esteem  in  others  merely  from  their  ha- 
ving that  influence.  This  indeed  is  their  very  .nature  or 
essence  :  They  have  a  direct  reference  to  the  commodities^ 
conveniences,  and  pleasures  of  life :  The  bill  of  a  banker, 
who  is  broke,  or  gold  in  «  desarl  island,  would  othendse 
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be  foQ  as  valuable.  When  we  approach  a  rnany  who  is,  as 
we  say,  at  his  ease,  we  are  presented  with  the  pleasing  ideas 
of  plenty,  satis&ction,  cleanliness,  warmth  ;  a  cheerful 
bouse,  elegant  furniture*  ready  service,^  and  whatever  is  de* 
sirable  in  meat,  drink,  or  apparel.  On  the  contrary,  when 
a  poor  man  appears,  the  disagreeable  images  of  want,  pe* 
nury,  hard  labour,  dirty  furniture,  coarse  or  ragged  clothes, 
nauseous  meat  or  distasteful  liquor,  immediately  strike  our 
fancy.  '  What  else  do  we  mean  by  saying  that  one  is  rich, 
the  other  poor  ?  And  as  r^ard  or  contempt  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  those  different  situations  in  life ;  it  is  easier 
]y  seen  wbi^t  additional  lij^t  aUd  evidence,  this  throivs  cm 
our  preceding  theory,  with  regard  to  aH  moral  distino* 
tions  \ 

A  man,  who  has  cured  himself  of  all  ridiculous  prepos* 
sessions,  and  is  fully,  sinc^ely,  and  steadily  convinced,  from 
experience  as  well  as  philosophy,  that  the  difference  of  for*- 
tune  makes  less  difference  in  happiness  than  is  vulgarly 
imagined  $  such  a  one  does  not  measure  out  degrees  of  es^ 
teem  according  to  the  rent* rolls  of  his  acquaintance.  He 
may,  indeed,  externally  pay  a  superior  deference  to  the 
great  lord  above  the  vassal ;  because  riches  are  the  most 
convenient,  being  the  most  fixed  and  determinate  source 
of  distinction :  But  his  internal  sentiments  are  more  regu- 
lated by  the  personal  characters  of  men,  than  by  the  acci- 
dental and  capricious  favours  of  fortune. 

In  most  countries  of  Europe,  family,  that  is,  hereditary 
riches,  marked  with  titles  and  symbols  from  the  sovereignf. 
is  the  chief  source  of  distinction.  In  England,  more  re-t 
gard  is  paid  to  present  opulence  and  plenty.  Each  prac- 
tice has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Where  birth 
• 

•SwNow[II.] 
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is  respected,  unactive,  spiritless  minds  remain  in  haughty 
indolence)  and  dream  of  nothing  but  pedigrees  and  genea* 
logies :  The  generous  and  ambitious  seek  honour,  and  au« 
thority,  and  reputation,  apd  fityoiir*  Where  riches  are 
the  chief  idol,  corruption,  venality,  rapine  prevdl :  Arts^ 

» 

manufactures,  commerce,  agriculture  flourish*  The  for- 
mer prejudice,  being  favourable  to  military  virtue,  is  more 
suited  to  monarchies.  The  latter,  being  the  chief  spur 
to  industry,  agrees  better  with  a  republican  government. 
And  we  accordingly  find,  that  each  of  these  forms  of  go- 
vernment, by  varying  the  vtility  of  those  custmns,  has  com^ 
monly  a  proportionable  effisct  on  th^  sentiments  of  rn^Ar 
kind. 
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OP  QUAI1TI&S  IMMEDIATELY  AGREEABLE  TO  OURSELVES^ 

\V  HOdBtEB  kM  patted  an  v^iog  wHh  tsrioufl  meloncho* 
1^  people,  and  hea  olMryed  bow  tudddoly  tbe  coiiversafiQii 
was  animated,  and  what  sprigbtliness  diffused  itself  ovet 
the  countenance,  discourse,  and  behaviour  of  every  one^ 
on  the  accession  of  a  good-humpured,  lively  companion ; 
such  a  one  will  easily  allow,  that  Cheerfulness  carries 
great  merit  with  it,  and  naturally  conciliates  the  good-wiI| 
of  mankind.  No  quality,  indeed,  more  readily  communi- 
cates itself  to  all  around ;  because  no  one  has  a  greater  pror 
pensity  to  display  itself,  in  jovial  talk  and  pleasant  enter- 
tainment. Tbe  flame  spreads  through  the  whole  circle  ; 
and  the  most  sullen  and  morose  are  oftai  caught  by  it. 
That  the  melancholy  hate  the  merry,  even  though  Horace 
says  it,  I  have  some  difficulty  to  allow;  because  I  have  al« 
ways  observed,  that,  where  the  jollity  is  moderate  and  de» 
c^it,  serious  people  are  so  much  the  more  delighted,  as  it 
dissipates  the  gloom  with  which  they  are  commonly  op« 
pressed,  and  gives  th^m  an  unusual  enjoyment. 

From  this  influence  of  cheerfulness,  both  to  communi- 
cate itself,^  and  to  engage  approbation,  we  may  perceive, 
that  there  is  another  set  of  mental  qualities,  which,  without 
any  utility  or  any  tendency  to  farther  good,  either  of  the 
community  or  of  the  possessor,  diffuse  a  satisfaction  on  the 
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beholders*  and  procare  friendship  and  regard.  Their  im- 
mediate sensation  to  the  person  possessed  of  them  is  agree* 
able :  Others  enter  into  the  same  hilmour»  and  catch  Che 
sentiment,  by  a  c<mtagion  or  imtmral  sympathy :  And  as 
we  cannot  forbear  loving  whatever  pleases,  a  kindly  emo- 
tion arises  towards  the  person  who  communicates  so  much 
satis&ction.  He  is  a  more  animating  spectacle :  His  pre* 
sence  difiiises  over  us  more  serene  complacency  and  enjoy- 
ment :  Our  imagination,  entering  into  his  feelings  and  dis* 
position,  is  affected  in  a  more  agreeable  manner,  than  if  a 
melancholy,  dejected,  sullen,  anxious  temper  were  present- 
ed to  us.  Hence  the  affection  and  approbation  which  at- 
tend the  former ;  the  aversion  and  disgust  with  which  we 
regard  the  latter  *. 

Few  men  would  envy  the  (Character  which  Caesar  gives 
jof  Cassius. 

He  loves  no  play,  " 

As  thoQ  do*8t  Anthony :  He  hears  no  music : 
Seldom  he  tmiles ;  and  emaes  in  sudi  •  i«rt^ 
As  if  he  mocked  himself  and  aoomed  his  qnrit 
That  could  be  moved  to  smile  at  any  thing. 

Not  only  such  men,  as  Caesar  adds,  are  commonly  dam^ 
gerouSf  but  also,  having  little  enjoyment  within  themselves^ 
they  can  never  become  agreeable  to  others,  or  contribute 
to  social  entertainment.  In  all  polite  liations  and  ages,  a 
relish  for  pleasure,  if  accompanied  widi  temperance  and 
decency,  is  esteemed  a  oonsideraUe  merit,  even  in  th^ 
greatest  men  ;  and  becomes  stili  more  requisite  in  those  of 
inferior  rank  and  character.  It  is  an  agreeable  representa- 
tion, which  a  French  writer  gives  of  the  situation  of  his  own 
mind  in  this  particular,  Firtue  I  love^  says  he,  without  au^ 

•  See  Noti  [KK] 
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Uerittf  ^  jieasurc  wtkout  effemmaof  ;  and  life  ^mihautfear-^ 
it^  iis  end\ 

Who  is  not  struck  with  any  signal  instance  of  Greats 
ysss  of  Mind  or  Dignity  of  Character ;  with  elevation  of 
lentimentf  disdain  of  slavery^  and  with  that  noble  prid» 
und  spirit  which  arises  from  conscioas  virtne?  The  sub- 
lime^ says  f^onginus,  is  often  nothing  hot  the  echo  or 
image  of  roiignaniniity  i  and  where  this  quality  appears  in 
4ny  one,  even  though  a  ayllable  be  not  uttered^  it  excitea 
qur  api^attse  ai|d  admiration ;  as  may  he  oh^enred  of  the 
fiunous  silence  of  A jax  in  the  Odyssey,  which  expresses 
mcrrenoUe  disdain  and  resolute  indication  than  any  laa* 
guage  can  convey  *'.. 

^i?re  /  Alexander,  said  Parmenio,  Iwatdd  accept  cf 
these  cfferi  made^  by  Darius. — So  loould  I  toOf  rq>lied 
Alexander,  were  I  Parmenio.    This  saying  is  admirar 
ble^  says  Longinus,  from  a  like  principle  ^ 

Go !  cries  the  same  hero  to  {lis. soldiers,  when  they  re- 
fused tc^  follow  him  to  the  Indies,  go^  teU  your  countrymen^ 
that  you  left  Alexander  completing  the  conquest  of  the 
world. — *«  Alexander,"  said  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  who 
always  admired  this  passage,  ^  abandoned  by  his  sddiers 
^  tuiiong  Barbarians,  not  yet  fully  subdued,  felt  in  him- 
^  self  such  dignity  and  right  of  enipire,  that  be  could  not 
*<  believe  it  possible  that  any  one  would  xefiise  to  obey/ 
^  him.   Whether  in  Eurove  or  in  Asxa,  among  Greeks. 
^  or  Persians,  aH  was  indifferent  to  him :  Wherever  he 
V  found  men,  he  fancied  he  should  find  subjects/' 


*  **  JTaiBM  la  Tertu,  sans  rodesse ; 
**  J'aime  k  plaiair^.mu  moleise; 
**  J*aime  la  Tie,  et  n*en  craiiis  point  la  fin. 

St  Entnfovib 
\  Cap.  9.  •  Idem. 
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The  confident  of  Medva  ia  the  tragedy  ineeommeiuk 
caution  add  isuhiKiission  ^  and  enumerating  all  tbe  distres* 
ses  of  tl^at  mifiN-tupate  heioji^ey  ades  beri  what  abe  |w  to 
siippprt  her  against  her  numeraus  and  implacable  ^lemias  i 
Myself^  replies  date;  Jkfyse^i.Isai^^  aadjt  is  enough.  .  Oal* 
leau  justly  recommends  this  passage  as  .an  io^ance  of  true 
si^blime^.  ,    ., 

When  PhpcioBf  the  modest  aUd  gentle  Phoeioq^nras  led 
-to  executiod)  he  t&rned  to  one  of  his  £ellpw-suffer^s»  TKho 
was  lami^ntjng  im  own  hard  fate,./s  itlmot  glony  enough  far 
9/oUf  Bay^he,  t&cUyou  die  mtAFuociOix^?*  ;, 

Place  in  opposition  the  picture  which  Tacitus  dpaw^S  of 
ViTELLius,  fallen  from  empire^i  prolonging  bis  ig^qioiny 
from  a  wretched  love  of  life^  delivered  over  to  the  me^c^ 
less  rabble )  tbssedi  bufietted^  and  kicH^  about ;  constrain 
ed,  by  dieir  holding  a  poignard  under  his  chipj  to  raise  his 
head,  and  expose  himself  to  every  contumely. ,  What  alv 
Ject  infamy  I :  What  low  humiliation  I  yet  even  here,  says 
the  historian^  he  discovered  some  symptoms  of  a  mind  not 
wholly  degenerate.  To. a  tribune^  who  insuhed  himt  he 
xepliedt  I  am  still  ^our  epipisr or  ^»   '    ■ 

We  never;  excuse  the  absolute  want  of  spirit  and  dignity 
of  character^  or  aprog^r  j^nse  of  what  is  due  to  one's  seli^ 
in  ^society  apd  the.common.  intercourse  of  life.  This,  viop 
constitute  ivbat  we  properjly  call  meqpnes&  i  when .  a£man 
can  submit  to  th^  Ja^^^t  slavery,,  in  order  tagsJn  \th  ends^ 
&wn  upon  those  who  abuse  him  ^  and  degrade  jbimself  by 
intimacies. and  familiarities^ with  undeserving  inferloj^.  A 
certain  degree  of  generous  pride  or  self-lvalue  is  so  requisite^ 
that  the  absence  of  it  in  the  mind  displeases,  after  the  same 

*  Reflection  X.  sur  Lovgik.  ^  Flutascr  in  Fhqc. 

<"  See  Koric  [LJL] 
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maimer  us  the  wut  of  a  note)  eye»  or  my  ctf  the  most  ma- 
terial featnree  of  the  fkoe  or  ttletnbers  of  Ae  body  ^ 

Hie  vtQity  of  Coukaoe^  liofh  to  the  piiUie  and  to  Ae 
person  possessed  of  it,  is  an  obTious  foondation  of  merit : 
Bot  to  any  one  who  duly  considers  of  Ae  matter,  it  will 
i^pear  that  this  quality  has  a  pecidier  Instre^  whidi  it  de»» 
riyes  wholly  from  itself,  and  from  that  noble  elevation  itt» 
separable  from  it.  Its  figure,  drawn  by  painters  and  by 
poet%  displays,  in' each  feature,  a  suUimity  and  daring  eon^ 
fidence^  which  catches  the  eye,  engages  die  afiections,  and 
difiiises,  by  sympathy,  a  like  sublimity  of  sentiment  over 
every  spectator. 

Under  what  shilling  eolonrs  does  Demosthenes  ^  repre- 
sent Philip )  idiere  the  orator  apolo^ses  for  his  own  ad- 
ministration, and  justifies  that  pertinacious  love  of  liberty 
with  which  he  had  inspired  the  Athenians.  <*  I  beheld 
^  Philip,''  says  he,  **  he  with  whom  was  your  contest,  re^ 
<<  solntely,  while  in  pursuit  of  empire  and  dominion,  ex^ 
^*  posing  himself  to  every  wound ;  his  eye  gored,  his  neck 
*^  wrested,  his  arm,  his  thigh  pierced ;  whatever  partof  hiis 
^*  body  fortune  should  seize  on,  that  cheerfiiUy  relinquish^ 
**  ing ;  provided,  that  with  what  remimied,  he  might  live 
*^  in  honour  and  raiown.  And  dudl  it  be  said,  that  he, 
^^  bom  in  PdUa,  a  place  heretofote  mean  and  ignoble, 
**  should  be  inspired  with  so  high  an  amlntion  and  thirst 
^  of  fame  $  v^hile  you,  Athemans,''  ftc.  These  prsdses 
excite  Ae  most  lively  admiration ;  but  the  views  pr^ented 
by  the  orator  carry  us  not,  we  see,  beyond  the  hero  him»- 
veSfi  nor  ever  regard  the  lilitlire  advantageous  consequenoel^ 
of  his  valour. 

The  martial  temper  of  the  Romans,  inflamed  by  con* 

•  See  NoTX  [MM.]  ^  Fro  coroaa. 
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titmal  irars)  bad  raked  their  esteem  of  courage  iobigh^ 
tliat  in  t^eir  kngoage,  it  was  caHid  viffuef  by  tray  of  etK^ 
orilence  and  of  disdnotion  from  fdl  otbef  moral  qualities. 
Tke  Stitvif  in  the  opinion  6f  Tacitus  \  dteised  their  hait 
iDUh'u  laudMf  intent :  Notjbr  tke  purpose  <tfUhmg  or  be* 
ifig  Unedt  Theg  adffrned  themselves  only  for  iheif*  enefniesi^ 
and  imcrder  io  appear  M>re  terrible.  A  Motiment  of  tbe 
luBtoiian,  vfatdi  troitid  sound  a  Utde  oddly  ih  other  natiom 
and  other  ^ea» 

The  Sqrtbianfti  according  to  Herodotus  b,  i^er  scalping 
their  eneaaiaiy  dressed  tke  skin  like  leather^  and  used  it  as 
a  towel  I  and  whoever  had' the  most  of  those  towels  wa^ 
tnost  esteemed  among  them.  So  much  bad  martial  bra« 
very,  in  that  nation^  as  well  as  in  many  othets,  destroyed 
the  sentiments  of  humanity  $  a  rirtue  surely  mucb  moils 
useful  and  engaging. 

It  is  indeed  observable,  that,  among  bS  uneohitated  nt^ 
tions,  who  have  not,  as  yet^  bad^full  experience  of  the 
ndvantages  attending  beneficence,  justice,  and  f be  social 
virtues,  courage  is  the  predominant  excellence ;  what  is 
iDOst  eefebrated  by  poet%  recommended  by  parents  and 
instroetors^  solid  admired  by  the  public  in  general  The 
ethics  of  Homer  Are,  ilk  this  particular,  very  difieretit  from 
those  of  Fendofl,  his  elegant  imitator ;  and  such  as  were  well 
suited  to  an  age,  when  ooie  hero,  as  remarked  I7  Thucy- 
dOeB  ^i  could  ask  another,  without  offence^  whether  he  werief 
a  robber  or  not.  Such  also,  very  lately,  was  the  system 
of  ethics  wbieb  prevailed  in  many  barbarous  parts  of  Ire^ 
land;  if  we  may  credit  Spencer,  in  his  judicioils account 
of  the  state  of  that  kingdom  ^. 

•  De  MorilAis  Germ.  ^  Lib.  Iv.  *  Lib. !. 

^  It  18  a  common  use,  says  he»  amongst  their  gentlemen's  sons,  ttiat,  as 
foon  as  they  are  able  to  use  their  wei^ns,  thefy  strait  gather  to  themselretf 
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Of  the  flame  dass  of  virtues  with  courage  is  that  iHidi»- 
turbed  philosophical  TiaANeuiixitY}  superior  to  pain^  aor* 
row»  anxietyt  and  ^ch  assault  of  adverse  fortune^  Con- 
scious of  his  own  virtue^  say  the  philosophers^  the  sage 
elevates  himself  above  every  accident  of  life  ^  andfSecurdy 
placed  in  the  temple  of  wisdom,  looks  down  on  inferior 
mortals,  engaged  in  pursuit  of  honoursy  richest  repulaticm, 
and  every  frivolous  eiqoyment*  These  pretensions,  no 
doubt,  when  stretched  to  the  utmost,  are,  by  fiir^  toomag* 
niQcent  for  human  nature.  They  carry,  however*  a  gran- 
deur with  them  which  seizes  the  spectator,  and  strikes,  him 
with  admiration.  And  the  nearer  we  can  a|q)roacfa  in 
practice  to  this  sublime  tranquillity  and  indifference,  ^(foir 
Wf.  must  distingpish  it  from  a  stupid  insensibility},  the  more 
secure  enjoyment  shall  we^  attain  within  ourselves,  and  the 
more  greatness  of  mind  shall  we  discover  to  the  world* 
The  philosophical  tranquillity  may,  indeed,  be  considered 
only  as  a  branch  of  magnanimity* 

Who  admires  not.  Socrates )  his  perpetual  serenity  and 
contentment,  amidst  the  greatest  poverty  and  domestic 
vexations ;  his  resolute  contempt  of  riches,  and  his  mag- 
nanimous care  of  preserving  liberty,  whi)e  he  refused  all 
assistance  from  his  friends  and  .di^ciples^  and  avoided  even 
the  dependence  of  an  obligation  ?  Epietetus  had  not  so 
much  as  a  door  to  his  little  bouse  or  hovel,  and  th/erefore  ' 
soon  lost  his  iron  lamp^  the  only  furniture  which  be  hs4^ 
worth  taking.  But  resolving  to  disappoint  all  robbers  for 
the  future,  he  supplied  its  place  with  an  eartheplamp,.  of 
which,  he  very  peaceably  kept  possession  ever  ajSjt/QU 

three  or  four  stragglers  or  kern,  with  whom  wandering  a  while  up  and  dowik 
idly  the  country,  taking  only  meat,  he  at  last  falleth  into  some  bad  occasion 
that  shall  be  offered ;  which  being  once  made  known,  he  is  thenceforth  count- 
ed a  mai^  o£  worth,  in  whom  there  is  courage. 
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Among  Ae  ancients,  the  heroes  in  philosophy^  as  ^ell 
«s  Cho^  in  war  and  patriotism,  have  a  grabdeur  and  force  of 
sentiment,  which  astonishes  our  narrow  souls,'  and  is  rash- 
ly rejected  as  extravagant  and  supernatural.  They,  in 
their  tarn,  I  aHow,  would  have  had  ^ual  reiisbn  to  con* 
fiider  as  romlaiitic  and'incrediUe^  the  degrte  of  httmanity^ 
tsiemencyj  =  order,  tranqaUUty,  land  other  social  virtues,  to 
which,  in  the  admi&istratioti  of  govenmient,  we  have  at* 
tained  in  lOodem  tiides,  bad  any  one  been  then  able  t6 
have  made  a  fiiir  representation  of  them.  Saoh  is  the  com* 
fiensation  which  nature^  or  rather  education,  has  made  in 
Che  distribmion  of  exodtence^  and  virtneH  in  thpse  di^* 
eot  ages. 

The  merit  of  Benevolence,  arising  from  its  ntiUty,  and 
to  tendency  to  pronH!rt;6  the  good  of  mankind,  has  been 
Already  explained,  and  is,  no  doubt,  the  sourjDe  of  «  consi' 
deroNe  part  of  that  esteem  which  is  so  universaUy  paid  to 
it  But  it  will  also  be  allowed,  that  the  very  soihiess  and 
tenderness  of  the  sentiment,  its  engaging  endearments,  its 
fond  expressions,  its  delicate  attentions,  and  all  that  flow  of 
mutual  confidence  and  regard  which  enters  into  a  warm 
attachment  of  love  and  friendship  x  It  will  be  allowed,  I 
say,  that  these  feelings,  being  delightful  in  themselves,  are 
necessarily  communicated  to  the  spectators,  and  melt  them 
into  the  same  fondness  and  delicacy.  The  tear  naturally 
starts  in  our  eye  on  the  apprehension  of  a  warm  sentiment 
of  thb  nature :  Our  breast  heaves,  our  heart  is  agitated,  and 
every  humane  tender  principle  of  our  frame  is  set  in  motion, 
and  gives  us  the  purest  and  most  satisfactory  enjoyment. 

When  poets  form  descriptions  of  Elysian  fields,  where 
the  blessed  inhabitants  stand  in  no  need  of  each  other's  as- 
sistance, they  yet  represent  them  as  .maintaining  a  constant 
intercourse  of  love  and  friendship,  and  soothe  our  fttacy 
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ivitli  tbe  fdeMOg  image  of  these  soft  and  gmde  pasBioii^ 
The  idea  of  lender  tranquiUily  In  a  pastoral  Arcadia  is  a* 
greeable  from  a  like  pi^mcipief  as  has  bec»  observed  above  K 

Who  would  lire*  amidst  perpetual  wraoglii^f  and  scolds- 
ili^  and  mutual  r^^osK^bes  i  The  roughne^  and  harsh* 
nm  of  these  emotions  disturb  and  displease  us :  We  soi^ 
fsr  by  CQtutagioii.  aud  sympathy  i  nor  cao  we  reraam  in** 
different  spe^tatorsf  even  thoi]|^  certain  that  no  perpicioas 
eoDsequeooes  would  ever  follow  from  sudi  angry  passicms* 

As  a  certidn  proof  that  the  whole  medt  of  benevoJenoe 
la  not  derived  from  its  nsefiilnessy  we  vmj  observe  that»  in 
a  kind  way  of  Uame^  We  say»  a  p^wm  is  too  good  i  when 
be  exceeds  his  part  in  societyy  and  carries  his  attention  for 
#diers  beyond  the  pr<^r  bounds^  Xn  like  manner,  we  say, 
a  man  is  too  higi^fpirited$  too  intrepid^  too  ind^erera  about 
Jbritme ;  Reproaches  which  rieaUy  at  bottom  imply  more 
esteem  than  many  panegyrios*  Being  accustomed  to  rate 
the  merit  and  demerit  of  characters  chiefly  by  their  nse&I 
or  pernicious  tendencies,  w^  cannot  ^rb^r  applying  tbe 
fpiihet  of  blame»  when  we  discover  a  sentiment  which  rises 
to  a  degr^  that  is  hurtful ;  3ot  it  may  happen,  at  the  same 
time,  that  its  noUe  elevation,  or  its  engaging  tenderness,  so 
si^es  tbe  heart,  as  rather  to  incr^fise  our  friendship  and 
concern  for  the  person  ^« 

The  ampnrs  and  attachments  of  Harry  IV.  of  France, 
during  the  civil  wars  of  the  league,  frequently  hurt  his  in* 
farest  and  his  cause }  but  all  the  young,  at  leasi^  and  amor* 
ous,  who  can  sympathiae  with  the  tend^  passions,  will  al« 
low,  Aat  this  very  weakness  (for  they  will  readily  call  it 

■  Sect.  V.  part  2, 
>  Cheerfulness  could  scarce  admit  of  blame  from  its  excess,  were  it  not 
tliat  dissolute  aoirtb,  without  a  proper  cause  or  otject,  is  a  sure  symptom  and 
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snob)  ebiefly  ^odeaw  liuit:  kieBOy  «od  .intarcaUi  Hum  in.  loi 
ibftQiies. 

Tlie^exocwsirebimGaiy  aod  rcgdnttinflmibaity  jriDChmkf 
XII.  ruined  his  own  country,  and  infested  <  ail. Ubiieigb^ 
h^ntu ;  but  have  9wh  ^plmdonfc  aiid/j(iiaate|eM  in  thair  ap* 
paaraoae^  as  atrihei  u$j with  ad»ifaliif>»;.Middiey  pni^ 
in  so|iia>degirae  Jba^:eTitn  ia|ipiovfid>0f,  rif-  tfaey  betoay^d  not 
sometkats  toa  emdmAjtyw^ftomB  of  maAiwMi  9nd  disordar* 

Tlia<iAAbcDii^  pifatelDdQd  to  <die>firitinTOiition  of  agm 
^ndtura  andiof  lava ^  and,  afaraya  faked  d^emadyes  eK» 
Iceaidijr  on  the  'benefit  thanby  ipBoapred  to  idbe  wfaoio  raea 
ofafiankindy  Tihey  abpf  j»aaatad»  and  iiidi.iaasQn,  of  theif 
wariker enterpaisas ;  pastfcolariy against thaseinpiunflrabla 
jOenfes  and  anotasaif  PenaiUp.  aidiiab  mvadad  Gaeaceduring 
|,he  reigns  of  Dariufi  and  Xerxea.    But  though  there  b^  Bm> 

aoaipaaisoiu'  in  pDi^tiof  utiiygr^iiiakirean  tfawa  pteoefol  and 
skiHUuy  faonann ;  yaft.aw  £ndi;|faafc  tha4M»iors»  who  hum 
wtot^wA  ddbontepsafgfftm  on tbatifaaoonscityy  hamf 
chiejBy  triumphed  in  displaying  the  warlike  achievennnis* 
Lysiaai  Tbnqn^dast  Plato^iand  J^vxaratesv  ^Usoorart  all  of 
Iheta^  the  aaaaa  f^tiattjr  $  mkicbf  tfaouji^  flondamwad  fagr 
aalBk-seaaan  aad  irffleGliaB*  aDDaafa^so  nalmal  in  die  flund 
of  man. 

Ilis  obs^nrdblc^  that  the  ;great:€haEm  of  poetry.  AOMista 
in  Ikrely'pictiiraB  of  A^  ^Wn^^  'iiassioiuu  aMiniaiuniittfi 
aowragsi  dps^jbun  of  fiartnnc j  orihoae  of  Ihe  tendirafieci^ 
tipoay  feve  and  fiwiddiip ;  sriiicli  warm  tba  heaat*  and 
diflbsa  over  -it  Mmiiiiy  attiliniants  and  ienu>tiona»:  And 
though  aUkinds  of  passion,  aren  die  nrast  disagraattUa^ 
such  as  grief  and  anger,  are  observed,  when  excited  bjr 
poetry  to  convey  a  satisfaction,  from  a  mechanism  of  na- 
ture not  easy  to  be  explained :  Yet  those  more  elevated 
or  softer  affections  have  a  peculiar  influence^  and  please 
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fiom  more  than  one  came  or  prifleiple.  Not  to  mention, 
that  they  alone  interest  us  in  the  fortune  of  the  perscHis  re- 
presented, or  commnnioite  any  esteem  and  aflbcticm  for 
their  character. 

•  And  can  it  possibly  be  doubted,  that  this  talent  itself  of 
poets,  to  move  the  passions,  this  Pathbtic  and  Sublimk 
of  sentiment,  is  a  very  considemble  merit ;  and  being  en- 
hanced by  its  extreme  rarity,  mfiy  exak  the  person  possess- 
ed of  it,  above  every  character  <ef  the  age  in  which  he 
lives?  ..The  prudence,  address,  steadiness  and  benign  go* 
vemmentof  Auoustizs,  adorned  with  all  the  splendour  of 
his  nobl^  birth  and  imperial  crown,  render  himbut  an  on* 
equal  competitor,  for  fiime  with  Virgil,  who  lays  -  nothing 
iptD  the  opposite  :scale  but  the  divine  beanties  of  his  poetip 
0^  genius. 

•  Tbfi>  veiy  sensibility  to  the^e  beauties,  or  a  DEUGACYof 
taste^  is  itself  a  beanty  is  any  character ;.  as  conveying  the 
poKest,;ihe  most-durable,  and  inost  fi^oeent  of  aU^^^}oy-' 
menis.-    .. 

'  These  are  some  instances  of  the  ^^evo'al  species  of^  me* 
TQt  that  affe  valued  for  the  immediate  pleasure  which, thejt 
communicate  to  the  pevson  possessed  of  them* '  No  views  of 
utility  or  of  future  beneficial  consequences  enter  into  thie 
•sntiment  of  ^probation;  yet  is  it  of  a 'kind  simtiar-to 
tliat  other  sentiment,  which  arises  i]k)m  view&  ^  a^  pofalia 
or  prt^«teii6iliiy>  The  ^ame  social  sjunpathy^  we  ix^y  ob*- 
serve,  or  felbw-ieeiing  with  human  happinesi  or  misery^ 
gives  rise  to  both  ;  and  this  analogy,  in  all  the^partsof  the 
present  t|ieory,  may  .justly  be  regarded  as  a  confirmatipa 
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:  Of  gOAUTISS  I1(1«;DIATEJ;.T  AQREZABl^  TO  pTHBItS  *.     . 

/Is  the  mutual  shbcks  fti  society^  and'  tbe  oppositions  6P 
interest  and  self-love,  have  constrained  mankind  to  esta- 
blish the  laws  otjusticej  in  order  to  preserve  the  advantages 
of  mutual  assistance  and  protection  ;  in  like  manner^  the' 
eternal  contrarieties  in  company^  of  men's  pride  and  sel& 
conceit,  have  introduced  the  rules  of  Oood-mannebs  or 
PoiiT£NE!fs,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  interedutse  of  minds, 
and  an  undisturbed  commerce  and  conversation.  Among 
weltbred people,  a  mutual  deference  is  affected't  Contempts* 
o£  Others  disguised :  Authority  concealed :  Attention  given^ 
to  each  in  his  turn :  And  an  easy  streaiii  of  conversation 
maintained,  without  vehemence,  without  interruption, 
without  eagerness  for  victory,  and  without  any  airs  of  stt-' 
periority.  These  attentions  and  regards  are  immediateiji* 
agreeable  to-  others,  abstracted  from  any  consideration  of 
utility  or  beneficial  tendencies :  They  conciliate  afibctim^ 
prmnote  esteem,  and  extremely  enhance  the  miefrit'-of  the' 
person  who  regulates  his  behaviour  by  them. 


'*  It  is  the  nature,  and  indeed  the  definition  of  virtue,  that  it  is  a  qualit^ 
of  tfao  mind  agreeobie  to  or  approved  of  by  every  one,  who  oonaiden  or.  con* 
tempUitea  it  But  some  qualiliea  produce  pleanire,  because  they  are  useful 
to  society,  or  useful  or  agreeable  to  the  person  himself;  others  produce  it 
more  immediately  :  V^ich  is  the  case  with  the  class  of  virtues  here  consi- 
dered. 
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Many  of  ibe  forms  of  breeding  are  arbitrary  and  casual : 
Put  the  thing  expressed  by  them  is  still  the  same.  A  Spt^ 
niard  goes  oot  of  his  own  house  before  his  guest,  to  signi* 
fy  that  he  leaves  him  master  of  all.  In  other  countriei^ 
the  landlord  walks  out  last,  as  a  common  mark  of  deference 
and  regard. 

But,  in  order  to  render  a  man  perfect  good  company^  ha 
must  have  Wit  and  Ikoenuity  as  weU  as  good  maiuitorst 
What  wit  is,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  define ;  but  it  is  easy 
surely  to  determine,  that  it  is  a  quali^  immediately  agree'^ 
able  to  others,  and  communicatipj^  on  its  first  appearance^ 
a  lively  joy  atod  satisfaction  to  every  one  who  has  any  com* 
prehension  of  it*  The  most  profound  metaphysics^  indeed^ 
might  be  empbyed  in  explaining  the  various  kinds  and 
qpecies  of  wit  \  and  many  classes  pf  it,  which  are  now  re* 
ceived  on,  the  sole  testimony  of  taste  and  seotiment,  n^ght^ 
perhaps,  be  resolved  into  more  general  principles.  But. 
this  is  sttffid^t  for  our  present  purpose,  thut  it  does  4£^ 
taste  and  sentiment;  and  bestowing  an  immediate  enjoy* 
ment,  is  a  sure  source  of  approbation  imd  i^eolioi). 

In  countries  where  men  pass  most  of  their  time  in  con^ 
versation,  and  visits,  and  assemblies,  these  f:ompimffmabl0 
qualities,  so  to  speak,  ^re  of  hi|^  estimi^Qy  and  feim  a 
chief  part  of  p^rscmal  merit.  In  countries  where  vamk  live 
a  n<Nre  dovnestic  life,  and  dther  are  ^nployed  in  bnsioeitt 
or  amuse  themselves  ip  a  narrower  cinsle  of  acqnaintsficf^ 
the  more  solid  qualities  are  cbie^y  regarded.  Tbiu>  I 
have  often  observed,  that,  among  the  French,  the  first 
questions,  with  regiurd  to  a  stranger,  are,  Js  he  polite  f  Has 
lie  wit  P  In  our  own  coun^,  the  chief  piaise  bestowed  la 
always  that  of  ^  good-natured^  sensHdeJettcrw. 

In  conversation,  the  lively  spirit  of  dialogue  is  agreeable^ 
fsven  to  those  who  desire  not  to  have  any  share  in  the  dis^ 
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(MNiive  t  Henoe  the  teller  of  long  stories,  or  tibe  pompous 
dedainier,  is  veiy  little  approved  of*  But  most  m^n  de« 
sire  likewise  their  turn  in  the  conversttion ;  and  regard, 
with  a  very  eyil  eye,  that  loquacity  which  deprivies  them' 
of  a  right  they  are  naturally  so  jealous  o£ 

There  is  a  sort  of  hatmless  liars  frequency  to  be  onet 
with  in  oompany^  who  dealmueh  in  tfaeioarveHous.  Hieir 
usual  intention  is  to  please  and  entertain ;  Init  as  men  are 
most  delighted  with' what  they  ccmceive  to  be  truths  these 
people  mistake  extremely  die  means  of  pleasing,  and  iu-^ 
eor  universal  blaime^  SoQie  indulgence,  howeveiV  to  l}atlg 
ov  fietion,  is  given  in  humorous  stories,  because  it  is  there 
^ealiy  agreeable  and  entertaining  ^  and  truth  is  not  of  any 
importance* 

Eloquence,  genius  of  all  kinds,  even  good  s^ise  and 
90nnd  reasoning,  when  it  rises  to  an  eminent  degree  and 
is  employed  ppon  subjects  of  any  considerable  dignity  and 
iiife  diaeeniment ;  all  these  endowments  seem  immediately 
^greothlei  and  have  a  merit  distinct  from  their  usefulness.' 
Rarityi  likewise,  which  so  mnoh  ttihances  the  price  of  every 
thing,  must  set  an  additional  Tulue  on  these  noUe  talents 
of  the  human  mind. 

Modesty  may  be  understood  in  difierent  senses,  even  ab- 
stracted from  chastity,  which  has  been  already  treated  of. 
It  sometimes  means  that  tenderness  and  nicety  of  honour, 
that  apprehension  of  blame,  that  dread  of  intrusion  or  in* 
jury  towards  others,  that  PunoB,  which  is  the  proper- 
guardian  of  every  kind  of  virtue,  and  a  sure  preservative  a« 
gainst  vice  and  corruption.  But  its  most  usual  meanbig  is 
when  it  is  opposed  to  impudence  and  arri^ancej  and  ex« 
presses  a  diffidence  of  our  own  judgment,  and  a  due  atten* 
tion  and  regard  for  others.  In  young  men  chiefly,  this 
quality  is  a  sure  sign  of  good  sense  ^  and  is  also  the  certain 
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means  of  augm^ntiog  that  endowment,  by  pretemng  theif 
ears  open  to  instruction,  and  making  them  still  grasp  after 
j^ew  attainments.  But  it  has  a  farther  charm  to  every  spec* 
tatQrj  by  flattering  every  man's  yanity,  and  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  docilepupil^  who  receives^,  with  proper  at«4 
tientioB'  and  respect,  every  word  they  utter. 
'  Men  have,  in  general,  a  much  greater  propensity  to  bverv 
value  than', under  value  themselves,  notwithstanding  the 
opinion  of  Aristotle  *.  Thi3  makes  us  more  jealoiis  of  the 
excels  on  the  former  side,  and  causes  us  to  regard,  with  m 
peculiar  indulgent^,  ail  tendency  to  modesty  and  aeif'^dif-* 
fidence^  as  esteeming  the  danger  less  of  falling  into  angr 
vicious  extreme  of  that  nature.  It  is  thus,  in  countries^ 
where  men's  bodies  are  apt  to  exceed  in  corpulency,  peiw 
lonal  beauty  is  placed  in  a  much  greater  degree  of  slender^ 
ness,  than  in  countries  where  that  is  the  mosif  usual  defect* 
Being  so  often  struck  with  instances  of  one  species  of  de^ 
formity,  men  think  they  can  never  keep  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance from  it,  and  wish  always  to  have  a  leaning  to  dieu^f 
posite  side.  In  like  manner,  were  the  door  opened  to  setf* 
praise,  and  were  Montaigne's  maxim  observed,  that  one 
should  say  as  frankly,  /  have  sense^  I  hme  learnings  I  hoM 
courage^  beauty  or  vrit  »•  as  it  is  sure  we  often  think  so ;  w^e 
this  the  case,  I  say,  evety  one  is.sensible,  that  such  a  flood 
qf  impertinence  would  break  in  upon  us^  as  would  rendee 
society  wholly  intolerable.  For  this  reason  custom  has  es** 
tabllshed  it  as  a  rule,  in  common  societies,  that  men  should 
not  indulge  themselves  in  self-praise,  o^  even  qpeak  much 
of  themselves ;  and  it  is  only  among  intimate  friends,  or 
people  of  very  manly  bdiavionr,  that  one  is  allowed  to  ^ 
himself  justice.  Nobody  finds  fault  with  Maurice,  Prinoe 
of  Orange,  for  his  reply  to  one,  who  asked  him,  whom  he 

*  £thic»  od  Nicomadium. 
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CBtettmed  tbe  first  general  of  the  age:  The  Marquis  of 
S^nnola^  said  he,  is  the  second*     Though  it  is  observably 
that  the  selF-psdse  iioplied  is  here  better  implied,  than  if 
it.  bad  been  directly  expressed,  without  any  cover  or  dis« 
gnisei 

He  must  be  a  very  superficial  thinker,  who  ioiagines,  that 
all  instances  of  mutual  deferences  are  to  be  understood  in 
earnestf  and  that  a  man  would  be  more  estimable  for  beiQg 
ignorant  of  his  own  merits  and  accomplishments.  A  sm^U 
bias  towards  modestyt  even  in  the  internal  sentiment,  is 
ftvourably  r^arded,  especially  in  young  people;  and  a 
strong  bias  is  required,  in  the  outward  behaviour :  But  this 
excludes  not  a  noUe  pride  and  spirit,  which  may  openly 
display  itself  in  its&U  extent,  when  one  lies  under  calumny 
or  oppression  of  any  kind.  The  generous  contumiicy  of 
Socratesv  as  Cicero  calls  it^  has  been  h^bly, celebrated  in, 
alleges)  and  when  joined  to  the  usual  modesty,  of.  his  be« 
havlour,  forms  a  shinii^  character.  Iphicrates,  the  Athetv 
nian,. being  accused  of  betraying  the  interests  of  his  country^ 
aidsed  his.aociise]:»  Would  you^  says  he,  ^ve^  on  a  like  oc- 
eananf  been  guilty, qf  ih^  crime,?  S^.  ng  means^  repUqd. 
the  other*  And  can  you  then  in^agine^  cried  the  hexo^.thqi, 
ipkicrafeStWiuld  be  guilty  ^^  In  shorti  a  geuecpus,  spirit 
iQd  self-villM^  wett£)unded,  d^euily  disguised,  ^d  qpur^n 
geQUs]}r.a«f]^r4MU;nDder  d&tress  and/Calum^y^iistiJiL  g^jB^i 
exceUen«ty,  aiid. seems  tf>  d^4ive  il^.merif;  from  tjie.npble 
elevation  of  its  sentiment,  or  its  immediate  ,agi;ee|ibleness 
to  the  posaasion  Jn.ovdinary  cbaract^s  weaj^rove  of  a 
bia^  towands  .modesty,  which  is  a  qyality  immediately  a* 
greeaUe  lo  others  3  The  mious  excess  of  the  for^ner  vir- 
tue, namelyi  insolence  or  haugbtip^s^  Js  imm?(^^tely.dis*» 
^rcieable  to.olhers :  The  excess  of  the  latter  is  i$o  to  the 

*  Quinctii.  lib.  ▼•  cap.  1^. 
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posBessor.  Thus  are  the  boondarieB  of  dieae  duties  fl<yttMt^ 
ed. 

A  desire  of  fione^  reputation,  or  a  character  with  others, 
is  80  far  from  being  blameabfe,  that  it  seems  inseparaUe 
from  virtue^  genius,  capacity,  and  a  generous  or  noble  dis^ 
position.  An  attention  even  to  trivial  matters,  in  order  to 
please^  is  also  expected  and  demanded  bj  society  i  and  no 
one  is  surprised,  if  he  find  a  man  in  company,  to  observe  a 
greater  el^fanoe  of  dress  and  more  pleasant  flow  of  con** 
irersation,  than  when  he  passes  his  time  at  home,  and  with 
his  own  family.  Wherein  then  comists  Vanity,  which  ia 
so  justly  regarded  as  a  feult  or  imperfection  ?  It  seems  to 
consist  chiefly  in  such  an  intemperate  dfeplay  of  our  ad«« 
vantages,  honours,  and  accomplishmeDts;  in  such  an  im- 
portunate and  open  demand  of  praise  and  admiration,  as  ia 
oflenuve  to  others,  and  encroaches  too  fat  on  their  sicr^t 
vanity  and  ambition.  It  is  besides  a  sure  0f  mptom  of  the 
want  of  true  diginity  and  elevation  of  mind,  which  is  so 
great  ah  ornament  in  any  character.  For  w^  that  impa« 
tient  desire  of  applause }  as  if  you  were  not  jnsd^  entitled  to 
it,  and  might  not  reasonably  expect  that  it  would  for  ever 
attend  you  ?  :  Why  so  anxious  to  inform  us  of  the  great  com^ 
pany  which  you  have  kept  $  the  oUiging  things  which  were 
said  to  you  $  ike  honours,  the  distinctions  wkkh  you  met 
with ;  as  if  these  Were  not  things  of  course,  and  what  we 
could  readily,  of  ourselves,  have  ima|(ined,  without  be»% 
told  cf  them  ? 

ItarcEVFCT,  or  a  proper  regard  to  i^e,  sex,  cborseter,  and 
station,  in  the  world,  may  be  ranked  among  the  qualities 
which  are  immediate  agreeable  to  otben,  and  wUcb^  by 
that  means,  acquire  praise  and  approbatioii.  An  effeminate 
behaviour  in  a  man,  a  rough  manner  in  a  woman ;  th«9e 
are  ugly,  bocause  unsuitable  to  each  character,  and  differ* 
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«iit  from  the  (pMditieB  which  we  ei^pect  iiiitte  sexes.  It  k 
as  if  a  tragedy  abounded  in  comic  beauties  or  a  comedy  in 
inigic.  The  diqpropoitions  hurt  the  eye^  and  convey  a  dis- 
agreeable sentiment  to  the  spectators,  the  sonroe  of  fakme 
and  disapprobation.  This  is  that  indecorum  which  is  ex- 
plained so  much  at  large  by  Cicero  in  his  offices. 

Among  the  other  Tirtues  we  may  also  give  Cleanumess 
*  place  I  since  it  naturally  renders  us  agreeable  to  others* 
and  is  no  inconsideraUe  source  of  love  and  aflfection.  No 
one  will  deny,  diat  the  negUgence  in  this  particular  is  a 
fault ;  and  as  faults  are  nothing  but  smaller  vices,  and  this 
fault  can  have  no  other  origin  than  the  uneasy  sensation 
which  it  excites  in  others ;  we  may,  in  this  instance,  seem- 
ingly so  trivial,  clearly  discover  the  origin  of  moral  dis- 
tinctions, about  which  the  learned  have  involved  themselves 
in  such  mazes  of  perplexity  and  error* 

But  besides  all  the  agreeable  qualities,  the  origin  of  whose 
beauty  we  can  in  some  degree  explain  and  account  for, 
there  still  remains  something  mysterious  and  inexplicable, 
which  conveys  an  immediate  satis&ction  to  the  spectator, 
but  how,  or  why,  or  for  what  reason,  he  cannot  pretend 
to  determine.  There  is  a  Manner^  a  grace,  an  ease,  a  gen- 
tleness, an  I-know-not-what,  which  some  men  possess  above 
others,  which  is  very  different  from  external  beauty  and 
comeliness,  and  which,  however,  catches  our  affection  al- 
most as  suddenly  and  powerfully.  And  though  this  man' 
ner  be  chiefly  talked  of  in  the  passion  between  the  sexes, 
where  the  concealed  magic  is  easily  explained,  yet  surely 
much  of  it  prevails  in  all  our  estimation  of  characters,  and 
forms  no  inconsiderable  part  of  personal  merit.  This  class 
of  accomplishments,  therefore,  must  be  trusted  entirely  to 
the  blind,  but  sure  testimony  of  taste  and  sentiment ;  and 
must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  ethics,  left  by  nature  to 


baffle  aD  the  pride  <if  philosopby,  and  mAe  bet  senaibleaf 
her  narrow  bonndarieB  and  slender  affytiriliona*  • 

We  approTe  of  another  beeause  of  his  wit*  poIUeneaB^ 
modes^,  deoencyt  or  any  agreeable  quality  which  he  poa- 
aeases;  akhoogh  he  be  not  of  oor  acquaintance^  nor  baa 
ever  given  ns  any  entertainment  by  means  of  these  accom* 
plishments*  The  idea  which  we  ibrta  of  their  eflfect  on  his 
acquaintance  has  an  agreeable  influence  on  our  imagina* 
tion,  and  gives  us  the  sentiment  of  approbation.  This 
principle  enters  into  all  the  judgments  which  we  form 
ceming  manners  and  characters^ 
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CONCLUSION. 


PART  I.  ! 

i 

It  may  justly  appear  surprising,  that  any  man,  in  so  late  ! 

an  age,  should  find  it  requisite  to  prove,  by  elaborate  rea-  t 

soning,  that  Personal  Merit  consists  altogether  in  the  1 

possession  of  mental  qualities,  mejvl  or  agreeable  to  the  ' 

person  himself,  or  to  others.  It  might  be  expected  that  this 
principle  would  have  occurred  even  to  the  first  rude  un- 
practised inquirers  concerning  morals,  and  been  received 
from  its  own  evidence,  without  any  argument  or  disputa-^ 
tion.  Whatever  is  valuable  in  any  kind,  so  naturally  classes 
itself  under  the  division  of  usefid  or  agreeable^  the  utile  or 
the  dulcef  that  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  why  we  should  ever 
seek  fiurther,  or  consider  the  question  as  a  matter  of  nice 
research  or  inquiry.  And  as  every  thing  useful  or  agreeable 
must  possess  these  qualities  with  regard  either  to  the  person 
himself  J  or  to  others^  the  complete  delineation  or  description 
of  merit  seems  to  be  performed  as  naturally  as  a  shadow  is 
cast  by  the  sun,  or  an  image  is  reflected  upon  water.  If 
the  ground  on  which  the  shadow  is  cast  be  not  broken  and 
uneven ;  nor  the  surface  from  which  the  image  is  reflected 
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disturbed  and  confused ;  a  just  figure  is  immediately  pre- 
sented without  any  art  or  attention.  And  it  seems  a  rea- 
sonable presumption,  that  systems  and  hypotheses  have 
perverted  our  natural  understanding,  when  a  theory  so 
simple  and  obvious  could  so  long  have  escaped  the  most 
elaborate  examination. 

But  however  the  case  may  have  fared  with  philosophy, 
in  common  life  these  principles  are  still  implicitly  maintain- 
ed ;  nor  is  any  other  topic  of  praise  or  blame  ever  recurred 
to,  when  we  employ  any  panegyric  or  satire,  any  applause 
or  censure  of  human  action  and  behaviour.    If  we  observe 
men,  in  every  intercourse  of  business  or  pleasure,  in  every 
discourse  and  conversation ;  we  sball  find  them  no  where> 
except  in  the  schools,  at  any  loss  upon  this  subject.    What 
so  natural,  for  instance^  ds  tbe  following  dialogae  i  You  ard 
very  hdppy,  we  shall  suppose  one  to  i^jr^  addressuig  hiffl«< 
self  to  another,  that  yov  have  given  your  dadgbtei*  to  CLe^ 
iiNTHES.  He  is  a  man  of  honour  and  humanity.  Every  one 
who  has  dny  intercotil^e  with  him  is  sure  oifair  and  kind 
treatment  *•     I  dongratelatd  you,  t<io^  sayis  another,  on  the 
promising  expedtations  of  this  son-in-law,  whose  a^dfions 
application  td  tbe  stndy  erf  the  laws,  whose  quick  penetra- 
tion and  early  knowledge,  both  of  men  fuid  business,  prog- 
nosti^fllte  the  greatest  honours  atid  advaiicenil^nt  ^^    You 
surprise  me,  replies  a  thirds  when  ydo  talk  of  CLEANTHxi 
as  a  man  of  business  and  appfidsition.    I  met  hkn  lately  in 
a  circle  of  the  gayest  company,  and  he  wad  the  very  life 
and  soul  of  o^r  conversation :  So  mabh  wit  with  good  m^i* 
ners ;  so  much  gallantry  without  afltetatiori  ;  so  much  in- 
geniou9  knowledge  to  genteelly  delivered,  i  have  n&fti  be- 

*  Qutftitiefi  useful  to  otbenb 

^  Qualities  useful  to  the  persQO  hiiiuielf, 
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fore  obs^tred  in  siny  one  *•  You  would  admire  him  still 
ihorb^  says  r  fourth,  if  you  knew  him  ihore  familiarly. 
That  bheerfulness  which  yoii  might  remark  in  him,  is  not 
a  suddeii  fliash  struck  out  l3y  company :  It  runs  througfi 
the  whole  tehbr  of  his  life,  and  preserves  a  perpetual  sere- 
nity oil  his  countenance,  and  tranquillity  in  his  soul.  He 
has  met  with  severe  trials,  misfortunes  as  well  as  dangers; 
and  by  his  greatness  of  mind,  was  still  superior  to  all  of 
them^.  The  image,  gentlemen,  which  you  have  here  de- 
lineated of  Cleanthes,  cried  I,  is  that  of  accomplWied 
merit.  Each  of  you  has  giten  a  stroke  of  the  piencil  to  his 
figure ;  and  you  have  unawares  exceeded  all  thb  pictures 
drawn  by  Gratian  or  Castiglione.  A  philosopher 
might  select  this  character  as  a  model  of  perfect  virtue. 

And  as  every  quality,  which  is  useful  or  agreeable  to 
ourselves  or  others,  is,  in  common  life,  allowed  to  be  a  part 
of  personal  merit ;  so  no  other  will  ever  be  received,  where 
men  judge  of  things  by  their  natural,  unprejudiced  reason, 
without  the  delusive  glosses  of  superstition  and  false  reli- 
gion. Celibacy,  fasting,  penance,  mortification,  self-denial, 
humility,  silence,  solitude,  and  the  whole  train  of  monkish 
virtues ;  for  what  reason  are  they  every  where  rejected  by 
men  of  sense,  but  because  they  serve  to  no  manner  of  pur- 
pose ;  neither  advance  a  man's  fortune  in  the  world,  nor 
render  him  a  more  valuable  member  of  society ;  neither 
qualify  him  for  the  entertainment  of  company,  nor  increase 
his  power  of  self-enjoyinent  ?  We  observe,  on  the  contra- 
ry, that  they  cross  all  these  desirable  ends ;  stupify  the  un- 
derstanding and  harden  the  heart,  obscure  the  fancy  and 
sour  the  temper.     We  justly,  therefore,  transfer  them  to 

*  Qualities  immediately  agreeable  to  othera. 

*  Qnalitiea  immediately  agreeable  to  the  person  bimself. 
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the  opposite  column,  and  pkce  them  in  the  catalogue  of 
vices;  nor  has  any  superstition  force  sufiicient  among  men 
of  the  world,  to  pervert  entirely  these  natural  sentiments. 
A  gloomy,  hair-brained  enthusiast,  after  his  death,  may 
have  a  place  in  the  calendar ;  but  will  scarcely  ever  be  ad- 
mitted when  alive  into  intimacy  and  society,  except  by 
those  who  are  as  delirious  and  dismal  as  himself. 

It  seems  a  happiness  in  the  present  theory,  that  it  enters 
not  into  that  vulgar' dispute  concerning  the  degrees  of  be- 
nevolence or  self-love,  which  prevail  in  human  nature ;  a 
dispute  which  is  never  likely  to  have  any  issue ;  both  be- 
cause men,  who  have  taken  part,  are, not  easily  convinced, 
and  because  the  phenomena,  which  can  be  produced  on  ei« 
ther  side,  are  so  dispersed,  so  uncertain,  and  subject  to  so 
many  interpretations,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  accurately 
to  compare  them,  or  draw  from  them  any  determinate  in- 
ference or  conclusion.  It  is  sujBQcient  for  our  present  pur« 
pose,  if  it  be  allowed,  what  surely,  without  the  greatest  ab- 
surdity, cannot  be  disputed,  that  there  is  some  benevolence, 
however  small,  infused  into  our  bosom  ;  some  spark  of 
friendship  for  human  kind;  some  particle  of  the  dove 
kneaded  into  our  frame,  along  with  the  elements  of  the 
wolf  anpl  serpent.  Let  these  generous  sentiments  be  sup- 
posed ever  so  weak ;  let  them  be  insufficient  to  move  even 
a  hand  or  finger  of  our  body ;  they  must  still  direct  the  de- 
terminations of  our  mind,  and  where  every  thing  else  is  e- 
qbal,  produce  a  cool  preference  of  what  is  useful  and  ser- 
viceable to  mankind  above  what  is  pernicious  and  danger- 
ous.  A  moral  distinction,  therefore,  immediately  arises;  a 
general  sentiment  of  blame  and  approbation ;  a  tendency, 
however  faint,  to  the  objects  of  the  one,  and  a  proportion  • 
able  aversion  to  those  of  the  other.  Nor  will  those  reason- 
ers,  who  so  earnestly  maintain  the  predominant  selfishness 
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of  human  kind,  be  any  wi«e  scandalized  at  hearing  of  the 
weak  sentiments  of  virtue  implanted  in  our  nature.  On 
the  eontirary,  they  are  found  as  ready  to  maintain  the  one 
tenet  as  the  other ;  and  their  spirit  of  satire  (for  such  it  ap- 
pears, rather  than  of  corruption)  naturally  gives  rise  to  both 
opinions ;  which  have,  indeed,  a  great  and  almost  indisso- 
luble connection  together. 

Avarice,  ambition,  vanity,  and  all  passions  vulgarly, 
though  improperly,  comprised  under  the  denomination  of 
self'l&oe,  are  here  excluded  from  our  theory  concerning  the' 
origin  of  morlils,  not  because  they  are  too  weak,  but  because^ 
tfaqr  have  not  a  proper  direction  for  that  purpose.  .  The 
notion  of  morals  implies  some  sentiment  common  to  all 
mankind,  which  recommends  the  same  object  to  general' 
approbation,  and  makes  every  man,  or  most  men,  agree  in 
the  same  opinion  or  decision  concerning  it.  It  also  implies 
some  sentiment,  so  universal  and  comprehensive,  as  to  ex- 
tend to  all  mankind,  and  render  the  actions  and  conduct, 
even  of  the  persons  the  most  remote,  an  object  of  applause 
or  censure,  according  as  they  agree  or  disagree  with  that 
rule  of  right  which  is  established.  These  two  requisite 
circumstances  belong  alone  to  the  sentiment  of  humanity 
here  insisted  on.  The  other  passions  produce,  in  every 
breast,  many  strong  sentiments  of  desire  and  aversion,  af- 
fection and  hatred ;  but  these  neither  are  felt  so  much  in 
common,  nor  are  so  comprehensive,,  as  to  be  the  foundation 
of  any  general  system  and  established  theory  of  blame  or 
approbation.  - 

When  a  man  denominates  another  his  eneny^  his  rvoal^ 
his  antagonist^  his  adversary^  he  is  understood  to  speak  the 
language  of  self-love,  and  to  eatress  sentiments  peculiar  to 
himself,  and  arising  from  his  particular  circumstances  and 
situation.    But  when  he  bestows  on  any  man  the  epithets 
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of  viciausf  or  odiom$  ct  d^aoedf  be  then  ^eaks  another 
kngiiagey  apd  eacprettes  sentuneiito  io  wbicfa  he  ^xpepU  all 
hif  ftudiepce  are  to  concur  with  him*  lie  must  here^  there^ 
fbrCf  depart  from  his  private  and  particular  sitoatiopy'  and 
must  choose  a  point  of  mew  common  tp  him  with  qt|)ers : 
He  mntt  more  some  universal  principle  of  the  human  ftamci 
and  touch  a  string  to  which  all  mankind  bar^  an  accord 
and  syoiphony.  If  be  mean,  therefore^  tp  eypypss,  that  tbis 
ifian  possesses  qtiaUties,  whose  tendenqr  is  pernicious  to  so- 
ciety, be  has  chosen  this  common  point  of  view»  ^d  has 
touched  the  principle  of  bumauityy  in  wM^b  every  man» 
in  some  degreet  cpncurs.  While  the  bnman  heart  is  com- 
pounded of  the  same  elements  as  at  present,  it  will  never 
be  wholly  indifferent  to  public  good,  nor  entirely  unaffect* 
ed  with  the  tendency  of  characters  and  manners.  And 
though  this  affection  pf  humanity  may  not  generally  be  es* 
teemed  so  strong  as  vanity  or  ambition,  yet^  being  common 
to  all  men,  it  can  alone  be  the  foundation  of  morals,  or  of 
any  general  system  of  blame  pr  praise*  One  man's  ambi- 
tion is  not  another's  ambition ;  nor  will  the  same  event  or 
object  iHttbfy  both :  But  the  humanity  of  one  man  is  the 
humanity  of  every  one ;  and  the  same  olgect  touches  the 
passion  in  all  human  creatures. 

But  the  sentiments,  which  arise  from  humanity,  a^e  not 
only  the  same  in  all  human  creatures,  an^  produce  the  same 
approbation  or  censure,  but  they  also  comprdiend  all  hu- 
man creatures ;  nor  is  there  any  one  whose  conduct  or  cha- 
racter is  not,  by  their  means,  an  object,  to  every  one,  of 
censure  or  approbation.  On  the  contrary,  those  other 
passions,  commonly  denominated  selfish,  both  produce 
different  sentiments  in  each  individu^  according  to  his 
particular  situation ;  and  also  contemplf^te  the  greater  pact 
of  mankind  with  the  utmost  indifierenee  and  unconcern. 


"Wlip^Y^r  ha?  a  bigh  i^egiurd  ftud  e»tpem  for  m0  flattery  my 
vw%;  \fbp^ver  ^?cpre^j^  conteoapt  mprtifi^  and  dis« 
pleftfie&i  m^  *  But  1^  my  pame  is  Imowp  but  to  a  small  part 
^f  mmtdnd)  tb^rp  |Lr«  few  whQ  ^ome  within  the  sphere  qf 
this  pAssiaii>  Qr  e^fHt^  oq,  its  fi^iconaU  either  my  affection 
or  difgast,  Sut  if  y w  repres^At  a  tyri^dicaJ,  in^l^mt,  or 
barbl^cms  bebayipni]^)  in  <^ny  cpuptry  or  in  my  age  of  the 
wqrld,  }  3PPX1  carry  my  ^^  to  tbi^  pe^nicipMs  tendency  of 
such  a  conduct)  and  feel  the  sentiment  of  repugnance  m^ 
disple^giirp  (QWflPT^  it-.  No  ch^ftQtpr  Wi  be  so  Temotci  as 
t9  be,  w  tW«  %h|,  wholly  indiff^^mt  to  me.  What  is  be^ 
liffici£(]  tP  society  pr  to  the  per^ion  himself,  must  still  be 
preferrfidi  Agd  ei^ery  qnaUty  w  ^Qtion,  of  every  hnmm 
beingi  J^M^ts  by  tbi<^  mean?.*  be  r^inked  under  some  ^lass  or 
denqininf^tion,  esRprci^siYe  of  general  eensune  or  applause* 

Whf^t  mor^  tb«ref9re>  cap  mn»  ^k  to  distinguish  the 
4^ntimeQt«!»  depeAdent  on  bnmAAity>  from  tho^e  connected 
with  Any  o(^er  passion,  or  lo  satisfy  us  why  th^  former  are 
the  origin  of  niorals,  not  the  latter  ?  Whatever  conduct 
gains  my  approbatiovi,  by  touching  my  humaBlty,  procures 
idio  the  applause  of  aU  mankind,  by  affecting  the  same 
principle  in  them  i  But  what  serves  my  avarice  or  ambit 
tion  pleases  these  passions  in  me  alone,  and  ^ects  not  the 
Avarice  and  ambition  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  There  is  no 
eirenmstanoe  of  conduct  in  any  mfu,  provided  i^  have  a 
beneficial  tendency,  that  is  not  agreeable  to  my  humanity, 
however  remotci  the  persqn  :  But  every  man,  so  &r  renuy- 
ved  a^  nailher  to  oross  noir  serve  xi^y  avarice  and  amfaitiqi], 
is  F^ard^d  as  whoUy  indifferent  by  those  passions.  The 
diAtiQ^tipqi  therefore,  between. these  species  of  sentimeal, 
being  80  great  and  evident,  language  mus^  anon  hAmonht 
ed  upon  it,  and  must  invent  a  peculiar  set  of  terms,  in  or- 
der to  e3i:press  those  uwverieJ  sentiments  of  censure  or  ap- 
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probation  which'  aris^  from  humanity)  or  from  views  of  ge^ 
neral  usefiilness  add  its  contrary*  Virtuk  and  Vice  be» 
come  then  known :  Morals  are  recognised :  Certain  gene- 
ral ideas  are  framed  of  human  condnet  and  behaviours 
such  measures  are  expected  from  men  in  such  situations : 
This  action  is  determined  to  be  conformable  to  our  ab-' 
stract  rule ;  that  other,  contrary.  And  by  such  universal 
principles  are  the  particular  sentiments  of  se]£*Iove  fre- 
quently controlled  and  limited  ^. 

From  instances  of  popular  tumultSi  seditions^  factions^ 
panidSi  and  of  all  passions  which  are  shared  with  a  multi- 
tude) we  may  learn  the  influence  of  society  in  exciting  and 
supporting  any  motion ;  while  the  most  ungovernable  dis- 
orders are  raised,  we  find,  by  that  means,  from  the  slightest 
and  most  frivolous  occasion.  Solon  was  no  very  cruel, 
though  perhaps  an  unjust  legislator,  who  punished  neuters 
in  civil  wars;  and  few,  I  believe,  would  in  such  cases  incur 
die  penalty,  were  their  affections  and  discourse  allowed 
sufficient  to  absolve  them.  No  selfishness,  and  scarce  any 
philosophy,  have  there  force  sufficient  to  support  a  total 
coolness  and  indi£ference;  and  he  must  be  more  or  less 
than  man,  who  kindles  not  in  the  common  blaze.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  moral  sentiments  are  found  of  such  in- 
fluence in  life;  though  springing  from  principles  which 
may  appear  at  first  sight  somewhat  small  and  delicate? 
But  these  principles,  we  must  remark,  are  social  and  uni- 
versal: They  form,  in  a  manner,  the  party  of  hwma^-'kixid 
ligainst  vice  or  disorder,  its  common  en^ny :  And  as  the 
benievolent  concern  for  others  is  diflused,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  over  all  men,  and  is  the  same  in  all,  it  occurs 
more  frequently  in  dbeourse^  is  cherished  by  society  and 

.   \  '  .  ..       ■ 
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conTersation ;  and  the  blame  and  approbation  consequent 
on  it  are  thereby  roused  from  that  lethargy,  into  which 
they  are  probably  lulled  in  solitary  and  uncultivated  na- 
ture. Other  passions,  though  perhaps  originally  stronger, 
yet  being  selfish  and  private,  are  often  overpowered  by  its 
force,  and  yield  the  dominion  of  our  breast  to  those  social 
and  public  principles. 

'  Another  spring  of  our  constitution,  that  brings  a  great 
addition  of  force  to  moral  sentiment,  is  the  love  of  fame; 
which  rules  with  such  uncontrolled  authority  in  all  ge- 
nerous minds,  and  is  often  the  grand  object  of  all  their  de- 
signs and  undertakings.  By  our  continual  and  earnest 
pursuit  of  a  character,  a  name,  a  reputation  in  the  world, 
we  bring  our  own  deportment  and  conduct  frequently  in 
review,  and  consider  how  they  appear  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  approach  and  regard  us.  This  constant  habit  of  sur- 
veying ourselves,  as  it  were,  in  reflection,  keeps  alive  all  the 
sentiments  of  right  and  wrong,  and  begets,  in  noble  na- 
tures, a  certain  reverence  for  themselves  as  well  as  others, 
which  is  the  surest  guardian  of  every  virtue.  The  animal 
conveniencies  and  pleasures  sink  gradually  in  their  value ; 
while  every  inward  beauty  and  moral  grace  is  studiously  ac- 
quired^ and  the  mind  is  accomplished  in  every  perfection 
which  cian  adorn  or  embellish  a  rational  creature. 

Here  is  the  most  perfect  morality  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted :  Here  is  displayed  the  force  of  many  sympathies. 
Our  mcHral  sentiment  is  itself  a  feeling  chiefly  of  that  na* 
ture :  And  our  regard  to  a  character  with  others  seems  to 
arise  only  firom  a  care  of  preserving  a  character  with  our- 
selves ;  and  in  order  to-  attain-  this  end,  we  find  it  necessary 
to  prop  our  tottering  judgment  on  the  correspondent  ap- 
probation of  mankind. 

But,  that  W6  may  accommodate  matters^  and  remove,  if 
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pqs^il^e,  e^ety  diffipultj,  let  ^s  ^ilow  ^U  these  raasoi^W 
to  be  fajse^  Let  us  allow  tb^ti  ^bep  we  rei^^ve  thf  plei^- 
«ure,  wbjcb  arises  frpm  yiew»  of  utility,  into  t)}p  sentimeuti^ 
of  b^Q^ity  and  sympA^by,  we  hfiye  embraced  ft  wro^g 
bypotbiesis.  l»et  U3  ^oufesn  it  nef^i^ry  to  j^nd  sooifi  p^er 
explication  of  tbat  appl^s^^  wbicb  i&  paid  tp  QbjeQts»  wbei 
tber  inanimate,  animate,  or  rational,  if  tbey  b^ye  a  teQn 
^^ncy  to  prprnq^e  fbe  wel^re  ^d  ad^^t^e  qf  igt^^Jqnd. 
However  difficult  it  be  to.  conceiye,  tb^t  ai^  object  is  ^p*. 
proved  of  on  accoq pt  of  its  tendency  tp  a  certi^n  pud,  wbil^ 
the  e|)d  itself  is  totally  indifferent  $  )et  i|s  swallow  this  ab^ 
surdity,  aqd  consider  wb^^t  are  the  consequences.  The 
prece4ing  delineatip^  or  definition  pf  F£itsoN4j:«  mebit 
in^st  still  re^ia  its  evidence  and  authority :  It  must  sti4 
be  allowed,  that  every  quality  of  the  mind  ^bicb  is  t^g/i(| 
or  agreeable  to  the  person  himself  or  to  othen$  communi-^ 
G^es  a  pleasure  to  the  spectator,  engages  bis  esteem,  and 
is  admitt^  under  t^e  honourable  denomipation  of  virtue 
or  merit.  A^xe  nqt  justice,  fidelity^  bonouTu  veracity,  al- 
legiancei  p^astity,  esteei^ed  siolely  on  account  of  tbeir  ten<? 
dency  to  promote  ^e  good  of  society  ?  Is  not  that  teii-s 
dency  inseparf^ble  fron^  hiin^anity,  bex^evolencf^  lenity,  ge- 
nerosity t  gratitude!  moderation,  tei^derness,  friendship,  tgoid 
all  the  other  sopiaj  virtuei^  P  Can  it  pQssibjy  bp  doiiblte^ 
that  industry,  di^cxf^tion,  frugality,  secrecy,  pfder,  geise- 
yer^ce,  fprethpMghtt  judgfpent»  and  this  lybple  dass  pf 
virtues  4nd  accppfiplidaweptg,  pf  wbicb  muny  p#ge9  w^vi^ 
not  contain  the  catalogue ;  c^n  it  be  doubted^  )  s^y, .  th^ 
tbe  tendency  of  tbese  q^aUties  tq  promote  the  interest  ap4 
l^ppipecs  of  tb0ir  poi^^es^r,  h  the  sole  fi^^nnd^tipn  of  their 
m^it?  Wbp  can  dilute  that  a  o^nd  whiph  Q^pppr^  ^ 
perpetual  serenity  and  cheerfulness,  a  l^ble  dignity  ai\d 

vn^aualed  spiirit,  a  tender*  aiSst^ipii  and  good-wil}  to  all 
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around ;  as  it  has  more  enjoyinent  within  itself,  is  also  a 
more  animating  and  rejoicing  spectacle,  than  if  dgected 
with  melancholy,  tormented  with  anxiety,  irritated  with 
rage,  or  sunk  into  the  most  abject  baseness  and  degeneracy? 
And  as  to  the  qualities  immediately  agreeable  to  others^  they 
speak  sufficiently  for  themselves ;  and  he  must  be  unhappy 
indeed,  either  in  his  own  temper,  or  in  his  situation  and 
company,  who  has  never  perceived  the  charms  of  a  face- 
tipjos  M^it  or  flowing  affability,  Qf  a  delicate  modesty  or  de- 
cpQt  gpnteelness  of  address  ^nd  manner. 

I  am  sensible  that  nothing  can  be  more  unphilosophical 
th^n  tq  be  positive  or  dogmatical  on  any  subject ;  and  that, 
even  if  excessive  scepticism  conld  be  maintained,  it  would 
not  be  more  destructive  to  all  just  reasoning  and  inquiry. 
I  am  convinced,  that  where  men  are  the  most  sure  and  ar- 
rogant, they  are  commonly  the  qiost  mistaken,  and  have 
there  given  reins  tp  passion,  without  that  proper  delibera* 
tion  and  ^uspence,  which  can  alone  secure  them  from  the 
grossest  absurdities.  Yet,  I  must  confess,  that  this  epu«- 
meration  piits  the  matter  in  so  strong  ^  light,  that  I  can- 
not, at  present^  be  more  assured  of  any  truth,  which  I  learn 
firpm  reasoning  and  argumept,  than  that  personal  merit 
consists  (entirely  in  the  usefulness  or  agreeableness  of  qua- 
lities to  the  person  himself  possessed  of  them,  or  to  others 
vfho  have  any  intercourse  with  him.  But  when  I  reflect, 
that  though  the  bulk  and  figure  of  the  earth  have  been 
measured  and  delineated,  though  the  motions  of  the  tides 
have  been  accounted  for,  the  order  and  economy  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  subjected  to  their  proper  laws,  and  Infi- 
nite itself  reduced  to  calculation ;  yet  men  still  dispute 
concerning  the  foundation  of  their  moral  duties :  When  I 
reflect  on  this,  I  say,  I  fall  back  into  diffidence  and  scep- 
ticism) and  suspect,  that  an  bypotheust  so  obvious,  had  it 
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been  a  true  one,  would,  long  ere  now,  have  been  received 
by  the  unanunous  suffi^age  apd  ocmsenf  of  mankind. 


PART  11. 


Having  explained  the  moral  approbation  attending  me- 
rit or  virtue,  there  remains  nothing  bat  l)riefly  to  consider 
our  interested  obligation  to  it,  and  to  inquire  whether  every 
man,  who  has  any  regard  to  his  own  happiness  and  wel«-' 
&re,  will  not  best  find  his  account  in  the  practice  of  every 
ttioral  duty.  If  this  can  be  dearly  ascertained  from  the 
fcregoing  theory,  we  shall  have  the  satis&ction  to  reflect, 
that  we  have  advanced  principles,  whidi  not  only,  it  is 
hoped,  will  stand  the  test  of  reasoning  and  inquiry,  but 
may  contribute  to  the  amendment  of  men's  lives,  and  their 
improvement  in  morabty  and  social  virtue.  And  though 
the  philosophical  truth  of  any  proposition  by  no  means 
dqiends  on  its  tendency  to  promote  the  interests  of  socie* 
ty  9  yet  a  man  has  but  a  bad  grace,  who  delivers  a  theory, 
however  true,  which  he  must  confess  leads  to  a  practice 
^iangerous  and  pernicious.  Why  rake  into  those  comers 
qf  nature  which  spread  a  nuisance  all  around  !  Why  dig 
up  the  pestilence  from  the  pit  in  which  it  is  buried  !  The 
ingenifity  of  your  researches  may  be  admired ;  but  your 
systems  will  be  detested,  and  mankind  will  agree,  if  they 
cannot  refute  thei^t  to.  sink  them  at  least  in  etemial  silence 
and  d>livion.  Truths  which  are  pernicious  to  society,  if 
any  such  there  be,  wiU  yield  to  errors  which  are  salutary 
Mkd  advantageous. 

But:  what  philosophical  truths  can  be  more  advantageoua 
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to  society  than  those  bore  delivered,  whieh  represent  Tirtoe 
in  all  her  genuine  and  most  engaging  charms^  and  make 
us  approach  her  with  ease,  familiarity  and  affection  ?  The 
dismal  dress  falls  off,  with  which  many  divines  and  some 
philosophers  have  covered  her ;  and  nothing  appears  but 
gentleness,  humanity,  beneficence^  affability;  nay,  even  at 
proper  intervals,  play,  frolic,  and  gaiety.  She  talks  not  of 
useless  austerities  and  rigours  suffering  and  self-denial. 
She  declares,  that  her  sole  purpose  is  to  make  her  vota- 
ries, and  all  mankind,  during  every  instant  of  their  exis- 
tence, if  possible,  cheerful  and  happy ;  nor  does  ahe  ever 
willingly  part  with  any  pleasure  but  in  h<^e9  of  ample  com*^ 
pensation  in  some  other  period  of  their  lives.  The  sole 
trouble  which  she  demands  is  that  of  just  oalculationy  and 
A  steady  preference  of  the  greater  happiness.  And  if  any 
austere  pretenders  approach  her,  enemies  to  joy  and  plea- 
sure, she  either  rejects  them  as  h3Fpocrites  and  deceivers  $ 
or,  if  she  admit  them  in  her  train,  they  are  ranked,  how- 
ever, among  the  least  favoured  of  her  votaries. 

And,  indeed,  to  drop  all  figurative  expression,  what 
hopes  can  we  ever  have  of  engaging  mankind  to  a  practice, 
which  we'  confess  full  of  austerity  and  rigour  ?  Or  what 
theory  of  morals  can  ever  serve  any  useful  purpose,  unless 
it  can  show,  by  a  particular  detail,  that  all  the  duties  which 
it  recommends  are  also  the  true  interest  of  each  indivi- 
dual ?  The  peculiar  advantage  of  the  foregoing  system 
seems  to  be,  that  it  furnishes  proper  mediums  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

That  the  virtues  which  are  immediately  usefid  or  agree" 
able  to  the  person  possessed  of  them,  are  desiraUe  in  a 
view  to  self-interest,  it  would  surely  be  superfluous  to  prove. 
Moralists,  indeed,  may  spare  themselves  all  the  pains  which 
they  often  take  in  recommending  these  duties.  To  what 
purpose  collect  arguments  to  evince,  that  temperance  is 
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«dtat]itJij^M>cis,  Mnd  th^  exe^sses  off  pleadare  huttM  ?  When 
it  appears  that  thesd  iexcestes  ate  omly  denoininated  stieh 
because  th^y  are  bttrtfal;  atld  that,  if  the  unlimited  use  of 
strong  liquorsi  for  instdrice,  ho  more  impaired  health,  or 
the  faculti^  of  mind  arid  body,  than  the  use  of  air  or  m^sl- 
ier,  it  would  nbt  be  a  whit  more  vicious  or  blameable. 

It  seems  equally  superfluous  to  prove,  that  the  coinpa* 
uionable  viriues  of  good  mannei's  and  wit,  decency  and 
genteeiness,  are  more  desirkble  than  the  contrary  qualities. 
Vanity  alone^  irithout  any  other  consideration,  is  a  suffi- 
cient motive  to  m^ke'Ufe  wish  for  the  possession  of  these  ac^ 
complishments.  No  man  i^as  ever  willingly  deficient  iii 
this  particular.  All  our  failures  here  proceed  from  bad 
education,  want  of  capacity^  or  a  perverse  and  unpfiable  dis- 
position. Would  you  have  Jrour  company  coveted,  admi- 
red, followed;  rather  than  bated,  despised,  avoided  ?  Can 
any  one  seriously  deliberate  in  the  case  ?  As  no  enjoyment 
is  sincere,  withotft  some  reference  to  company  and  socie- 
ty;  so  no  society  can  be  agreeable,  or  even  tolerable,  where 
a  man  feels  his  presence  unwelcome,  and  discovers  all 
around  him  symptoms  of  disgust  and  aversion* 

But  why,  in  the  great  society  or  confederacy  of  man- 
kind, should  not  the  case  be  the  same  as  in  particular  club^ 
and  companies  ?  Why  is  it  more  doubtful,  that  the  enlar- 
ged virtues  of  humanity,  generosity,  beneficence,  are  desi- 
rable, with  a  view  to  happiness  and  self-interest,  than  the 
limited  endowments  of  ingenuity  and  politeness  ?  Are  we 
apprehensive  lest  those  social  affections  interfere,  in  a 
greater  or  more  immediate  degree,  than  any  other  pur- 
suits, with  private  utility,  and  cannot  be  gratified,  without 
some  important  sacrifice  of  honour  and  advantage  ?  If  so^ 
we  are  but  ill  instructed  in  the  nature  of  the  human  pas- 
sions, and  are  more  influenced  by  verbal  distinctions  than 
by  real  difierences. 
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Whatever  contradiction  may  va^arij  be  supposed  hen 
iwebn  the  seZ/^^.^ndAsci^/saitimeiits  or  dispositioosv  tbey 
are  reaUy  no  mi[>re  opposite  thto  selfish  and  ambitious^ 
selfish  and  rdvengefiil,  selfish  and  vain.  It  is  requisite 
thkt  there  be  an  briginal  propensity  of  some  kind,  in  ordet 
td  be  a  basis  to  self-love^  by  giving  a  relish  to  the  objects 
of  its  pursuit;  and  ndne  mdre  M  for  this  purpose  than  be^ 
nevolence  dr  humanity.  The  goods  of  fortune  are  spent 
in  one  gratification  or  another  :  The  miser,  who  accumu- 
lates his  ailnual  income^  and  lends  it  out  sA  interest,  has 
really  sperit  it  in  the  gratification  of  hi&  avarice.  And  k 
would  be  difiiciilt  to  show,  ^by  a  man  is  moire  a  loser  by 
a  generous  action^  than  by  any  other  method  o(  expence; 
sinicfe  the  utmost  which  he  can  attain j  by  the  most  elaborate 
selfishness^  i^  the  indulgence  of  some  afibction* 

Now  if  life,  without  pasision,  must  be  altogether  insipid 
and  tiresome ;  let  a  mafa  suppose  that  he  has  full  power  of 
modeykig  his  own  dispbsitioni'ahd  let  him  deliberate  what 
appetite  or  desirie  he  virould  choose  for  the  foundation  of 
his  hapfuness  and  enjoyment  Every  affection,  he  would 
observe,  when  gratified  by  success,  gives  a  satisfaction  pro- 
portioned to  its  force  and  violence :  But  besides  this  ad- 
vantage ccmimon  to  all,  thb  immediate  feeling  of  benevo^ 
leface  ^nd  firiendship,  humanity  and  kindness,  is  sweet, 
smooth,  tender  and  iq^reeable,  independent  of  all  fortune 
and  accidents.  These  virtues  are  besides  attended  with  a 
pleasing  consciousness  or  remembrance,  and  keep  us  in 
humour  with  ourselves  ds  well  as  others;  while  we  retain 
the  agreeabte  reflection  of  having  done  our  part  towards 
mankind  and  sodety.  And  though  all  men  show  a  jea- 
lousy of  our  success  hi  the  pursuits  of  avarice  and  ambi- 
tion ;  yet  are  we  almost  sure  of  their  good-will  and  godd-* 
wisbesi  80  lon^  as  we  persevere  in  the  paths  of  virtile,  and 
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employ  ourselves  in  the  execation  of  generous  plans  ajsd 
purposes.  What  other  passion  i^  there  where  we  shall  find 
so  many  advantages  united;  an  agreeable  sentimenti  a 
pleasing  consciousness,  a  good  reputation?  But  of  these 
truths>  we  may  observe,  men  ari^  of  themselves,  pretty 
much  conTinoed;  nor  are  they  d^^ient  in: their  duty  to 
society,  because  they  would  not  wish  to  be  g^i^erous,  friend* 
ly,  and  humane;  but  because  they  do  not  fisel  thanselves 
"such.  '      . 

Treating  vice  with  the  greatest  candour,  and  making  it 
all  possible  concessions,  we  must  acknowledge  that  there  is 
not,  in  any  instance,  the  smallest  pretext  for  giving  it  the 
preference  above  virtue,  with  a  view  to  sdf-interest;  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  iii  the  case  of  justice,  where  a  man,  taking 
things  in  a  certain  light,  may  often  seem  to  be  a  loser  by 
his  integrity.  And  though  it  is  allowed  that,  without  a 
regard  to  property,  no  society  could  subsist ;  yet,  accord-^ 
ing  to  the  imperfect  way  in*  which  human  affairs  are  con- 
ducted, a  sensible  knave,  in  particular  Incidents,  may  think 
that  an  act  of  iniquity  or  infidelity  will  make  consider* 
able  addi^on  to  his  fortune,  without  causing  any  consider^ 
able  breach  in  the  social  union  and  confederacy.  That 
honesty  is  the  best  policy^  may  be  a  good  general  rule ;  but 
is  liable  to  many  exceptions.  And  he,  it  may  perhaps  be 
thought,  conducts  himself  with  most  wisdom,  who  ob- 
serves th€f  general  rule,  and  takes  advantage  of  all  the  ex* 
ceptions.  , 

I  must  confess^  that  if  a  man  think  that  this  reasoning 
much  requires  an  answer,  it  will  be  a  little  difficult  to  find 
any  which  will  to  him  appear  satisfactory  and  convincing. 
If  this  heart  rebel  not  against  such  pernicious  maxims,  if 
he  feel  no  reluctance  to  the  thoughts  of  villany  or  base- 
ness, he  has  indeed  lost  a  considerable  motive  to  virtue ; 
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and  we  may  expect,  that  his  practice  will  be  answerable  to 
his  speculation.  But  in  all  ingenuous  natures,  the  anti- 
pathy to  treachery  and  roguery  is  too  strong  to  be  coun- 
terbalanced by  any  views  of  profit  or  pecuniary  advantage. 
Inward  peace  of  mind,  consciousness  of  integrity^  a  satis- 
factory review  of  our  own  conduct;  these  are  circumstan- 
ces very  requisite  to  happiness,  and  will  be  cherished  and 
cultivated  by  every  honest  man  who  feels  the  importance 
of  them. 

Such  a  one  has,  besides,  the  frequent  sati$£a,ctioJa  of  see^ 
injj  knaves,  with  all  their  pretended  cunning  and  abilities^ 
betrayed  by  their  own  maxims ;  and  while  they  purpose  to 
cheat  with  moderation  and  secrecy,  a  tempting  incident 
occurs,  nature  is  frail,  and  they  give  into  the  snare ;  whence 
they  can  never  extricate  themselves^  without  a  total  loss  of. 
reputation,  aiid  the  forfeiture  of  all  future  trust  aad  confi- 
dence with  mankind. 

But  were  they  ever  so  secret  and  successful,  the  honest 
man,  if  he  has  any  tincture  of  philosophy,  or  even  common 
observation  and  refle»Ction,  will  discover  that  they  them- 
selves afe,  ill  the  end,  the  greiCtest  dupes,  and  have  sacri- 
ficed the  invaluable  enjoyment  of  a  character,  with  them- 
selves at  least,  fi>r  the  acqaisition  of  worUile^a  toys  and 
jgewgaws.  How  little  is  requisite  to  supply  the  necessities 
of  nature?  And  in  a  view  to  pleasure f  what  comparisoa 
between  the  unbought  satisfaction  of  conversation,  society, 
dtudy^  even  health  and  the  common  beauties  of  nature,  but 
above  all  the  peaceful  reflection  on  one's  own  conduct; 
What  comparison^  I  say,  between  these,  and  the  feverish, 
6mpty  amusements  of  luxury  and  expend?  These  natural 
pleasures,  indeed,  are  really  without  price ;  both  becaiMie 
they  are  below  all  price  in  their  attainment,  and  above  it 
in  their  enjoyment. 

VOL.  n.  Y 
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CONCEBNING  MORAL  SENTIMENT. 

■ 

±w  the  foregoing  liypothesis  be  received,  it  will  now  be 
easy  for  us  to  determine  the  question  first  started  ^9  concern- 
ing the  general  principles  of  morals;-  and  though  we  post- 
poned the  decision  of  that  questicMi)  lest  it  should  then  in* 
▼olve  us  in  intricate  speculations,  which  are  unfit  for  mo- 
ral discourses,  w^  may  resume  it  at  present,  and  examine 
how  far  either  reason  or  sentiment  enters  into  all  decisions 
of  praise  or  censure* 

One  principal  foundation  of  moral  praise  being  suppo* 
sed  to  lie  in  the  usefulness  of  any  quality  or  action,  it  is 
evident  that  reason  must  enter  for  a  considerable  share  in 
all  decisions  of  this  kind ;  since  nothing  but  that  faculty 
can  instruct  us  in  the  tendency  of  qualities  and  actions, 
and  point  out  their  beneficial  consequences  to  society  and 
to  their  possessors.  In  many  cases,  this  is  an  afiair  liable 
to  great  controversy :  Doubts  may  arise ;  opposite  interests 
may  occur ;  and  a  preference  must  be  given  to  one  side, 
from  very  nice  views,  and  a  small  overbalance  of  utility. 
This  is  particularly  remarkable  in  questions  with  regard  to 
justice;  as  is,  indeed,  natural  to  suppose,  from  that  species 
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df  utilitjr  which  attends  this  virtue  *•  Were  every  single 
instance  of  justice>  like  that  of  benevolence^  useful  to  socie- 
ty ;  this  would  be  a  more  simple  state  of  the  case^  and  sel^^ 
dom  liable  to  great  controversy.  But  as  single  instanced  of 
justice  are  often  pernicious  in  their  first  and  immediate  ten- 
dency, and  as  the  advantage  to  society  results  only  from 
the  observance  of  the  general  rule,  and  from  the  concur- 
rencie  and  combination  of  several  persons  in  the  same  equi-^ 
table  conduct ;  the  case  here  becomes  more  intricate  and 
involved.  The  various  circumstanciss  of  society ;  the  va- 
rious consequences  of  any  practice ;  the  various  interests 
which  may  be  proposed :  These,  on  many  occasions,  are 
doubtful,  and  subject  to  great  discussion  and  inquiry.  The 
object  of  municipal  laws  is  to  fix  all  the  questions  with  re- 
gard to  justice :  The  debates  of  civilians,  the  reflections  of 
politicians,  the  precedents  of  history  and  public  records^ 
are  all  directed  to  the  same  purpose.  And  a  very  accu- 
rate reason  or  judgment  is  often  requisite,  to  give  the  true 
determination,  amidst  such  intricate  doubts  arising  from 
obscure  or  opposite  utilities. 

But  though  reason,  when  fiiDy  assisted  and  improved^ 
be  sufficient  to  instruct  us  in  the  pernicious  or  useful  ten^ 
dency  of  qualities  and  actions ;  it  is  not  alone  sufiicieht  to 
produce  any  moral  blame  or  approbation.  Utility  is  only 
a  tendency  to  a  certain  end;  and  were  the  end  totally  in- 
different to  UB,  we  should  feel  the  same  indifference  towards 
the  means.  It  is  requisite  a  sentiment  should  here  display 
itself,  in  order  to  give  a  preference  to  the  useful  above  the 
pernicious  tendencies.  This  sentiment  can  be  no  other 
than  a  feeling  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  a  resent- 
ment of  their  misery ;  since  these  are  the  different  end^ 
which  virtue  and  vice  have  a  tendency  to  promote.    Here^ 

*  See  Appendix  II L 
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tber€£>re)  reason  instruets  us  in  tbe  several  tendencies  of 
actions,  and  humauity  makes  a  distinction  in  &¥Ottr  of 
those  who  are  usefiil  and  ben^oial. 

This  partition  betveen  the  Realties  of  understanding 
and  sentiment^  in  all  moral  decisions,  aoenis  clear  from  the 
Receding  hypothesis  :  But  I  shall  siqipose  that.Iqrpothe* 
m  fabe.  It  will  thai  be  requisite  to  look  ont  fi>r  some 
other  theory  that  may  be  satisfauslory ;  and  I  dare  venture 
to  a£5rm,  tnat  none  such  will  ever.be  found,  so  long  as  we 
suppose  reason  to  be  the  sole  source  of  morab.  To  prove 
this,  it  will  be  proper  to  weigh  the  five  fblkming  consider* 


/ 

ations: 


L  It  is  easy  for  a  false  hypothesis  to  maintain  some  ap* 
pearance  of  truth,  while  it  keeps  wholly  in  generals,  makes 
use  of  undefined  terms,  and  employs  comparisons  instead 
of  instances.  This  is  particularly  remarkable  in  that  phi- 
losophy which  ascribes  the  discernment  of  all  moral  dis^ 
tinctions  to  reason  alone,  without  the  concurrence  of  aeO" 
timent.  It  is  impossible  that,  in  any  particular  instaucey 
this  hypothesis  can  so  much  as  be  rendered  intelligible^ 
whatever  specious  figure  it  may  make  in  general  declama- 
tions and  discourses.  Examine  the  crime  of  ingratitude^ 
for  instance,  which  has  place  wherever  we  observe  good"* 
will^  expressed  and  known,  together  with  good  ofiices  per* 
formed  on  the  one  side,  and  a  return  of  iU«will  or  indifle* 
rence,  with  ill  offices  or  neglect  on  the  other :  Anatomise 
all  these  circumstances,  and  examine,  by  your  reason  alone, 
in  what  consists  the  demerit  or  blame :  You  never  will 
come  to  any  issue  or  conclusion. 

Reason  judges  either  of  matter  of  fact  or  of  relations* 
Inquire  then  Jirst,  where  is  that  matter  of  fact  which  we 
here  call  crime ;  point  it  out ;  determine  the  time  of  its 
existence;  describe  its  essence  or  nature;  explain  the  sense 
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or  faculty  to  which  it  discoTcrs  itself.  It  resides  in  thd 
mind  of  the  person  who  is  ungratefol.  He  must^  there«> 
fore,  feel  it,  and  be  conscious  of  it  But  nothing  is  there 
except  the  passion  of  ilk  will  or  absolute  indifference.  You 
cannot  say,  that  these  of  themselves  always,  and  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, are  crimes.  No :  They  are  only  crimes  when 
directed  towards  persons  who  have  before  expi^ssed  and 
displayed  good-will  towards  us.  Gondequently,  we  may 
infer  that  the  crime  of  ingratitude  is  not  any  particular  in^ 
dividual^c^  ;  but  arises  from  a  complication  of  circum- 
stances, which,  being  presented  to  the  spectator,  excites  the 
sentiment  of  blame,  by  the  particular  structure  and  fabric 
of  his  mind. 

This  representation,  you  say,  is  false.  Crime,  indeed, 
consists  not  in  a  particular  Jixctf  of  whose  reality  we  are 
assured  by  reason ;  but  it  consists  in  certain  moral  rela^ 
turns  discovered  by  reason,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  dis- 
cover, by  reason,  the  truths  of  geometry  or  algebra.  But 
what  are  the  relations,  I  ask,  of  which  you  here  talk  ?  In 
the  case  stated  above,  I  see  first  good-will  and  good  ofii- 
oes  in  one  person ;  then  Ul-will  and  ill  offices  in  the  othen 
Between  these  there  is  the  relation  of  contrariety.  Doea 
the  crime  consist  in  that  relation  ?  But  suppose  -a  person 
bore  me  ill-will  or  did  me  ill  offices ;  and  I,  in  returii, 
were  indifferent  towards  him,  or  did  him  good  offices : 
Here  is  the  same  reUtion  oi  contrariety  s,  and  yet  my  con« 
duct  is  often  highly  laudable.  Twist  and  turn  this  matter 
as  much  as  yon  will,  you  can  never  rest  the  morality  on 
relation,  but  must  have  recourse  to  the  decisions  of  senti- 
ment. 

When  it  is  affirmed,  that  two  and  three  are  equal  to 
the  half  of  ten,  this  relation  of  equality  I  understand  per- 
fectly.   I  conceive,  that  ^f  ten  be  divided  into  two  parts. 
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of  which  the  one  has  as  many  units  as  the  other,  and  if 
an;  of  these  parts  be  compf^red  to  two  added  to  three,  it 
will  contain  as  many  units  as  that  compouqd  number.  But 
when  you  draw  thence  a  comparison  to  poral  relations^  I 
own  that  }  am  altogether  at  a  loss  to  understand  you.  A 
moral  action,  a  crime,  such  as  ingratitude,  is  a  complicated 
.  object.  Does  the  morality  consist  in  the  relation  of  its 
parts  to  each  other  ?  {low  ?  After  what  manner  ?  Specify 
the  relation  :  Qe  more  particular  and  explicit  in  yoqr  pro- 
positions ;  and  yoH  wiU  easily  s^e  their  falsehood. 

No,  say  you,  the  morality  consists  in  tbei  relation  of  ac- 
tions to  the  rule  of  right ;  and  they  are  denominated  good 
or  ill,  according  as  they  agree  or  disagree  with  it.  What 
then  is  this  rule  of  right?  In  what  does  it  consist  i  How 
is  it  determined  ?  By  reason,  you  say,  which  examines  tbo 
moral  relations  of  aptions.  So  tbi^t  moral  relations  are  de- 
termined by  the  comparison  of  actions  to  a  rule.  And  that 
rule  is  determined  by  considering  the  qiotqI  relations  of 
objects^     Is  not  this  fine  reasoning  ? 

All  this  is  metaphysics,  you  cry.  That  is  enough ;  There 
needs  nothing  more  to  give  a  strong  presumption  of  false- 
hood. Yes,  reply  I :  Here  are  metaphysics,  surely ;  But 
they  are  all  on  your  side,  who  advance  an  abstruse  hypo- 
thesis, whiph  can  never  be  made  intelligible,  npr  quadrate 
with  any  particular  instance  or  illustration.  The  hypo- 
thesis which  we  embrace  is  plain.  It  maintains  that  mo- 
rality is  determined  by  sentiment.  It  defines  virtue  to  be 
*mhatever  mental  action  or  quqlity,  give^  tQ^  a  spectator  the 
pieasing  sentiment  of  approbation ;  and  vice  the  contrary. 
We  then  proceed  to  examine  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  to  wit, 
what  actions  have  this  influence:  We  consider  all  the  cir- 
cumstances  in  which  these  actions  agree ;  and  thence  en- 
^le^vour  to  e^r^ct  sopi^  general  pbserviitipns  with  regard 
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to  these  sentiments.  If  you  call  this  metaphysics,  and  find 
anything  abstruse  here,  you  need  only  conclude,  that  your 
turn  of  mind  is  not  suited  to  the  moral  sciences. 

II.  When  a  man  at  any  time  deliberates  concerning  his 
own  conduct,  (as,  whether  he  had  better,  in  a  particular 
emergence,  assist  a  brother  or  a  benefactor),  he  must  con« 
»ider  these  separate  relations,  with  all  the  circumstances  and 
situations  of  the  persons,  in  order  to  determine  the  supe- 
rior  duty  and  obligation  :  And  in  order  to  determine  the 
proportion  of  lines  in  any  triangle,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
the  nature  of  that  figure,  and  the  relations  which  its  seve- 
ral parts  bear  to  each  other.  But  notwithstanding  this  ap- 
pearing similarity  in  the  two  cases,  there  is  at  bottom  an 
extreme  difference  between  them.  A  speculative  reasoner 
concerning  triangles  or  circles,  considers  the  several  known 
and  given  relations  of  the  parts  of  these  figures ;  and  thence 
infers  some  unknown  relation,  which  is  dependent  on  the 
&rmer.  But  in  moral  deliberations  we  must  be  acquaint- 
ed, beforehand,  with  all  the  objects,  and  all  their  relations 
to  each  other ;  and  firom  a  comparison  of  the  whole,  fix 
our  choice  or  approbation.  No  new  fact  to  be  ascertained : 
No  new  relation  to  be  discovered.  All  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  are  supposed  to  be  laid  before  us^  ere  we  can 
fix  any  sentence  of  blame  or  approbation.  If  any  mate- 
rial circumstance  be  yet  unknown  or  doubtful,  we  must 
first  employ  our  inquiry  or  intellectual  faculties  to  assure 
us  of  it;  and  must  suspend  for  a  time  all  moral  decision  or 
sentiment.  While  we  are  ignorant  whether  a  man  were 
a^ressor  or  not,  how  can  we  determine  whether  the  per- 
son who  killed  him  he  criminal  or  innocent  ?  But  after 
every  circumstance,  every  relation  is  known,  the  under- 
standing has  no  farther  roopi  to  operate,  nor  any  object 
on  which  it  could  employ  itsel£    The  approbation  or  blame 
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whrch  then  ensuesy  cannot  be  the  wor)c  of  the  jodgmenty 
but  of  the  heart;  and  is  not  a  specalati?e  proposition  or 
affirmation,  bat  an  active  feeling  or  sentiment  In  the  dis- 
quisitions of  the  understandingt  from  known  eircumstances 
and  relations,  we  infer  some  new  and  unknown.  In  moral 
decisions,  all  the  circumstances  and  relations  must  be  pre* 
viously  known  }  and  the  mind,  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  whole,  feels  some  new  impression  of  a&ction  or  dis* 
gust,  ebteem  or  contempt,  approbation  or  blame* 

Hence  the  great  di£ference  between  a  mistake  of /act 
and  one  of  right  g  and  hence  the  reason  why  the  one  is 
commonly  criminal  and  not  the  other.  When  GEdipus 
killed  Laius,  he  was  ignorant  of  the  relation,  and  from  cir- 
cumstances, innocent  and  inyoluntary,  formed  erroneous 
opinions  ooncerning  the  action  which  he  committed.  But 
when  Nero  killed  Agrippina,  all  the  relations  between  him- 
self and  the  person,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  fact, 
were  previously  known  to  hini :  But  the  motive  of  revenge, 
er  fear,  or  interest,  prevailed  in  his  savage  heart  over  the 
sentiments  of  duty  and  humanity.  And  when  we  express 
that  detestation  against  him,  to  whi^  he  himself  in  a  lit- 
lie  time  became  insensible;  it  is  not  that  we  see  any  rela- 
tions of  which  he  was  ignorant,  but  that,  from  the  recti* 
tude  of  our  disposition,  we  feel  sentiments  against  whidi 
he  was  hardened,  from  flattery  and  a  long  perseverimce  in 
the  most  enormous  crimes.  In  these  sentiment  then,  not 
in  a  discovery  of  relations  of  any  kind,  do  all  moral  deter- 
minations consist.  Before  we  can  pretend  to  form  any 
decision  of  this  kind,  every  thing  must  be  known  and  as- 
certained on  the  side  of  the  object  or  actton«  Nothing  re- 
mams  but  to  Ceely  on  our  part,  some  sentiment  of  blame  or 
approbation,  whence  ire  pronounce  the  action  criminal  or 
virtoous. 
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IIL  This  doctrine  will  become  still  more  evident,  if  we 
compare  moral  beauty  with  natural)  to  which,  in  many 
particulars,  it  bears  so  near  a  resemblance.  It  is  on  the 
proportion,  relation,  and  position  of  parts,  that  all  natural 
beauty  depends ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  thence  to  infer, 
that  the  perception  of  beauty,  like  that  of  truth  in  geomcr 
trical  problems,  consists  wholly  in  the  perception  of  rela- 
tions, and  was  performed  entirely  by  the  understanding  or 
intellectual  faculties.  In  all  the  sciences,  our  mind,  from 
the  known  relations,  investigates  the  unknown  :  But  in  all 
decisions  of  taste  or  external  beauty,  al]  the  relations  are 
beforehand  obvious  to  the  eye ;  and  we  thence  proceed  to 
feel  a  sentiment  of  complacency  or  disgust,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  object,  and  disposition  of  our  organs. 

Euclid  has  fully  explained  all  the  qualities  of  the  circle; 
but  has  not,  in  any  proposition,  said  a  word  of  its  beauty. 
The  reason  is  evident.  The  beauty  is  not  a  quality  of  the 
cirale.  It  lies  not  in  any  part  of  the  line,  whose  parts  are 
equally  distant  from  a  compion  centre.  It  is  only  the  ef» 
feet,  which  that  figure  produces  upon  the  mind,  whose  pe* 
euliar  fabric  or  structure  renders  it  susceptible  of  such  sen* 
timents.  In  vain  would  you  look  for  it  in  the  circle,  or 
seek  it,  either  by  your  senses  or  by  mathematical  reason- 
ings, in  all  the  properties  of  that  figure. 

Attend  to  Paixabio  and  Perrault,  while  they  explain 
all  the  parts  and  proportions  of  a  pillar :  They  talk  of  the 
cornice  and  frieze,  and  base  and  entablature,  and  shaft  and 
architrave  ;  and  give  the  description  and  position  of  each 
of  these  members.  But  should  you  ask  the  description  and 
position  of  its  beauty,  they  Would  readily  reply,  that  the 
beauty  is  not  in  any  of  the  parts  or  members  of  apijlar, 
but  results  from  the  whole,  when  that  complicated  figure 
is  presented  to  an  intelligent  mind,  susceptible  to  those 
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finer  sensations.  Till  such  a  spectator  appear,  there  is 
nothing  but  a  figure  of  such  particular  dioiensions  and 
proportions. ;  From  hiji  sentiments  alone  arise  its  elegance 
and  beauty. 

Again,  attend  to'  Cicero,  while  be  paints  the  crimes  of  a 
Verres  or  a  Catiline;  you  must  acknowledge  that  the  mo- 
ral turpitude  results,  in  the  same  manner,  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  whole,  when  presented  to  a  being  whose 
organs  have  such  a  particular  structure  and  formation. 
The  orator  may  paint  rage,  insolence,  barbarity,  on  the 
one  side :  Meekness,  sufiering,  sorrow,  innocence^  on  the 
otlier.  But  if  you  feel  no  indignation  or  compassion  arise 
in  you  from  this  complication  of  chrcumstances,  you  would 
in  vain  ask  him,  in  what  consists  the  crime  or  villany  which, 
he  so  vehemently  exclaims  against :  At  what  time,  or  on 
yrhat  subject,  it  first  began  to  exist :  And  what  has  a  few 
months  afterwards  become  of  it,  when  every  disposition 
and  thought  of  all  the  actors  is  totally  altered  or  annihila- 
ted. No  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given  to  any  of  these 
questions  upon  the  abstract  hypothesis  of  morals ;  and  we 
must  at  last  acknowledge,  that  the  crime  or  immorality  i& 
no  particular  fact  or  relation,  which  can  be  the  object  of 
the  understanding,  but  arises  entirely  from  the  sentiment 
of  disapprobation,  which,  by]the  structure  of  human  nature* 
we  unavoidably  feel  on  the  apprehension  pf  barbarity  or 
treachery, 

IV.  Inanimate  objects  may  bear  to  each  other  all  the 
same  relations  which  we  observe  in  moral  agents,  though 
the  former  can  never  be  the  object  of  love  or  hatred,  nor 
are  consequently  susceptible  of  merit  or  iniquity.  A  young 
tree,  which  overtops  and  destroys  its  parcpt,  stands  in  all 
the  same  relations  with  Nero,  when  he  murdered  Agrippi- 
^a ;  and  if  morality  consisted  merely  in  relations*  would^ 
^0  doubt,  be  equally  criminal. 
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y.  It  appears  evident,  that  the  ultimate  ends  of  human 
actions  can  never,  in  any  case,  be  accounted  for  by  reason^ 
but  recommend  themselves  entirely  to  the  sentiments  and 
affections  of  mankind,  without  any  dependence  on  the  in- 
tellectual faculties.  Ask  a  man,  *why  he  uses  exercise  i  he 
will  answer,  became  he  desires  to  keep  his  health.  If  you 
then  inquire,  *mhy  he  desires- health  ;  he  will  readily  reply, 
because  sickness  is  painful.  If  you  push  your  inquiries  far- 
ther, and  desire  a  reason,  'wht^  he  hates  pain,  it  is  impossi- 
ble he  CQU  ever  give  any.  This  is  an  ultimate  ^nd»  and  is 
never  referred  to  any  other  object. 

Perhaps,  to  your  second  question,  why  he  desires  health  / 
he  may  also  reply,  that  it  is  necessary  Jbr  the  exercise  of  his 
calling.  If  you  ask,  why  he  is  anxious  on  that  head  ;  he  will 
answer,  because  he  desires  to  get  money.  If  you  demand. 
Why  ?  It  is  the  instrument  of  pleasure,  says  he.  And  be* 
yond  this  it  is  an  absurdity  to  ask  for  a  reason.  It  is  im- 
possible there  can  be  a  progress  in  irifinitum,  and  that 
one  thing  can  always  be  a  reason  why  another  is  desired. 
Something  must  be  desirable  on  its  own  account,  and  be* 
Qause  of  its  immediate  accord  or  agreement  witli  human 
sentiment  and  affection. 

Now  as  virtue  is  an  end,  and  is  desirable  on  its  own  ac- 
count, without  fee  or  reward,  merely  for  the  immediate 
satisfaction  which  it  conveys,  it  is  requisite  that  there 
should  be  some  sentiment  which  it  touches ;  some  internal 
taste  or  feeling,  or  whatever  you  please  to  call  it,  which  dis- 
tinguishes moral  good  and  evil,  and  which  embraces  the 
one  and  rejects  the  other. 

Thus  the  distinct  boundaries  and  offices  of  reason  and 
of  taste  are  easily  ascertained.  The  former  conveys  t)ie 
knowledge  of  truth  and  falsehood :  The  latter  gives  the 
sentiment  of  beauty  and  deformity,  vice  and  yirtue.    Th^ 
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one  discovers  objects,  as  they  really  stand  in  nature,  with- 
out addition  or  diminution :  The  other  has  a  productive 
feculty ;  and  gliding  or  staining  all  natural  objects  with  the 
colours  borrowed  from  internal  sentiment,  raises,  in  a  man« 
ner,  a  new  creation.    Reason,  being  cool  and  disengaged, 
is  no  motive  to  action,  and  directs  only  the  impulse  received 
from  appetite  or  inclination,  by  showing  us  the  means  of 
attaining  happiness  or  avoiding  misery.    Taste,  as  it  gives 
pleasure  or  pain,  and  thereby  constitutes  happiness  or  mi* 
sery,  becomes  a  motive  to  action,  and  is  the  first  spring  or 
impulse  to  desire  and  volition.     From  circumstances  and 
relations,  known  or  supposed,  the  former  leads  us  to  the 
discovery  of  the  concealed  and  unknown.    After  all  cir- 
cumstances and  relations  are  laid  before  us,  the  latter  makes 
us  feel  from  the  whole  a  new  sentiment  of  blame  or  ap« 
probation.    The  standard  of  the  one,  being  founded  on 
the  nature  of  thitigs,  is  eternal  and  inflexible,  even  by  the 
wiS  of  the  Supreme  Being:  The  standard  of  the  others 
arising  from  the  internal  frame  and  constitution  of  animals, 
is  ultimately  derived  from  that  Supreme  Will,  which  be- 
stowed on  each  being  its  peculiar  nature,  and  arranged  the 
several  classes  and  orders  of  existence. 
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OF  SELF-LOVE. 

1  HERE  is  a  principle  supposed  to  prevail  among  tnanji 
which  is  utterly  incompatible  with  all  virtue  or  moral  sen- 
timent ;  and  as  it  can  proceed  from  nothing  but  the  most 
depraved  disposition,  so  in  its  turn  it  tends  still  further  to 
encourage  that  depravity.     This  principle  is,  that  all  bene*^ 
volence  is  mere  hypocrisy,  friendship  a  cheat,  public  spirit 
a  &rce^  fidelity  a  snare  to  procure  trust  and  confidence ; 
and  that,  while  all  of  us,  at  bottom,  pursue  only  our  pri- 
vate interest,  we  wear  these  fair  disguises,  in  order  to  put 
others  off  their  guard,  and  expose  them  the  more  to  our 
wiles  and  machinations.     What  heart  one  must  be  pos- 
sessed of  who  professes  such  principles,  and  who  feels  no 
interna]  sentiment  that  belies  so  pernicious  a  theory,  it  is 
easy  to  imagine ;  and  also,  what  degree  of  affection  and 
benevolence  he  can  bear  to  a  species,  whom  he  represents 
under  such  odious  colours,  and  supposes  so  little  suscepti- 
ble of  gratitude  or  any  return  of  affection.     Or  if  we  should 
not  ascribe  these  principles  wholly  to  a  corrupted  heart, 
we  must,  at  least,  account  for  them  from  the  most  careless 
and  precipitate  examination.     Superficial  reasoner%  in- 
deed, observing  many  false  pretences  among  mankind,  and 
feeling,  perhaps,  no  very  strong  restraint  in  their  own  dis- 
position, might  draw  a  general  and  a  hasty  conclusiony 
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that  all  is  eqaally  corrupted ;  and  that  med,  different  froid 
all  other  animals,  and  indeed  from  all  other  species  of  ex- 
istence, admit  of  no  degrees  of  good  or  bad,  but  are,  in 
every  instance,  the  same  creatures  tinder  different  dis- 
guises and  appearances. 

There  is  another  principle,  somewhat  resembling  the 
former,  which  has  been  much  insisted  on  by  philosophers^ 
and  has  been  the  foundation  of  many  a  system ;  that,  what-^ 
ever  affection  one  may  feel,  or  imagine  he  feels  for  others^ 
no  passion  is,  or  can  be  disinterested ;  that  the  most  ge- 
nerous friendship,  however  sincere,  is  a  modification  of 
«elf-love ;  and  that,  even  unknown  to  ourselves,  we  seek 
iOnly  our  own  gratification,  while  we  appear  the  most  deep 
ly  engaged  in  schemes  for  the  liberty  and  happiness  of 
mankind.  By  a  turn  of  imagination,  by  a  refinement  of 
reflection^  by  an  enthusiasm  of  passion,  we  seem  to  take 
part  in  the  interests  of  others,  and  imagine  ourselves  di« 
vested  of  all  selfish  considerations.  But,  at  bottom,  ths 
most  generous  patriot,  and  most  niggardly  miser,  the 
bravest  hero,  and  most  abject  coward,  have,  in  ev«*y  ac^^ 
tion,  an  equal  regard  to  their  own  happiness  and  welfare. 

Whoever  concludes,  from  the  seeming  tendency  of  thn 
opinion^,  that  those  who  ^ake  profession  of  it  cannot  pos« 
sibly  feel  the  true  sentiments  of  benevolence,  or  have  any 
regard  for  genuine  virtue,  will  oft«i  find  himself,  in  prao*- 
tice^  very  much  mistaken.  Probity  and  honour  were  no 
strangers  to  Epicurus  and  his  sect.  Atticus  and  Horace 
seem  to  have  enjoyed  from  natare,  and  cultivated  by  re»- 
flection,  as  generous  and  friendly  dispositions  as  any  dis- 
ciple of  the  austerer  schools ;  and  among  the  moderns^ 
Hobbes  and  Locke,  who  maintained  the  selfish  system  of 
morals,  lived  irreproachable  lives  i  though  the  former  lay 
not  under  any  restraint  of  religiotiy  which  m%bt  supply 
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•the  defects  of  his  philosophy.  An  Epicurean  or  a  Hob« 
bist  readily  allows,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  friendship 
in  the  world  without  hypocrisy  or  disguise ;  though  he 
inay  attempt,  by  a  philosophical  chemistry,  to  resolve  the 
elements  of  this  passion,  if  I  may  so  speak,  into  those  of 
another,  and  explain  every  affection  to  be  self-love,  twisted 
and  moulded,  by  a  particular  turn  of  imagination,  into  a 
variety  of  appearances.  But  as  the  same  turn  of  imafgina- 
tion  prevails  not  in  every  man,  nor  gives  the  same  direc- 
tion to  the  original  passion,  this  is  sufficient,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  selfish  system^  to  make  the  widest  difference  in 
human  characters,  and  denominate  one  nian  virtuous  and 
humane,  another  vicious  and  meanly  interested.  I  esteem 
the  man,  whose  self-love,  by  whatever  means,  is  so  direct'- 
ed  as  to  give  him  a  concern  for  others,  and  render  him 
serviceable  to  society;  as  I  hate  or  despise  him,  who  has 
no  regard  to  any  thing  beyond  his  own  gratifications  and 
enjoyments.  In  vain  would  you  suggest,  that  these  cha- 
racters, though  seemingly  opposite,  are  at  bottom  the  same, 
'  and  that  a  very  inconsiderable  turn  of  thought  forms  the 
whole  difference  between  them.  Each  character^  notwich- 
standing  these  inconsiderable  differences,  appears  to  me, 
in  practice,  pretty  durable  and  untransmutable;  and  I  find 
•not  in  this  more  than  in  other  subjects,  that  the  natural 
sentiments,  arising  from  the  general  appearances  of  things, 
are  easily  destroyed  by  subtile  reflections  concerning  the 
minute  origin  of  these  appearances.  Does  not  the  lively, 
cheerful  colour  of  a  Countenance,  inspire  me  with  compla- 
cency and  pleasure,  even  though  I  learn  fix>m  philosophy, 
that  all  difierence  of  complexion  arises  fix>m  the  most  mi- 
nute di^rences  of  thickness,  in  the  most  minute  parts  of 
the  skin,  by  means  of  which  a  superficies  is  qualified  to  re- 
flect one  of  the  original  colours  of  light,  and  absorb  the 
others? 
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But  tbongh  the  queation,  concerning  the  tmiversal  or 
partial  selfishness  of  man»  be  not  so  material,  as  is  usuallj 
imagined,  to  morality  and  practice^  it  is  certainly  of  con- 
sequence in  the  speculative  science  of  human  nature,  and 
is  a  proper  object  of  curiosity  and  inquiry*  It.  may  not, 
.  therefore,  be  unsuitablej  in  this  places  to  be^ow  a  few  re- 
flections upon  it  ^. 

The  most  obvious  objection  to  the  Selfish  hypothesis  i% 
that  as  it  is  contrary  to  common  feeling  and  our  most  un- 
prejudiced notions,  there  is  required  the  highest  stretch  q( 
philosophy  to  establish  so  ei:traordinary  a  paradox.  To 
the  most  careless  observer,  there  appear  to  be  such  dispo- 
sitions as  benevolence  and  generosity }  such  affections  as 
love,  friendship,  compassion,  gratitude.  These  sentiments 
have  their  causes,  effects,  objects,  and  operations,  marked 
by  common  language  and  observation,  and  plainly  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  selfish  passions.  And  as  this  i^ 
the  obvious  appearance  of  things^  it  must  be  admitted,  till 
some  hypotheius  be  discovered,  which,  by  penetrating  deep^ 
er  into  human  nature,  may  prove  the  former,  affections  to 
be  nothing  but  modifications  of  the  latter.  All  attempts 
of  this  kind  have  hitherto  proved  fruitless,  a^d  seem  to 
h^ve  proceeded  entirely  from  that  love  of  simpliciti^,  which 
has  been  the  source  of  much  false  reasoning  ih.phil(^phy. 
I  shall  not  here  enter  into  any  detail  on  the  present  sub- 
ject. Many  able  philosophers  have  shown  the  insufficiency 
of  these  systems  i  and  I  shsJl  take  for  granted  what,  I  be- 
lieve, the  smallest  reflection  will  make  evident  to  every  im- 
partial inquirer^ 

But  the  nature  of  the  subject  furnishes  the  strongest  pre- 
sumption, that  no  better  system  will  ever»  for  the  future^ 
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be  inventecl,  iil  order  to  aUcouikt  for  the  origin  of  the  be- 
nevolent from  the  selfish  aflfectiotis,  and  reduce  all  the  Tii- 
rioas  emotions  of  the  human  mind  to  a  perfect  simplicity. 
The  case  is  not  the  same  in  this  species  of  philosophy  a^ 
in  physics.     Many  an  hjrpotbesis  !n  nature^  contrary  to 
fitst  appearances,  hfts  been  ibundi  on  more  accurate  scru- 
tiny, solid  and  satisfactory^     Instances  of  this  kind  are  so 
frequent,  that  a  judicious  as  well  as  witty  philosopher  ^,  has 
ventured  to  affirm,  if  there  be  more  than  one  way,  in  which 
any  phenomenon  may  be  produced^  that  there  is  a  generd 
))resumption  for  its  arising  from  the  causes  which  are  the 
least  obvious  and  familiar.     But  the  presumption  alwaya 
lies  on  the  othet  side,  ih  all  inquiries  concerning  the  ori- 
gin of  our  pasdions,  and  of  the  interd£il  operations  of  the 
humsih  tnlndi    The  simplest  and  most  obvious  cause^ 
which  can  there  be  assigned  for  .any  phenomenon,  is  pro*- 
bably  the  true  one.    When  a  philosopher,  in  the  explica^ 
tion  of  his  system,  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  some  very 
intricate  and  refined  reflections,  and  td  suppose  fhem  es*> 
sential  to  the  pt^ticticto  bf  any  passion  or  emotion,  we 
have  reason  to  be  extremely  on  our  guard  against  so  fal- 
lacious an  hypothesis.    The  affections  are  not  susceptible 
of  any  impression  from  the  refinements  of  reason  or  ima*- 
gination ;  and  it  is  always  found,  that  a  vigorous  exertion! 
of  the  latter  faculties,  neciessarily,  fh>m  the  narrow  capacity 
of  the  human  mind,  destroys  all  activity  id  the  formei". 
Our  predominant  motive  or  intention  is,  indeed^  ftequent^ 
ly  concealed  from  ourselves,  when  it  is  mingled  and  con<* 
founded  with  othei*  motives,  which  the  mind,  from  vttnity 
or  self-conceit,  is  desirous  of  supposing  more  prevalent  i 
But  there  is  no  instance,  thut  a  concealment  of  this  naturtf 
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has  ever  arifMn  firam  tbe  nbrtrufleoess  and  intrioMy  of  tli^ 
«u>tiTe.  A  mm  that  haa  loit  a  friend  apd  patiiw  mmr 
flatter  himaeift  ibat  all  his  gdef  arkes  flrDin  geoeKNis  acnli- 
ipentsy  without  any  nurture  of  navTQv  pr  iplerested  conv- 
derations :  But  a  man  that  grieyes  for  a  valuably  friend 
who  needed  his  patronage  and  proteetion  i  bow  eaa  we 
appose  Aat  his  pasaiopate  tenderness  arises  from  some' 
meUqd&jpaiGal  rc^gavda  to  a  setf-intef e^t^  whii^h  hm  no  foiin^ 
dation  or  reatitjs  ?  We  may  as  wdl  imagiw  that  minute 
wheels  and  spr^DgH  like  those  pf  a  watch,  give  motion  to  a 
loaded  waggw,  as  aeooont  fov  the  ori^  of  passion  from 
mkok  abstruse  reflections. 

Aniinals  a«e  found  smceptiUe  oChindnesSy  both  to  their 
own  species  and  t»  nnrs  s  no?  is  tberej  in  this  case»  the 
kivit  su^ioon  <^  difgaJfle  or  artiftce..  Shall  we  aooount 
for  all  tkeir  sentiments,  toot  from  refined  deductions  of 
self-interepil  ?  Or  if  we  adimt  a  diaiayterested  benevolence  in 
ibe  inforior  sfiecie^  by  what  rnle  of  analogy  can  we  refose 
it  in  the  snpepiov  ? 

Love  between  (he  senes  begrtsi  a  complacency  and  good- 
wiU,  very  distinct  firom  the  i^aftification  of  m  q;)petite> 
Tenderneps  to  their  ofiSipring}  in  all  sensibW  beings,  i^  o9mr 
inonly  able  alone  to  oonnterbalance  the  strongesi; :  mptjves 
pf  aelf-lovfb  and  has  no  manner  of  df|>endence  on  that  af- 
(action.  What  intorost  can  a  imd  mother  hai^  in  yiew, 
^ho  loses  her  he^th.  lity  a9si4nms  attendant  on  her  si^ 
ohild,  and  afterwai^  langnishes  at)d  dies  of  griy^,  when 
freed,  by  its  death,  from  tbn  slavecy  of  that  attendance  i 

Is  gratitii4^  no  affection  of  the  human  breasl^  or  is  that 
fk  wox4  merely,,  without  any  meaning  or  reality  ?  Haye  w^ 
9P  sad^ftptipn  m  one  man's  oetmpany  above  another^  and 
no  desire  of  the  welfare  of  our  friend,  even  though  absence 
or  death  should  prevent  us  from  aO  participation  in  it  ?  Or 
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vhat^iB  Hi  commonly  that  gives  us  any  pBrticipntioii  in  il^ 
eren  whiie  alive  and  present,  but  esur  affectton  aoid  tegased 
to  htni  ? 

Iliese  and  a  thousand  other  instances  aris  maths  of  a  ge^ 
neral. benevolence  in  human  nature,  where  no  r^a/ interest 
bindausto  the  ofa^ct.  And  how  an  m^ino/^  interest^ 
kno#n  and  avowed  for  such,  can  be  the  origin  of  any  pa»« 
sion'  or  emotion,  seems  difficult  to  explain.  No  satisfactory 
hypothesis  of  this  kind  has  yet  been  discovered ;  nor  is  there 
the  smallest  probabiiity  that  the  future  industry  of  meu 
will  ever  be'  attended  with  more  favourable  success. 

But  farther,  if  we  consider  rightly  of  the  matter,  we  shall 
find,  that  the  hypbthesb  which  allows  of  a  d^nterested 
benevolence,  distinct  from  sel&love,  has  really  more  m%pU^ 
city  in  it,  and  is  mote  conformable  to  the  analogy  of  Ba« 
ture,  than  that  which  pretends  to  resolve  ail  frieiidship  aind 
humanity  into  this  latter  principle.  There  are  bodily  want9 
or  appetites  ackdomlcdged  by  everyone,  whkh  necessarily* 
precede  all  sensual  enjoyment,  andcarry  us  directly  to  seek 
possession  of  the  object.  Thus,  hunger  and  thivsl  have 
eating  and  dritiking  for  their  end  i  and  frosi  t^  gratifica- 
tioif  of  ^ese'  primaly  appetites  arises  a  pleasure,  which  mayr 
become  the  ofcjeetr  of  another  species  of  desire  or  tndiAa** 
tibn  that  is  secoiidary  and  interested.  In  the  s«Kie  nmr-* 
ner,  there  are  mental  pasfsidns,  by  which  we  aire  iinpeHedf 
immediately  to  seek  parti4:t»lar  objects,  suck  as»  imie,  or 
power,  Dr  vengeance,  without  »»y  regard  to  iirterest;  and 
when  these  objects  afe  attained,  a  pleasing  enjoyment  6n« 
sues,  as  the  consequence  cf  our  indulged  affectiona^  ISi^ 
ture  most,  by  the  internal  frame  and  constitution  of  tbei 
mind,  give  an  original  propensity  to  fame  ere  we  can  rea{p( 
^any  pleasure  from  that  acquisition,  or  pursue  it  from  mo- 
tives of  self-love,  and  a  desire  of  happiness.  If  I  hare  no 
vanityi  I  take  no  delight  in  praise :  If  I  be  void  of  ambi*- 
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tion^  power  g^ves  vde  no  enjoyment :  If  I  be  not  angrjr, 
ihe  punishment  of  an  adversary  is  totally  indiflferent  to  me. 
In  all  these  cases,  there  is  a  passion  which  points  imme* 
diately  to  the  object,  and  constitutes  it  our  good  or  hap- 
piness ;  as  there  are  other  seooadary  passions  which  after* 
wards  arise,  and  pursue  it  as  a  part  of  our  happiness,  when 
once  it  is  constituted  such  by  our  original  a£fections.  Were 
there  no  appetite  of  any  kind  antecedent  to  self-love,  that 
propensity  could  scarcely  ever  exert  itself;  because  we 
should,  in  that  case,  have  fdt  few  and  slender  pains  or 
pleasures,  and  have  little  misery  or  happiness  to  avoid  or 
to  pursue* 

Now,  where  is  the  diflScultf  in  conceiving,  that  this  may 
Iflcewise  be  the  case  with  benevolence  and  friendship,  and 
that,  from  the  original  frame  of  our  temper,  we  may  fi^ 
a  desire  of  anodier's  happiness  or  good,  whieh^  by  means 
of  that  afiection,  becomes  our  own  good,  and  is  aflerwarda 
pursued,  from  the  combined  motives  of  benevolence  and 
seU^eojoyment  ?  Who  sees  not  that  vengeance,  from  the 
force  alone  of  passion,  may  be  so  eagerly  pursued,  aa  to 
make  ns  knowingly  neglect  every  consideration  of  ease,  in^ 
terest,  or  safety ;  and,  like  some  vindictive  animals^  infiMe 
our  very  souls  into  the  womids  we  give  an  enemy*  ?  And 
wliat  a  malignant  philosophy  musi  it  be  that  will  not  al- 
low, to  humanity  and  friendship^  the  same  privil^;eB  whiob 
are  imfisputably  granted  to  the  darker  passions  of  enmity 
and  res^tment  ?  Such  a  (rfiilosophy  is  more  like  a  satire 
than  a  true  delineation  or  description  of  human  nature } 
and  may  be  a  good  foundation  for  paradoxieri  wit  and 
taiUery,  but  is  a  very  bad  one  for  any  serious  argument  or 

reasoning. 

>  •  ' 

-*  Animasque  in  Tulnere  ponuat        Vvul 

Dum  alteii  noceat,  tui  negligeiu,  says  SuncA  of  Anger.  Ds  Inu  !•  u 
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SOME  VABTHEB  CONSIDERATIONS  WITH  BEGABD 

TO  grusTicE* 

1  H£  intention  of  this  Appendix  is  to  give  some  more  pur*" 
ticalar  exidicatioB  of  the  ori^  and  nature  of  Jostioei  and 
to  mark  tome  diffierenees  between  it  and  the  other  vlrtaes. 
V  The  social  virtues  of  humanity  and  benevolence  exeit 
their  influence  immediately,  by  a  direct  toidency  or  instinct^ 
which  diiefly  keeps  in  view,  the  simple  object,  moving  the 
aflSbctioBSf  and  corapvehends  not  any  scheme  or  system,  nor 
the  consequences  resulting  from  the  concurrence^  imitatioD, 
or  ^Kimple^  of  others.  A  parent  flies  to  the  relief  <^  his 
childi  transportedby  that  natural  sympathy  which  actuates 
hua^aod^whiah-afibrdB  no  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  sentH 
mentsor^  conduct  of  the  rest  of  mankind  in  like  circu0»* 
sttaiee^  A  generous  man.  checarfuUy  embraces  an  oppor* 
tuoily  of  serving  his  friend;  because  he  then  fisels  himself 
undep:  the  dominion  of  the  beneficent  affections ;  nor  is  he 
concerned  whether  any  other  person  in  the  universe  were 
ever  before  .|ictuiM«ed  by  such  noble  motives,  or  will  ever 
afterwards  pipve  their  influence.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
social  passions  have  in  view  a  single  individual  object,  and 
pursue  the  safety  or  happiness  alone  of  the  per^n  loved 
and  esteemed.  With  this  they  are  satisfied :  In  this  they 
acquiesce.    And  as  the  good  resulting  firom  their  benign 
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influence  is  in  itself  complete  and  entire^  it  also  excites  the  | 

moral  sentiment  of  approbation,  without  any  reflection  on 
farther  (consequences,  and  without  miy  more  enlarged  views 
of  the  concurrence  or  imitation  of  the  other  members  of 
society.  On  the  contrary, .  w^ita  thegepf  rous  friend  or  dis- 
interested patriot  to  stand  alone  in  the  practice  of  benefi-* 
pence;  this  would  rather  enhance  his  vdue  in  our  eyes,  and 
join  the  praise  of  rarity  and  noTclty  to  his  other  more  ex- 
alted mf^ts. 

The  case  is  pot  thesaibe  with  the  social  virtues  of  justice 
and  fidelity.  They  are  highly  useful,  or  indeed  absolutely 
necessary. to  the  well-being  of  ipahkind :  But  the  lieiiefit 
resulting  from  them  is  not  the  conaequence  of  every  indi« 
ndmil  single  act';  biU  ariieB;from  ^e  whole  sdieme  or  q^s- 
temi  ooneiirr^  in  by:  the  vhole,  or  the  greater  part  of  the 
society.  Gepanil  peace  and  order  a»e  the  attendants  ef  jus- 
tice,  or  a  gen^ocal  abstiii^use  firora  die:posi9esdons  of  others  t 
But  a  particular  regard  to  tbe  particnliir  right  of  one  indt- 
vidual  aiMzm  may  foequently^  ocaisideried  in  itse^fy  be  pro* 
iuctive  of  pernicifius  qcmseqaeqces*  Tbe^resoll  of  tlie  in« 
dindnal  acts  is  here,  in  maay  i»ilances,  directtyi^posite 
to  that  of  the  whole  system  of  actions;  •and4he  Jbrmer  may 
be  extremely  hurtful,  while  the  latter  is,  So  the  highest  de^ 
gree,  advantageous.  Bidies  inberitedfrom  a  parent' ai^  in 
a  bad  man's  han^  the  instrument  of  misehieC  The  right  oi 
successiiHi  may,  in  one  instance,  be  hurlful.  Its  benefit 
arises  only  from  the  observaqoeof  the  general  rote  |«  imd  it 
is  sufficient,  if  compensation  be  thereby  made  fei^all  the  ills 
and  inoooveniencies  which  flow  from  particular  characters 
and  situations. 

Cyrus,  yqung  and  inexperienced,  considered  only  the 
individval  case  before  him,  and  reflected  on  a  limited  fit- 
ness and  convenience,  w)ien  he  assi^ed  the  long  coat  to 
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the  uHbofy  and  die^hortobiKtto  Uie  other  of  «oiflUer  mm, 
HiB  gitf^^mor  iDstraeted  him  better  i  while  he  pointed  out 
nunre  enhurged  viewt  and  oonsequeneea^  and  infimned  hit 
pupil  of  the  general,  iafi^faiAt  niks,  neceBBaiy  to  sopport 
genelra}  peace  and  ovdet  m  wAeiff. 
.  Tbo'happineM  and  proqMir^  o£iBankind>  arising  from 
the  social  virtue*  of  benevolence  and  ita  eubdiviaionst  may 
be^onbpared  to  a  wialtf'  bailt  by  many  hands  $  whieh  ttiU 
riseb  (by  each  itone  tliat  u  heaped  opon  it,  and  redeiver  in« 
ereeie  piwportibnid  t»  thedittgence  and^eare  of  each  work- 
ipan;^  The  same  happiness^  nised  by  the  eoeial  virtue  of 
Inliceandita  subdivisions,  nnry  beeompafed  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  vmntt,  where  eaoh  indi  vidua!  etone  would,  of  itself; 
fidl  to  the  ground ;  nor  is  ijie  whrie  fiibrie  sapported  but 
bf  thenrahialasustan^^andecmibiiiationofitsiMrreBp 
inglMlrte.    ' 

AU'Che  laWs  of  natiirey  which  regailate  property,  as  wdl 
as^ailevritlaws^  are- geoercd,  and  regard  idone  some  esMii- 
tialoirea&dstancei«fthe.€a8e,  without  taking  into  consklera-* 
tibn.tbe  chMscters,  situations,  and  oonnections  of  the  per-* 
soncoohoerned,  or  any  ptfticsilar  consequences  which  may 
esButo:finosn  tbedeteitnination  of  these  kws^  in  any  parti- 
eakr  ease,  whkh  offtew.  They  deprive,  widiout  scruple,  a 
benefioent  man  of  ail  his  possessions,  if  acquired  by  mis- 
take^  widiont  a  good  title;,  in  order  to  bestow  them  on  a 
adfish  tauser,  who  has  aireaidy  beeped  up  immense  stores  of 
snperftoofeis  riches.  Public  utility  requires  that  property 
shioold  be  nq;iilated  by  general,  inflcsublendes;  and  though 
such  rules  are  adopted  as  best  serve  the  same  end  of  publie 
utility,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  prevent  all  particular 
hardships,  or  make  beneficial  oonseqncsKee  result  from 
every  individttal  case.  It  is  sufficient,  if  the  whole  plan  ot 
sdbeme  be.  neoes|nu7tOi.thcf  support  c^eivi^sedM^     and  if 


thsfbabiiioe cfgo^f  in  the nmm^do  thanelypffqMMdcrato 
much  above  Aat  of  eviL.  EvealhegoienlJawsoClfat^iiBi* 
vMWf  though  piftDoed  bgr  laSmtB  Wi$dam$  caaiioftaidhMle 
uttflrii  pr  inoMUTimMfe^  in  fivar^.|wniMhr  apmilipflk 

It  h«8  been  asaenled  by  amie^'  that  jwlioe,  «omb  Sma 
Human  CosYEnTiojuSf  and  pfoceeds  from  the  vnlontary 
dMMi^  o#Mflnft»  or  combtaatam of  mankind*  MkjcaiH 
vmium  be  heremaant  n  proamt.  (iriudii».tha  mota  omuI 
ienie  of  the  word)*  nathing  can  be  more  absurd  than  tbia 
position*  The  obsewanae  of  promiaesjaitsdf  mwoflhtt 
moat  ooasidarableparta  of  justice;  and  we  are  net  sard^ 
boimd  toheep  oar  wordt  because  we  have  givcn.mir'WOfd 
to' Jmep  it«  But  if  by  aonrention  bo  meant  a  senseof  coat^ 
mon  interest ; .  which  seftise<each  man  feds  in  his  own  breastf 
uduoh ha jwark^ftahis feUows9.andwhich.*oarriei hun»  in 
Goncurrenfle  with  otheiis»  into  a  general  plan  cr  iqnte|B  of 
ai^QI  wbkh  tends  to.  pnblic  nti^;^it  moat  ba.ownedy 
thnti  in  this  sensct  justice  iarises  (mm  hnBian;oona«iaQna> 
I!or  if  it  be  showed  (what  is»:  indee4'ei9dent).that  the  partis 
cuhur  consequanots  o£a  partkiUar  act-cf  justioemajr'be 
hurtful  to  the  pid}lieaa.weli  tok  to  ^ndhridaab ;'  it  fottowa^ 
that  every  nuuTt  iniembBaciog  thi^  vhetue^  most  ha«easi.«fa 
to  the  whole  plan  or  system,  and  must. expect  ihe  oanoar« 
renae  of  hisfeUows  ,in  the'saine  conduct  and  bchavioar« 
Did  all  his  .vjbwa  terminate  in  the  oonsequoneeaof  ieaoh:ael 
ofhttown,  his  beoevolenpa  and  hnamnity^  asnuttasiiis 
salfolpves  might  often  prescribe  io  him  racasoaestof  Yondifct 
very  diflfeimiyt  from  those  whidi  are  agreeafalvi  teiahe  strict 
rul^  of  ri^^tand  justice. 

Thua  twomen  pidl  the  oam  of.  a  boat  hytcommon.con* 
vMStiopi^  for  common  interesty  without:anyfxcDniise  or  con** 
tract :  Thus  gold  and  silyer  are  made  the  measures  <^ex<» 
chaogej,  thuai^teecl^  and  wpnls^  and  language,  are  fixed 
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by  bmnan  txmTentioii  and  iqpwemeDt.  Whalevar'k  ad^ 
vBOtagftout  to  two  or  more  pensoni^  if  aU  perform  ihdv 
part;  bat  what  loses  al|  advaatago,  if  only  one  perfoniii 
can  arise  from  no  other  priaciplek^  Th^e  would  otherwise 
be  no  piotive  for  imy  ooe  of  them  to  enter  into  that  scheme 
of  conducts 

The  word  fmiurai  is  oommoiify  taken  in  so  mai^  senses^ 
and  is  of  so  loose  a  sagnification,  that  it  seems  vain- to  dkn 
putb  whether  JHstioobe  natural  or  not  If  self-love^  if  be^' 
nevdeaoe  be- natural  to  man ;  if  reason  and  forethought  be 
aiso  aotsral ;  ^then  may  the  some  epithet  be  iqpplied  to  jus^ 
tioe^  ordevy  fideUty>  property  society.  Men's  iBclinatkW)' 
their.  Decessitiesi  lead  them  to  combine  i  their  understand* 
ing  and  experience  tell  them,  that  this  combination  is  im* 
possiUoy  wh^re.eaeh  governs  himself  by  no  ruler  and  pays 
no.re^giird  to  the  potepssionis  of  others :  And  from  these 
passions  and  reflections  conjoined,  as  soon  afl[  we,  obserre 
Uhe. passions  and  refle^ioits  in  others,. tb^  sentiioent  of  juch 
t^se,^.  throughout  all  ages,  has  infallibly  imd  certainly  had 
place^  to  some  degree  or  other,  in  every  individual  of  the 
hnmali  species.  In  so  sagacious  an  anima],  wlmt  necessarily 
arises  from  the  es^ertion  of  his  inteU^usl  faculties,  may 
justly  be:  esteemed  naUiral  K 

AmeB^  all  ciirilitied  nations,  it  has.  been  the  constant  en** 
deavQur  to»  ronoffe  every  thikig  arbitrary  imd  partial  from 
the  dceisioB  of  prcperfy,  and  to  4x  the  sentence  -of  judges 
by^sufihgenmd  views  msd  coniideralions  as  may  be  equal 
taev^  membeti  of  tbe  society*  For  besides  that  nothing 
could  be  more  dangerous  than  tp  apcuston^th^  bench,  even 
in  the  smallest  in«9taiice>  to  regavd  private  friendshq>  or  en- 
nuly ;  it  is  certain^  that  men,  v/b^xe  they  imiigiQe  th^  there 
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WM  ao  odicar  reason  far  the*  preference  of  tbeir  adfersary 
but.ptiwnal  &9ouiv  mm  apt  to  cmertaiB,  the  strongest  iU«* 
will  Agafnst  the  magi^tcfiiee  and  judges^  Wbeii  natural 
reason^  theMfare,  points  ant.oo  fixed  utew  of  poUic  ntiii- 
Pfy  by'Whidi  aoonOMirtiiby  of  property  our.be 'deeid«d,poH 
sitive  laws  are  often  framed  to  supply  its  place,'  and  dketk 
the  proetdute  ofiiall  eouita  of  judieainiuEi .  Where  these 
two  kUf  as  oftn  happeiiB,  precedents- are  caDtd  for;  and 
a  former  deekioii,  though  gt^cnitadf  witbeHluysufideBl 
reason^' justly  beoomee a  sufiident  reason. for  ai  new  deei* 
Sfon..  If  direct  laws  and  preeedenta  be  mnting)'  imperfoct 
and  indirect  <oQes  arebi^^ght  in  aid  $  avdi  the  contro¥ert< 
ed  case  is  tanged  under  them,  by  analogioal^reikionings,  and 
compiEirisons,  and  similitddes,  and  corresfMndcnces,  whi^ 
are  often  more  fimcifal  than  real.  In  general,  it  may  safe* 
ly  be  idBrm^  that  jurisprudence  is,  ifttbiii^  respect,  ^iSa^ 
entfrom  dl  the  eciettces;  and  that  in^ttiny  of-itanieeir 
questions,  there  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  trotb  ori 
falsehood  on  either. side*  If  one  pleaderbrlng*the  case.unH 
der  any' former  la^  or  precedent,  by  ^a  fefined  analog  o$ 
comparisoti'}  the  opposite  pleadsf  is  not  at  aloss  to  find  an 
opposite  analogy  or  comparison ;  And  the  preference  ghren 
by  the  judge  is  often  founded  more  on  taste  and  imagiiiap* 
ti6n  than  on  any  solid  argument.  I\Mtc  utility  is  th^ ge- 
neral ol^act  f>{  all  courts  of  judicature ;  and  tUs  ntiUty,  too, 
requires  a  stidble  rule  in  all  controversial :  Bat  where  sev^ 
ral  rules,  Dearly  equal  and  indlfiWcmt^  present  themselTe$, 
it  is  a  very  slight  turn  of  thought  whiclills^the  deeisiots 
in  &vour  of  either  party  *. 

We  may  just  observe)  before*  we  eoncMe  this  sulgecC, 
that)  after  the  laws  of  justice  are  fixed  by  mws  of  general 

•  See  Noil  [HR.] 
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Utility^  the  injary,  the  hardship,  the  harm  which  result  to 
an  individaal  from  a  violation  of  them,  enter  very  much 
into  consideration,  and  are  a  great  source  of  that  univer^ 
«al  blame  which  attends  every  wrong  or  iniquity.  By  the 
laws  of  society,  this  coat,  this  horse  is  mine,  and  ougkt  to 
remain  perpetually  in  my  possession :  I  reckon  on  the  se* 
cure  enjoyment  of  it ;  By  depriving  me  of  it,  you  disap- 
point my  expectations,  and  doubly  displease  me,  and  of- 
fend every  bystander.  It  is  a  public  wrong,  so  far  as  the 
rales  of  equity  ^are  violate :  It  is  a  private  barm,  so  fai^  as 
«B  individual  isitijured*  And  though  the  second  const- 
deratttm  cottM  have  no  place,  were  not  the  former  pre*- 
viou^  esiaUished  $  for  otherwise  the  distinction  of  mine 
mA  thine  wdtilA  be  nnknown  in  society;  yet  there  is  no 
i^pestidn  bfut  the  regard  to  general  good  is  much  eiiforc<ed 
by  the  r^espect  td  particular.  -  What  injures  4he  eommuni- 
ty^  without  hui^ting  imy  individual;  is  often  more  lightly 
thought  of:  But-  where  the  greatest  public  wrong  h  also 
conjoined  with  a  considerable  private  one,  no  wonder  the 
highest  disapprobation  attends  so  ipiquitoua  9  behaviour. 


APPENDIX  IV, 


Of  sons  YMB^AL  OlSSUTKB* 

!Nmhikg  U  mor€  usual  than  fiir  pbiloM^era  to  eneroaob 
upon  the  province  of  grfttnnmrkuisy  and  io  engage  in  dis* 
putes  of  worda^  while  they  imagine  that  jtb^  afehndling 
^ntrovecii^  of  the  deepe)it  importanee  and  otmwm.  1% 
was  in  oidkr  to  aroid  alleiHUitipnsi  80  frivolouaand  endkWf 
Aat  I  eadeavoored  to  atatej  with  the  utmoat  eauition,  the 
olgeot  of  our  present  inquiry ;  a^d  prepeaed  wiply  toiooU 
leet,  on  ^  one  haadf  a  list  of  those  ttentidqualttiea  which 
are  the  digest  of  love  or  esteem,  and  form  a  pert  ofperao- 
nal  morit;  and)  on  the  other  hand,  a  catalegue  «»f  those 
qoalities  whi^  are  the  olgeot  of  cei»ure  or  reproacb«  and 
which  detract  from  the  character  of  the  pers<m  possessed 
of  them ;  sutgoining  some  rejections  concerning  the  origiii 
of  these  sentiments  of  praise  or  blame*  On  all  occasion% 
where  there  might  arise  the  least  hesitation)  I  aivoided  the 
terms  viriue  and  ipice ;  becaiwe  some  of  those  qoalkics  whiob 
I  classed  among  the  objects  of  praise  reoeive»  in  the  ^Eaj^sh 
language)  the  appellation  of  talents  rather  than  of  virtues  f 
as  some  of  the  blameable  or  censurable  qualities  are  often 
called  defects  rather  than  vices.  It  may  now,  perhaps,  be 
expected,  that  before  we  conclude  this  moral  inqliiry,  we 
should  exactly  separate  the  one  from  the  other  i  should 
mark  the  precise  boundaries  of  virtues  and  talents,  vices 
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and  defects ;  and  should  explain  the  reason  and  origin  of 
that  distinction.  But  in  order  to  excuse  myself  from  this 
undertakings  which  would  at  last  prove  only  a  grammati^ 
cal  inquiry,  I  shall  subjoin  the  four  following  reflectionsy 
which  shall  contain  all  that  I  intend  to  say  on  the  present 
subject. 

.  Firstf  I  do  not  find,  that  in  the  English  or  any  other 
modern  tongue^  the  boundaries  are  exactly  fixed  between 
virtues  and  talents,  vices  and  defects ;  or  that  a  precise  de* 
finition  can  be  given  of  the  one'as  contrapdistinguished  firom 
the  other*  Were  we  to  say,  for  instance,  that  the  estima^ 
ble  qualities  alone^  which  are  voluntary,  are  entitled  to  the 
i^pellattc^  of  virtues,  we  should  soon  recollect  the  quali« 
ties  of  courage,  equanimity,  patience^  sdfrcommand ;  with 
many  ethers,  which  almost  evary  language  classes  tmder 
this  appelfauion,  though  they  depend  little  or  not  at  all  on 
our  choice.  Should  we  .affirm  that  the  qualities  alone 
which  prompt  us  tp  act  our  pari  in  society,  are  entitled  to 
tfiat  honourable  distinetiMi,  it  must  immediately  oceur^ 
that  these  are  indeed  the  most  valuable  quaSties,  and  are 
commonly  denominated  the  social  virtues  i  but  that  this 
very  epithet  supposes  that  ther^  are  also  virtues  of  another 
species.  l^ouU  we  lay  hold  of  the.  dhtinotien  between  iW 
ieUectual  and  moral  endowments,  and  affirm  the  last  alone 
to  be  the  veal  and  genuine  virtues^  because  they  alone  le«i 
to  action,  we  should  fiud .  that  many  of  those  qualitiies^ 
usually  called  intelleetual  virtues,  sudi  as  prudence,  <pene«« 
tiration,  discernment,  discretion,  had  also  a .  considerable 
influence  on  conduct*  The  distinction  between  the  heatt 
and  the  iead  may  also  be  adopted :  The  qualities  of  the 
first  may  be  defined  such  w  in  their. imsnediate.  exerticm 
are  accompanied  with  a  feeling  or  sentiment ;  and  these 
alone  may  be  called  the  genuine  virtues :  But  industry, 
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fragalily^  tenperaaoe,  seorec^,  peraerciranee,  mni  many 
other  laudkble  powcc»  or  habits,  genemlly  styled  virtues^* 
are  exerted  without  any  knttiediate  sentiment  in  the  per* 
son  possessed  of  them,  amd  are  only  known  to  him  by  their 
efifects.  It  is  fortunalSe,  amidst  all  this  seeitting  perplexi^i 
that  the  question  being  merely  verbal,  cannot  possibly  be 
of  any 'importance.  A  moral,  philosophical  discourse^ 
needs  not  enter  into  all  those  cajnrices  of  language,  wfaieif 
are  soTariable  in  different  dialects,  and  in  different  ages  of 
die  same  dialect.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me,  th»l 
though  it  is  always  dieted  that  th^e  ax«  virtues  of  many 
di&rent  kinds,  yet,  when  a  maii  is  adfed  virNums^  or  is  de* 
nominated  a  man  of  wtue^  we  diiefly  regard  his  social 
qualities,  wfaidi  are  ii^eed  the  most  vaktablew  It  is  at  the 
same  time  certain,  that  any  remarkable  disifbct  in  courage^ 
temperance,  economy,^  industry,  understanding,  dignity  of 
mind,  would  bereave  ^ven  a  very  good-natured,  honest 
man  of  this  honourable  a|ipe)lation.  Who  i^  ever  sayi 
except  by  way  of  irony,  that  such  a  one  waa  a^man  of  great 
virtue,  but  an  egregious  blockhead  i 

Qut,  sec4mdlyj  it  is  no  wonder  that  langmges  shcHild  not 
be  very  precise  inr  marking  the  boundaries  between  virtue^ 
Mid  taieirts^  vices  aikldeiects ;  since  there  is  so  little  dia- 
tinotbn^made  in  our  internal  estimation  of  them.  It  seem^ 
indeed  oertam,  that  the  ieMimtrU  of  conscious,  worth,  the 
self-aaiii^ction  proceeding  frdm  a  review  of  a  man's  own 
conduct  and  chfiracler;  it  seem6  certain,  I  say,  that  thia 
sentim^ity  which,  though  the  most  common  of  all  others,' 
has  no  proper  name  in  our  language  *,  arises  from  the  en- 
dowments of  courage  ;and  capacity,  industry  and  ingenui- 
ty, as  well  as  frasi  any  other  mentdi  exeeHencies.    Who^ 

•  8m  NoTt  [as.} 
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•n  tbe  Q&er  kmi%  is  not  4«ep^  m<»rti6^  with  irffleotUig 
on  his  owa  fell;  and  dkioluteaass, .  and  Stei^  HQt  n  9ecre| 
'i^g  or  compmiction,  whenever  Ms,  H^^ialar;  priesdnts  any 
pafit  occurrence^,  where  he  behated  wi(h  slupidity  or  JU« 
maimers?  No  time. con  efface  the  cruel  ideas  Of  a  man'a 
own  foolish  conducts  or  of  affronts  which  (oowardiee  or  im* 
pudence  has  brought  upon  him.  They  still  haunt  his  so- 
lidary bouri^  damp  his  moat  a^iring.  tfaoughts,  and  show 
Mm  ^  even  to  himself  in  the  moat  con  temptiUe  and  most 
odious  colonis  imaginable* 

What  is  there,  too»  we  are. more  anxious  to  ctmceal  from 
others  than  aooh  blunders,  infirmitaes,  and  meannessest  or 
more  ,dreiui  to  hav^e  exposed  by  raillery  and  saliiri^  i  And 
is  not  the  chief  object  of  vanity.  Our  bravery  oil  loai^in^ 
our  wit  or  bi^eeding,  our  doquenee  or  addreaa,, Mr. taste 
or  abilities?  These  we  display  with  care,  if  m)t;wkb  osr 
tentatim ;  and  we  commonly  show  more  amilitionL  of  ex- 
cdling  ia  them,  than  ev^n  in:  the  tocial  virtues  theniselve0» 
which  are.  in  rraHty  of  such'  sufi^rior  exoeilelSQe.  Good* 
nature  and  honesty,  espedally  the  latter,  are  so  indispen- 
sably veqkiii^ed^  that,  tbou^  the  greatest  qeo^ure  attends 
any  violatinii  of  these  d|]ties»;no  anunent  praiae  follows  such 
commoa  instances  of  them  as  seem  essential  to*  the  support 
of  human  society.  And  hence  the^  reason,  in  my  opinioa» 
why,  though  men  ofte»  extol,  so  liberaUy  the  qiif^ties  of 
their  heart,  they  are  shy.  in  commending  the  endowments 
of  their  head  $  because  the  latter  victues,  b^ing  suppos^ 
more  rare  and  extraordinary,  are  observed  to  be  thiS  more 
usual  objects.of. pride  and  self'^conceit ;  and  when  boasted 
of,  beget  a  strong  suspicioa  of  these  sentiQloDts. 

It  is  hard  to  tell,  whether  yoa  hurt  a  man's  character 
most  by  calling  him  a  knave  or  a  coward»  and  whether- a 
beastly  glutton  or  drunkard  be  not  as  odious  a«d  cmt^pp* 
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tibl^  tfil  fk  selfidi  oti^eroos  miser.  GiM  ibe  iny  choiofl^ 
and  I  would  rather »  fi>r  my  own  happiness  and  self-enjey* 
menti  have  a  friendly  humane  heart»  than  potsesa  all  the 
other  virtues  of  Demosthenes  and  PhiUp  united.  But  I 
would  rather  pass  with  the  world  for  one  endowed  with  ex** 
tensive  genius  and  intrq>id  courage^  and  should  thence  eac* 
pect  stronger  instances  of  general  applause  and  admins 
tion.  The  figure  which  a  man  makes  in  life^  the  recep^ 
lion  which  he  meets  with  in  company^  the  esteem  paid  him 
by  his  acquaintance }  all  these  advantages  depend  as  much 
upon  his  good  sense  and  judgment^  as  upon  any  other  part 
of  his  character.  Had  a  man  the  best  intentions  in  the 
fmrldf  and  Were  the  &rthest  removed  from  aO  injustice  and 
violence)  he  would  never  be  able  to  make  imnself  be  much 
regarded)  without  a  moderate  shares  at  least,  of  parts  and 
understanding. 

What  is  it  then  we  can  here  dispute  about  ?  If  sense  and 
couragei  temperance  and  industry,  wisdom  and  knowledge^ 
confessedly  form  a  considerable  part  of  personal  merit  $  if 
a  man  possessed  of  these  qualities  is  both  better  satisfied 
with  himself,  and  better  entitled  to  the  good^will,  esteem* 
and  services  of  others^  than  one  entirely  deistitute  of  them ; 
if,  in  short,  the  sentimenis  are  similar  which  arise  from 
these  endowments  and  from  the  social  virtues,  is  there 
any  reason  for  being  so  eictremely  scrupulous  about  a  word^ 
or  disputing  whether  they  be  entitled  to  the  denomination 
of  virtues  ?  It  may  indeed  be  pretended  that  the  senti- 
ment of  approbation,  which  those  accomplishments  pro- 
,  duce,  besides  its  being  inferior^  is  also  somewhat  different 
from  that  which  attends  the  virtues  of  justice  and  humani* 
ty.  But  this  seems  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  ranking  them 
entirely  under  diflTerent  classes  and  appellations.      The 
character  of  Caesar  and  that  of  Cato,  as  drawn  by  Sallus^ 
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aVe  1k>tb  of  t^m  t{H;uoii8>  ia  tlie  strictest^  kfidmbsCKmited 
sehsfe  of  the -wordy  bnt  in  a  diflfererit  way :  Nor  Arc  the 
teritifiients  entirely  the  same  which  aris^  from  them'.    The 
ibnie'iyrodlrbee  lov^ ;  the  bth^r  e^eetn  t  Tliebtie  is  amiable  r 
thi&  cither  awfol:  We  shbuld  wish  to  itiecft  the  orte  cbai^^ 
teir'in  a  frieiid  ;'the  other  we  should  be  ambitioas  df  1n^ 
ourseWes.   In  like  manner,  the  approbation  which  attefids: 
teftiperaifcfe  t>r  indastry,  ctr  ftugality,  May  be  som^hat  dtf^' 
ferent  from  that  whioh  is  paid  to  the  social  viittre^^  witin^ 
ddt  making  them  entirdy  6f  a  different  speeies«    Atbi&,  ni^< 
2e^d/we  mliy  observe,  that  these  endowments,  more^  tbatt' 
the  other  '▼irtoes^  prodtice'not^  aU  of  them,  t!ie  sacire  kind 
ofapprdbation.    Good  sense  and  genius  beget  esteenxdn^ 
i^rd :  Wit  and  hamoKr  estcite  love  antt  affection  K 

M(M  people,'  I  bdleve^  iftR  natdridly^  withtat  preiiediH 
tfftion,  assei^t  to  the  definition  of  the  elegant  and  jodicedur 
poec!  ••  •  •  ■  •    •  ','...'/• 

-  ^        Virtue  (fcrinti*  good  iistml»«fo90; 
If  sense  imd  spirit, vith  faiupsnity  ^ 

,  What  pretensions  has  a^man  to  pur  generous  assistance 
or  gopd  offices,  who  has  dissipaited  his  wealth  in profuse 
expenjces,  idle  vanities,  chimerical  projects,  dissolute  plea- 
sures, or, extravagant  gaming  ?  These  vices  (for  we  scniple 
not  tp  call  them  such)  bringinisery  unpitied,  and  cpntempt 
on  every  one  addicted  to  them. 

Achaeus,  a  wise  and  prudent  prince,  fell  into  a  fatal 
snare,  which  cost  him  his  crown  and  lift,  after  having  used 
every  reasonable  precaution  to  guard  himself  against  it. 
On  that  account,  says  the  historian^  he  is  a  just  object  of 
regard  an4  compassion;  bis  betrayers  alone  of  hatred,  and 
contempts 

•See  Now  [TT.] 

»•  The  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  'Book  iv.  '*  '    '     -  '^     ' 

-Polybiii8,lib.Tlii.c4p.5.  ^       V  *:>  ^,  '  v  .    ,\ 
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The  predpUate  flight  and  .  iiuprovidetit  naffigjUiGe  of 
Pompey,  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  warst  appeared  such 
notorious  blunders  to  Cicero*  as  quite  palled  his  friendship 
towards  that  great  man.  In  tie  same  mamurp  says  he,  as 
wmt  qfdeanlmesSf  decenof^  or  discretion  in  a  mistress^  are 
Jound  to  alienate  our  afections.  For  so  he  expresses  himself 
where  he  talks,  not  in  the  character  of  a  philaBopher»  but 
in  that  of  a  statesman  and  man  of  the  worldf  to  his  friend 
Atticus^. 

Bat  the  same  Cicero*  in  imitation  of  all  the  ancient  jho* 
ralists»  when  he  reasons  as  a  phUosopheri  enlarges  very 
much  his  ideas  of  virtue*  and  comprehends  every  laudable 
quality  or  endowment  of  the  mind  under  that  honourable 
qipellation.  This  leads  ta  the  third  reflection*  which  we 
proposed  to  make*  (to  wit}*  that  the  ancient  moralists*  the 
best  models*  made  no  material  distinction  among  the  di& 
ferent  species  of  mental  endowments  and  defects*  but  treat- 
ed all  alike  under  the  appellation  of  virtues  and  vices*  and 
made  them  indiscriminately  the  object  of  their  moral  reap- 
aonings.  The  prudence  explained  in  Cicero's  Q^es  \  is 
that  sagacity  which  leads  to  the  discovery  of  truth*  and 
preserves  us  from  error  and  mistake.  Magnanimity^  tem^ 
perancct  decency^  are  there  also  at  large  discoursed  of.  And 
as  that  eloquent  moralist  followed  die  common  received  di« 
vision  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues*  our  social  duties  fi>rm 
but  one  bead  in  the  general  distribution  of  his  subject  ^. 

We  need  only  peruse  the  titles  of  chapters  in  Aristotle's 
Ethics  to  be  convinced*  that  he  ranks  courage*  temperance* 
magnificence^  magnanimity»  modesty,  prudence,  and  a  man- 
ly openness*  among  the  virtues*  as  well  as  justice  and  friend- 
ship. 

» 

*  Lib.  ix.  epist  10.  ^  Ub»  u  esp.  6* 

^  .See  Noil  f  UU.] 
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Tq  smUtin  w4  i^  aiftain^  th9t.  m^  U^  \^  ptfi^i  audi 

QQfPpreb^fipapf^Umor^W  ^ 

l^pxcmn^  k9^s€»xcdy  ey^r  m^tipn^d  the  »^tiii9«iil  a( 
HauiwHj.  9«d  QQXQpoMiaiu  bm  in  orcter  to  put  hui  dkcipkt 
Qix  tboir  g094rd  4gwi^  il«  Thi^  ^ivtw  of  itie  iS^o«r«  ^oemt. 
to  consist  chiefly  in  a  firm  temper  andft^ouKidiQodefstancl* 

ing*    Witibtbdiq^M iritb S^toMm md tIiQ«A9t«ni mora* 
Vi9lbh  fo&y  a0d  witdom  9r^  ^uiviitoni  to  ¥i«e  and  ^irtae. 

Men  iiiU  {m»s«  (b^,  i<»jps  David  %  when  tlioa  doii  well 
wto  t}»yp9U.  I  hate  a  vfm  mm$  oays  th«  Ore«k  poe^  wlm 
18  not  wke  tQ  hifli^^ir^i 

PJl(^lM«h  19  no  wm^  «rawp^  by  «y9<<9ivi9 19  hk  pUioso-^ 
phy  than  in  bin  bi^tory^  Wh^rq  ha  mmparaa  tbe  gmil 
m«o  of  Gr^ec^  and  Etm^  M  ^^  «^  ia  oppoailion  all; 
th^Lp  blfiiiah^  a9d  aiM^oaE^pKibmaiatt  of  wiiat^ar  kiad^  and 
omits  nothing  comid«rat>fe  wbi^b  c/m  dlW  deprasa  or 
escalt  tb^ir  obaraictaiv.  Hia  inoral  diicoiirfi^  eontaia  the 
samt  fra$  and  natarai  o^oanr^  oi  mm  and  iQannerf. 

,Tbi9  cbarao^r  of  Iianiiibal>  a9  drawn  by  Livy «,  is  aa** 
taaio^  parDi^Ij  but  aUom  biia  many  eminwt  virtual.  Ne- 
v)Qr  .waa  tb^ar^  a  geQiua»  ^(QPa  the  bi9fiorian«  more  equally  fit» 
ted  &r  tboie  oppoaite  offieea  of  comaMmding  and  obeyii^  1 
and  it  weirei  tberefoifei  difficult  to  deMrmSne  whetbiar  be 
rendered  bitnaelf  dearer  to  the  general  or  to  the  arny  •  To 
none  would  Haadmbal  entrust  more  wilUngly  the  conduct 
of  any  dangeroui  enterprise  1  under  none  did  the  aoUien 
disQover  more  ^courage  and  oonlideiiCQ.  Great  beidnaaa  in 
faoiag  danger ;  great  prnd^He  in  (he  midat  of  it*  Nn  k*- 
boar  eoold  £Migne  bia  body  cflr  aubdne  ins  mind*  '  CkM 


■  PBalm  zliz. 

^  JAtaro  troftortv  ocrte  vx  ttvret  «'ot^;>     EcTRinDXt* 

"  Lib.  xxi.  cap.  -4, 
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and  heat  were  indiiferent  to  him :  Meat  and  drink  he  sought 
as  snpplies  to  (be  neeeteities  of  nature,  not  as  gratifieations 
of  his  voluptuous  appetites.  Wadking  oi^  rest  be  uded  in*^^ 
discffmbiately,  by  night  or  by  day.-^lTbese  great  Virtues 
were  balanced  by  great  Vicss :  Inhuman  crudty ;'  perfidy 
mom  iban  punit :  no  truths  no  faiths  no  regard  to  oathsy 
prooiisM)  or  reiigk>n. 

The  character  of  Aleasander*  the  Sixthi  to  hs  found  in 
GtModardin  ^,  is  pretty  siorihir}  but  juster ;  and  is  a  proofs 
that  even  the  modems,  wfaare  they  speak  naturally,  hold 
tbeaame  language  with  the  ancients^  In  this -pope,  says 
be,  there  was  a  singular  capacity  and  judgment :  Admiral 
Me  prudence ;  a  wonderful  talent  of  persuasion ;  and  in  all 
momentous  enterprises,  a  diligence  and  dexterity  incredible* 
But  these  virtmss  were  infinitely  overbalanced  by  his  vufes :  ■ 
lio  faith,  no  religion,  insatiable  avarice,  Exorbitant  an^ 
tion^  and  a  more  than  barbarous  cruelty* 

Poiybtttt^,  reprdiending  Timans  for  his  partiality  a- 
gainst  Agathocles,  whom  h^  himself  allows  to  be  the  most 
€»*uel  and  impious  of  all  tyrants,  says,  If  he  took  refuge  in 
Syracuse,  as  asserted  by  that  historian,  flying  the  dirt  and 
smoke,  and  toil,  of  his  former  profession  of  a  potter;  and' 
if,  proceeding  from  such  slender  beginnings,  he  became 
master,  in  a  little  time,  of  all  Sicily ;  brought  the  Cattha^ 
ginian  state  into  the  utmost  danger;  and  at  last  died  lA 
old  age,  and  in  posseisidn  bf  sovereign  dignity :  Must  he 
not  be  allowed  something  prodigious  and  extraordinary^ 
and  to  have  possessed  great  talents  and  capacity  for  busi* 
ness  and  aetidn  ?  His  historian,  therefore,  ought  not  to 
have  alone  related  what  tended  to  hk  reproach  and  in* 
famy }  but  also  what  might  redound  to  his  Praise  and 

HOKOUB. 
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Inigenendy  me  majr  observe,  that,  the  diotinction  of  vo« 
iimtary  or;  involantary  was  Httk  rq;arded  by -the  ancients 
in  their  moral  reasoniiifp  i  where  they  frequently  treated 
the  queitton  as  my  doubtfal,  kok^iep  viriue\  cmddba  taught 
er  not  ^  ?.They jnstJy  considered,  that  conrardioei  meaaneasi 
leriiy,  anxiety,,  impatiettce^  f^ly,  and vmany;  other  qualities 
of  the  mind,: might  appear,  ridiculous  and  defiarmed,  .'Oob«« 
temptible  aiid'odiigus,.thoagh  indqiendentef  the  i«iIL.  Nor 
conld  it  be  supposed^at  all  times,  in  every- man's  power  to 
attain  emi^^kind  of  mental,  more  than. of  exterior  beauty. 
»  And  here  there  recurs  ihejowrth  reflection  which  1(  purr 
posed.to  make,  in  suggeatiog  thereason^whymodempfai^ 
losophers^have  often  followed  a  course,,  in  their >  moisitfiii^ 
qakies,  so  difimnt.from  that  of  the  anciei^* .  In^him* 
times,  philosophy  of  all  hinds,  espeoially  etl|ii:s,.ha9irehett 
fnore  closely  united -with:  iheolc^gy  than  \ei^  ^ey  weee 
obaeryed  to  be  among  the  Heathens }  and  as  ^this  latter 
science  edmits  of  noterjais^ofcoo^positjon,  but  bends  every 
branch  of  knowledge  to  its  own  purpose,  witbpnt  much  re? 
gard  to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  or  to  the  unbiassed  sen-^^ 
timents  of  ihe  mind,  hence  reasoning,  andevoi  language^ 
have  been  warped  from  their  natural  cours^f  and  .distinct 
tions  have  been  endeavoured  to  be  establisbed,  where  the 
difference  of  the  object  was,  in  a  manner^  imperceptiUe.i 
Philosophers,  or  rather  divines  under,  that  disguise,  treats 
ing  all  morals  as  on  a  like  footing  with  civil  lawe,  guarded 
by  the  sanctions  of  reward  and  punishment,  were  necessarily 
led  to  render  this  ckroumstanoe,  eivolurUarjfot^imohmlmyf 
the  foundation  of  their  wt^ole  theory*  •  Every  one  may  em* 
ploy  terms  in  what  sense  b^  pleases  ^  iBut  this,au  the  mean 

*  Vld.  Plato  in  Menooe,  Seneca  de  Otto  Sap.  cap.  51.  So  also  Horace,  Vir^ 
tutan  doetrina  paret^  naiurmne  donet.  £pis(.  M\u  i.  ep.  18.  JEtehitiea  Sp* 
•caticus,  Dialf  1. 


iU 
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tinei  mtnt  be  tdlowed,  dNit  sentiminUi  «re  «V€fey  dqr  ei|)e- 
rienccd  of  blmbd  itod  praiiti  ^hiob  hnve  «Ajwti  bcyoad  thfe 
doniniott  tyf  (be «dU or  ehoiot,  aad  of  whioh  it  behem^UB^ 
if  not  M  teoimlistb^  as  flpeddattte  pbUoeopboni  et  loim,  to 
gifo  fomo  0Btiffiictoiy  tbooty  or  ezplicBtioD. 

A  blemnli^  a  faulty  a  vteby  a  crime}  these  oqnreaioni 
Bern  tb  deoete  difibrtHt  degreei  of  oeaaure  add  diBappro^ 
batloD*  wfakb  ai«i  bowever»  all  of  tkmk^  at  tke  boctoni, 
pretftj  avarlyof  tbeeaaieldndorspecieB*  The  expIioaUoD 
of  oae  trill  oaiily  lead  ot  into  a  juit  oonception  of  the  otheM  i 
and  it  ii  of  gnrater  oonsequetice  to  attend  to  ifaingB  thati  to 
wtbal  appeHadoM.  lliat  we  otre  a  duty  to  onrtelfea  ia 
eatifawri  ereii in  the  noit  vulgar  ftyatMd  of  mondsii  and 
it*  inliit  be  of  eouBtqiiitioe  to  nanniie  tbat  duty»  in  mdm 
to  Wbe  wbetber  it  bean  any  affinity  tothat  wbidi  we  oWo 
to  eodecyi  It  is  piobable  ibat  die  approbation  actendiiig 
dw  obsarvance  of  botb  kof  a  aimyar  natoiie,  iod  amea 
inwi  similar  principles,  winftefier  appdlacien  wo  assy  |^ 
to  ^IdMr  ef  dieie  eMsUmdes. 


>  ■       « 


*   if 
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Sl/lv  frknd  PAXJkMBOBS,  wiio  k  as  great  a  ruabkr  in  his 
prinoipleB  as  in  1m  persoB»  and  who  hasitm  (nrerybjrsiiaslif 
and  tianrd,  aiflmA  erery  region  of  the  intrilegCiial  and  ma- 
lerial  wcrid^  sorpfised  me  lately  with  an  aecoant  of  a  na^ 
tion,  wirti  whom,  he  told  flie^  he  hsd  passed  a  oonsidershls 
paft  of  his  life,  and  whom  he  feynd,  in  die  main,  a  peopiq 
extremely  einlisBed  and  inteHigent 

Ihere  is  a  oountiy,  said  he,  in  the  world,  eaHed  Fo^oau^ 
no  matter  for  its  loagitmle  or  failkude,  whose  inhabitants 
hate  ways  of  thinking,  in  many  things,  psrtiealarly  ia  mo- 
rals, ^am^iicalhf  opposite  to  ours.  When  I  cameamong 
them,  I  found  that  I  must  submit  to  doable  painB ;  &st  to 
learn  the  meaning  of  the  terms  in  their  ianguage,  and  the^ 
to  know  the  import  df  those  terms,  and  the  praise  or  Idaraa 
attached  to  them.  After  a  word  had  been  explained  to 
me,  and  a  character  whi<^  tt  expressed  had  been  described^ 
I  concluded,  that  such  an  epithet  must  necessarily  be  the 
greatest  reproach  in  Aie  world ;  and  was  extpemsly  uup^ 
prised  to  find  one  in  a  piAKe  coMpany  apply  it  to  a  per- 
son wifh  whom  he  Kved  in  the  strictest  iatiouacy  and 
friendship.  Y&»  fancy ^  said  I,  one  day,  to  an  aoqmuotanfiK, 
thai  CHAimuie  is  yarn-  motM  wmg :  tim»  ip  eaatingmi 
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quarrels  s  and  I  must  therefore  tell  yaus  that  I  heard  him 
talk  of  you  in  the  most  obliging  manner.  But  to  my  great 
afttonisbment,  when  I  repeated  Changuis's  words,  though 
I  had  both  remembered  and  understood  them  perfisctly,  I 
found  that  they  were  taken  for  the  most  mortal  afironty 
and  that  I  had  very  innocently ^render^  the  breach  be^ 
tween  these  persons  altoguher  iifreparable. 

As  it  was  my  fortune  to  come  among  this  people  on  a 
very,  advantageous  footing,  I  w^s  immediately  introduced 
to  the  best  company ;  and  being  desired  by  Alcheic  to  live, 
with  him,  I  readily  accepted  of  his  invitation;  as  I  found 
him  universally  jesteemed  for  hki  p^v9on^  merit,  smA  il^de^ 
regarded  by  every  one  in^FpuEi^i  as  a  perfi^pt  charact^iTf 

One  evening  he  invited  me,  as  an.amusepi<^nt,  to  faieiti 
him  compasgr  in  a  serenade,  ^hich  he  intended  (9  gife.  to 
GuLKi,  with  w;hom,  be. told  me,  he  w^s  extreinely  ena-^ 
momred ;  and  I  soon  found  l;hat  his  taste  was  not  singular : 
For  we  met  many  of  his  rivals,  who  had:CQii7e.on  the  same 
errand.  I  very  naturally  copolu^ed,  that  this  mispress  of 
hia  roust  be  one  of  the  finest  womai  in  town ;  and  I  ahr^a^ 
dy  felt  a  secret  anclination  to  see  heib  Jind  be  Acquainted 
with  her.  But  as.  the  moon  began  to  rise  I  was  much  si)^ 
prised  to  find,  that  we  were.in  tbo  nudsl  of  the  rUniversbj^ 
where  Gulki  studied :  And  I  was  spQQuewhat.atbfpied  % 
having  attended  my  friend  on; such  m.ei^rand* . .    .      ^ 

I  was  afierwards  told,  that  Ai^c^ic's  chp^^e  pi  QvhRi 
was  very  much  approved  of  fagr  all  the  good  cc^inpaiiy  in 
town;  and  that  it  was  ejipected,.  while  he  grat^6ed:hW  ow9 
pasriop,  .he  would  perform,  ito.th^jt  ypung  man  the  sara^ 
g^  .office,  which  h»  Imd  .hm^lf  f^ed,  fo  ^j^^y^vw^  It 
sei»)s,^Aj^cH£ic  had. been  v^ry  h^PQd^m^i^'.Ml.yQUlht  1^4 
bfen. courted  by;aiany  loven,  ,but  ba^. bestowed  bis  if^t 
VQ119  chiiefly  on  the  sage. Si^vf;  jU>  vv^mhi^  b^  j^£»  sfip- 
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posed  to  owdyin  a  great  measure^  the  astoni^ing  progrciss 
;»bich  beiliad  m^e  in  phHosophy  and  Tirtqe. 
'i:Itgave:nie-BOine  surprise^  tiiat  Alcheic's  wife  (who  bjr 
the  bye  happened  also  to  be  his  sister)  was  nowise  scanda- 
liswd  at  this  spedes  of  infidelity. 

.  Much, about  the.same  time  I  discovered  (for  it  was  not 
attempted  to  be  kept  a  secret  .from  me  0r  any  body),  that 
Alchejc  was: a  murderar  and  a  parricide^'  and  had  put  to 
deathman  innooeat  person^  the  .most  neiurly  connected  with 
)iini}  and  whom  be  wae  bound  to  protect  and  defend  by  all 
the.  ties  of  nature  and  humanity.  When  I  asked,  with  all 
the  caution  and  deferen«^eimaginablef  what  was  his  mo* 
tivcifor  this  action  ;  he  replied  cooUyi  that  he  was  not  then 
so  mnch  at  ease  in,  his  circumstances  as  he  is  at  present, 
and  tfaiat  he  had  acted,  ill  that  particular,  by  the  advice  of 
.  all  his  friends. 

Having  heard  AixaiEic's  virtue  so  extremely  celebra^ 
tedy^I  pretended  to  join  in  the  general  voice  of  acclama- 
tion, and  only  asked,  by  way.  of  curiosity,  as  a  stranger, 
which  of  all  his  noble^actions  was  most  highly  applauded; 
and  I  soon  found,  that  all  sentiments  were  united  in  giving 
the  preferetMe-tto  the  assassination,  of  Usbek*  ThisUs3£K 
h^d  been  to  tthe  iatt  moment  AlChkic's  intimate  friend, 
jbad  laid  manjr  high  obligations  upon  him,  bad  even  saved 
Jbts  life  on  a  oertain  occasion,  and  hB/i^  by  his  will,  which 
was  found  after  the  murder,  made  him  heir  to  a  consider^* 
rafale  -^part  of  b1^  &i«lune.  Al<»I£J[€,  '  it  seems,  conspired 
wth  about  tven^. or  thirty  more, -most  of  them  also  Us- 
BS&'s  fiieilds;  .aiMlfailing«ltQgethe^r  on  that  unfai^y  man-, 
"when  iie  was  vn^  aw<ire»  th^  had  ^drn  him  with  a.hqpib'ed 
.  wounds;  aiid  f^esn  hk^'  that  retirard  for  all  his  past  fa- 
:voura  and  oUigaltpns*.  Us|3EK>  ^aid  the  general  voice  of^ 
4he  people^  ]Md  many ''^eat -and  good  qualities ;  His  veiy 
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^kes  w^re sIuBingi  mignifionift,  and  geiwroiis:  But  lUi 
action  of  Alghbic'b  seto  him  iar  above  Usbsk  ia  the  efm 
of  tdl  judges  of  merit,  and  ia  one  of  tht  nobieit  thai  ever 
peiliaps  the  aun  abone  upon. 

Another  part  of  Alcheic^  oondact,  vhidi  I  ahofoiad 
highly  tipplauded,  was  hi*  bebarioiir  towaidt  CALiaa,  with 
whom  he  was  joined  in  a  project  org  endertaking  of  lome 
importai|ce»  Ciiisit,  facing  n  paamnatc  many  gave  Ax^- 
cHEic,  one  day,  a  aoond  dnibbiAg  %  whkh  he  took  i«ry 
patiendy^  waited  the  return  of  Calibse^s  good  limnovrt 
kept  still  a  fair  correspondtoce  with  him;  and  by  that 
means  brought  the  affiiir)  in  which  they  wtva  jetned*  to  a 
happy  issue,  and  gaiiied  to  himself  immortal  honour  by 
his  remafkable  temper  and  moderatioa. 

I  have  lately  received  a  letter  from  a  conreapondent  in 
FouRLi,  by  which  I  learn,  that,  since  my  dcfwrtare.  At* 
CHEiC)  falling  ittto  a  bad  state  <^  healthy  has  fiiirly  hanged 
hims^,  and  has  died  umversaiiy  regretted  and  applauded 
in  that  tountry.  So  virtaous  and  iloUe  a  lifc,  says  eadi 
FoDRuaH,  could  not  be  better  crowned  than  by  so  noble 
an  end;  and  Alcreic  has  proved  by  this»  as  weQasbyali 
his  other  actions,  what  was  his  eonstant  priMtple  during 
his  life,  and  what  he  boasted  of  near  his  last  raomentS) 
that  a  wise  man  is  scaroely  inferior  ^  the  great  g^d 
ViTZLi%  This  b  dif  Dame  of  the  supreme  dei^  among 
the  Fourlians. 

The  notions  of  this  p^cpi^  continued  PALasosB^s^  eve 
$B  extraordinary  with  regard  to  good  mvnaaers  and  80ci»- 
bleness,  as  with  regard  to  morafe«  My  friend  Alcocic 
fermed  onte  a  party  &r  my  eutevlainmeiity  oomposod  of 
tdl  the  prime  wits  and  philosophers  of  Foonu ;  and  each 
of  us  brought  fais  mess  dong  with  him  to  the  plaea  where 
we  assembled.    I  i»Iiserved  ^me^of  tb^m  to  be  mont if/to- 


Vidbd  llmti  tbe  r^st^  and  oBkred  bbn  a  ^fthatve  of  liiy  ttK6^Si 
Whi<ih  happened  to  be  a  maiited  {)ull6t :  Atid  I  could  tt^dl 
biit  it^riairlt}  thai  he  airHl  €iD  the  rest  ^f  the  compakiy^miMl 
alt  m^r  simplicity.  I  was  told  tfa^t  Aicii^'i^'had  oiitie  so 
imueh  ftiterest  whh  his  club  as  to  p^vail  M^ith  thou  to  >eai 
(ft  cdtdtnon»  and  that  he  had  made  om  of  an  ^Ftffice  Ibt 
that  purpose.  He  persuaded  thost^  tvhom  he  obseiired  t^ 
b^  t^^T/^i^^pfoVidedi  16  ofbr  their  mess  tO'lfi^  eompanj;  af- 
ter which,  the  others,  whd  had  brottght  inofetieltcateftrei 
t^tre  ashamed  hot  to  malc^  the  sam^  offer.  Tbte  is  re- 
garded as  so  extraotdinary  an  event,  that  it  has  fiirtce,  as 
I  leai«i  beett  recotded  in  the  histoty  of  At^ttEtc's  life, 
iXMnposed  by  tim  of  the  greatest  geiliuises  of  Foitrli. 

Pray,  said  I,  pALAMEnts,  when  yoU  were  at  Focrii, 
did  ybtt  also  learn  the  art  of  turning  yoiir  friends  into  ri^ 
dieuie,  by  telling  them  strange  stories,  and  then  laughing 
at  them  if  they  bt^ered  you?  I  assure  you,  replied  he^ 
had  I  been  disposed  to  learn  such  a  lesson,  there  ^^  no 
place  in  the  'woiM  more  proper.  My  friend,  so  oftew  wien* 
tioiied,  did  nothing,  from  moriying  to  night,  but  sv^eer,  and 
banter,  and  tally;  and  you  could  scarcely iBver  distinguiA 
whether' lie  Were  hi  jest  or  earnest.  '  But  you  think,  then, 
that  my  stoty  is  improbable,  and  that  I  trave  used,  or  ra- 
ther abused  ^e  privilege  of  a  tfavellAr,  To  be  sure,  said 
I,  you  were  but  in  jest.  Such  barbarous  and  savage  man- 
ners arettiot  only  incompatible  with  a  civilized,'  im:4^Kgent 
people,  «acb  as  you  said  these  \r^re ;  b^t  are  searcdfy  Com- 
patible ^ith  human  mtture.  Tiiey  exceed  all  we  efver  veeA 
of,  attfongtbe  Mt1<GnELtAW^  and'Ib^mAMiiotHCS.     ' 

Have  a  care,  cried  he,  have  a  care !  You  are  not  awajre 
that  you  are  speating  blasphemy,  and  are  abusing  your 
favourites,  the  Greeks,  especially  the  AtbeniaiiSt  ^'bom  i 
have  couched,  411  «Idiig>  6iidcr  tbese  biKaaeaoftokas  I  em- 
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ployed*  If  jou  oontider  aright»  ther?  u  not  one  stroke  of 
tbe  foregoing  character  which  might  not  be  fonnd  in  the 
man  of  highest  merit  at  Athens,  withoot  diminidiiiig  in 
the  least  from  the  brightness  of  his  chaiacter.  The  amonii 
of  the  Greeksi  their  marriagesS  and  the  exposing  of  their 
children,  camiot  bot  strike  yon  imroediatdy.  The  dcadbf 
of  UsBEK  is  an  exact  counter-part  to  that  of  Csesar. 

All  to  a  trifle  said  I,  intenrnpting  him  i  yon  did  not: 
mention  that  Usbbk  was  an  usurper. 

I  did  not,  replied  he,  lest  yon  should  discover  the  |mk 
rallel  I  aimed  at    Bpt  even  adding  this  drcnmstanc^,  we 
should  make  no  sGruple>  according  to  our  sentiments  of 
morals,  to.  denominate  Brutus  and  Cassins  ongrateftd  tnd- 
tors  and  assassins ;  thou^  you  know,  that  they  are,  per<« 
haps,  the  highest  characters  of  all* antiquity;  and  the 
Athenians  erected  statues  to  them,  which  they  placed  near* 
those  of  Harmodius  and  Aristog^ton,  their  own  deliverers. 
And  if  yoQ  think  this  circumstance^  which  you  mention^ 
so  material  to  absolve  these  patriots,  I  shall  compensate  it- 
by  another,  not  mentioned,  which  will  equally  aggravate 
their  crime.     A  few  days  before  die  execution  of  their  fa* 
tal  purpose,  they  all  swore  fealty  to  Csesar ;  and.protesting 
to  hold  his  person  ever  sacred,  they  touched  the  altar  with 
those  hands  which  they  had  already  armed  for  his  de- 
struction ^, 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  tbe  famous  and  applauded 
sto^y  of  Hvemistocles,  and  of  his  patience  towards  Eury-* 
blades,  the  Spartan,  his  commanding  <^oer,  who,  heated 
by  debate,  lifted  his  cane  to  him  in  a  council  of  war  (the 

•  Tbt  Uft  of  Afliens  attowed  a  man  to  murrj  hit  si^r  by  the  fitihcn 
Solon*!  law  forbids  paederasty  to  slaves,  as  being  an  act  of  too  great  dignity 
ibr  ittdi  mean  persons. 

^  Appian*  Bell.  Cir.  lib  Ui.  Suetonius  in  Tita  Casaris. 
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same  thing  as  if  hd  had  codgdled  hi|n).  Strike  I  cries  the 
Athenian,  strike  J  but  hear  Hue, 

'  You  are  too  good  a  scholar  not  to  discover  the  ironical 
Socrates  and  his  Athenian  club  in  mjr  last  story ;  and  you 
wfli  certainly  observe^  that  it  is  exactly  copied  from  Xeno^ 
f^hon,  with  a  variation  only  of  the  names  ^t  and  I  think 
I  have  fairly  made  it  appear,  that  an  Athenian  man  of 
merit  might  be  such  a  one  as  with  us  would  pass  for  in- 
cestuous, a  parricide,  an  assassin,  an  ungrateful  perjured 
tltiitor;  and  something  else  too  abominable  to  be  named ; 
not  to  mention  his  rusticity  and  ill-maunets;  and  having 
lived  in  this  manner,  his  death  might  be  entirely  suitable. 
He  might  conclude  the  stientE:  by  a  desperate  act  of  self* 
murder,  and  die  with  the  most  absurd  blasphemies  in  his 
mdttth. .  And  notwithstanding  all  this,  he  shall  have  sta* 
tues,  if  not  altars,  erected  to  his  memory ;  poems  and 
orations  shall  be  composed  in  bis  praise ;  great  sects  shall 
be  proud  of  calling  themselves  by  bis  naipe;  and  the  most 
distant  posterity  ^all  blindly  continue  their  admiration. 
Though  were  such  a  one  to  arise  among  themselves,  they 
would  justly  regard  him  with  horror  and  execration. 

.1  might  have  been  aware,  replied  !»  of  jrour  artifice* 
You  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  this  topic,  and  are  indeed 
the  only  man  I  ever  knew  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  ancients,  and  did  not  extremely  admire  them.  But 
ilistead  of  attacking  their  philosophy,  their  eloquence,  or 
poetry,  the  usual  subjects  of  controversy  between  us,  you 
sbw  seem  to  impeach  their  morals,  and  accuse  them  of 
ignorance  in  a  science,  which  is  the  only  one,  in  my  opi- 
nion, in  which  they  are  not  surpassed  by  the  modems* 
Geometry,  physics,  astronomy,  anatclmy,  botany,-  geogra* 

*  Mem.  60c  lib.  ii]«  sub  fine. 
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pby,  navigation ;  in  these  we  justly  claim  ^e  «uperi9i:it3^ ; 
but  what  have  we  to  oppose  to  their  moraliats  ?  Yoar  i^ 
presentation  of  things  is  fallacioiis.  You  have  no  indul- 
gence for  the  manners  and  customs  nf  distent  ag^sw 
Would  you  try  a  Greek  or  Homan  by  the  common  lnw 
of  England?  Hear  him  defend  himsetf  by  his  awn  ma;v>>^ 
ims,  and  then  pronounce. 

There,  are  no  manners  so  innocent  or  reasonahle}  but 
may  be  rendered  odious  or  ridiculousji  if  measured  by  ft 
standard  unknown  to  the  penions ;  especially  if  you  em-^ 
ploy  a  little  art  or  eloquence  in  aggravating  some  circumr* 
stances,,  and  extenuating  others,  as  best  suits  the  purpose 
of  your  discourse.  AH  thes^  artifices  mtgr  easi^  be  r^ 
torled  on  you.  Could  I  inform  the  A^he^ians^  for  inw 
stance,  that  there  was  a  natioOy  in  which  adultery^  both 
as:tive  and  passive,  sa  to  speak,  was  In  the  highest  vogue 
apnd  esteem  |  in  which  every  man  of  education  chose  &r 
his  mistress  a  married  woman^  th^  wife^  perha|>%  of  hia 
friend  and  oompaniouy  and  valued  himself  upon  these  ,in^ 
famous  iconquesls,  as  much  aa  if  be  bad  been  several  tixnea 
a  conq^eror  in  boxing  or  wrestling  at  the  Oiymptc^pme^i 
in  wbiab  ev#ry  man  also  took  a  pride  in  hia  tajyieness  and 
facility  vit](i  regard  to  his  9wn  wif(^  and  wi^s  glad  to  m^k^ 
friends,  or  g^  interest  by  allowing  her  to  prostitute  her 
(^ms»  and^eveui.  without  any  such  motiire,  gave  her  full 
libertjF  #od  indulgsnce }  I  ask|  what  aentimentf  tbe  Athe<^ 
nians  would  entertain  of  such  a  pac^e>  they  who  never 
Dsentioned  the  crime  of  adultei^  but  in  coigunotioQ  with 
robbery  and  poisoning  ?  Wbiah'  would  .tliey  admire  most^ 
the  viUany  oi*  <the  meanness  of  such  a  conduct? 

Should  I  add,  tbfit  the  aaipe  pe<^e  wese  as  proud  of 
their  slavery  and  dependence^  as  the  Athenians  of  their 
liberty;  and  thought  a -man  sfmong  them  were  x^pressed^ 
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4iBgtaa^  impofivished)  insukedt  or  imprifcnied  i^  the 
tyrant*  be  wqold  atill  regard  it  as  the  highest  merit  to  lovei 
serve*  and  obey  himi  and  even  to  die  for  his  smallest  glory* 
or  satisfiK^don.  These  noble  Greeks  would  probably  >as]c 
m^f  whether  I  spoke  of  a  haman  sQciety»  or  of  some  in^ 
{JBrior  servile  specien. 

It  was  then  I  might  inform  my  Athienian  audienoe^  that' 
these  peoples  howev^r>  wanted  not  qnrit  and  bravery.  If 
a  man^  say  I>  thpugh  their  intimate  friend»  should  throw 
out,  in  a  private  company^  a  raillery  against  them»  nearljr 
approaching  any  of  those  with  which  your  generals  and 
d^Biagogues  every '^day  regale  each  other  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  city,  thqr  never  can  forgive  him  $  but  in  ord^  tet 
vieveoge  themsdves,  they  oblige  him  immediatdy  to  rna 
them  through  the  body,  or  be  himsdf  murdered.  And  if 
a  man,  who  is  an  absolute  stranger  to  them,  should  desire 
tfaeuiy  at  the  peril  of  their  own  Ufe^  to  cut  the  throat  of  their 
hosom-companion,  they  immediately  obey,  and  think  them< 
sdves  h^Uy  obliged  and  honoured  by  the  oommisMon. 
These  are  their  maxims  of  honour :  This  is  their  favourite 
morality* 

But  though  so  ready  to  draw  dieir  sword  against  their 
friends  and  countrymen ;  no  disgrace,  no  infamy,  no  pain, 
«o  poverty,  will  ever  engage  these  people  to  turn  the  point 
of  it  against  their  own  Inreast.  A  man  of  rank  would  kmt 
in  the  galleys*  would  beg  fats  bread,  woukl  languish  in  pri« 
son*  would  sufier  any  tortures ;  and  still  preserve  his  wretch- 
ed, life*  Rather  than  escape  his  enemies  by  a  generoue 
Qontempt  of  death,  be  would  iufemously  receive  the  same 
death  from  his  enemies,  aggravated  by  their  triumphant 
insults,  and  by  the  most  exquisite  sufferings. 

It  is.  very  usual  too,  continue  I,  among  this  people,  to 
erect  jailsj  where  every  art  of  plaguing  and  tormenting  the 
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ttiibappy  prisoners  is  cafefoHy  studied  aind  prfttftised:  And 
in  these  jails  it  b  usual  for  a  parent  Tdluntarfly  to  sMit  Uff 
i^yeral  of  his  children;  in  order  that  anothefc*  child,  whdm- 
be  owns  to  have  no  greater  or  rather  less  merit  than  the 
rest,  may  enjoy  his  whole  fortune,  and  wallorw  in  eveiT' 
kind  of  voluptuousness  and  pleasure.  Nothing  so  virtnotis- 
in  their  opinion  as  this  barbarous  partiality. 

But  what  is  more  singular  in  this  wbimsieal  nation,  say^ 
I  to  the  Athenians,  is,  that  a  frolic  of  yours  during  the  Sbl^ 
tnmalia  *,  when  the  slaves  are  served  by  their  masters,  is^ 
seriously  continued  by  them  througliout  the  whole  year,'* 
aiid  thronghout  the  whole*- course  of  their  lives;  accom^ 
panicd  too  with  some  drcumstanoes  which  stiU  farther  aog-- 
aaent  the  absurdity  and  ridicule.  Your  sport  only  elevates' 
for  a  few  days  those  whom  fortune-has  thrown  down,  and 
whom  she  too,  in  sport,  may  really  elevate  for  ever,  above 
you :  But  this  nation  gravely  exalts  those  whom  nature  ba^ 
subjected  to  them,  and  whose  inferiority  and  infirmities  are 
absolutely  incurable.  The  women,  though  without  virtue,' 
are  their  masters  and  sovereigns :  These  they  reverence, 
praise,  and  magnify  :  To  these  they  pay  the  highest  defer- 
ence and  respect :  And  in  all  places  and  all  times,  the  su« 
periority  of  the  females  i&  readily  acknowledged  and  sub^ 
mitted  to  by  every  one  who  has  the  least  pretensions  to 
education  and  politeness* .  Scarce  any  crime  would  be  so 
universally  detested  as  ^n  inflraction  of  this  rule. 

You  need  go  no  farther,  replied  Palamebss;  I  can 
easily  conjecture  the  people  whom  you  aim  at  The  strokes* 
with  which  you  have  paiiited  them  are  pretty  jilst,  and  yet 
you  must  acknowledge^  that  sca»oe  any  people  are  to  be 


*  The  Greeks  kept  the  feast  of  l&turn  or  Gbroniia,  as  well  as  the  Romaos^ 
Sec  Lucioli.  Epbt:  Satufii» 
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fouiidy.  either  in  anciient  or  modern  times^  wjiose  na;t;topal 
character  is,  upon  the  wholes  less  liable  to  exception.  But 
:I  give  you  thanks  for  helping  me  out  with  my  argument* 
I  had  no  intention  of  exalting  the  modems  at  the  expenc0 
of  the  ancientSi  I  only  meant  to  represent  the  uncertaif^t^r 
of  all  these  judgments  concerning  characters ;  and  to  con- 
vince youj  that  fashion^  vogue^  custom,  and  law,  were  tb^e 
chief  foundation  of  all  mor^l  determinations.  The  Athe- 
nians, surely,  were  a  civilized,  intelligent  people^  if  ever 
there  was  one;  and  yet  their  man  of  .merit  might,  in  this 
age^  be  held  in  horror  and  execration.  The  French  are 
ialso,  without  doubt,  a  very  civilized,  intelligent  people  i 
and  yet  their  man  of  merit  might,  with  the  Athenians,  be 
an  olgect  of  the  highest  contempt  and  ridicule,  and  even 
hatred.  And  wh^t  renders  the  matter  more  extraordinary : 
These  two  people  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  similar  in 
their  national  character  of  any  in  ancient  and  modern 
times ;  and  while  the  English  flatter  themselves  that  they 
resemUe.the  Romans,  their  neighbours  on  the  continent 
draw  the  parallel  between  themselves  and  those  polite 
Greeks.  What,  wide  difference,  therefore,  in  the  senti- 
ments of  mpralj^  must  be  found  between  civilized. nations 
and  barbarians,  or  between  nations  whose  characters  hav0 
little  in  common  i  How  shall  we  pretend  to  fix  a  standard 
forjudgmentsof  this  nature?  ^ 

By  tracing  matters,  replied  I,  a  little  h/gher^.  and  exa.mi- 
tiing  the  first  principles  ^hicb  each  nation  establishes  of' 
.blame  or ^ censure*.  The  Rhine  flows  north,  the  Rhppe 
south ;  yet  both  spr^  firpfn  the  same  mountain^  and  a^je 
.  also  actuatedtJn  their  opposite  directions^  l?y  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  gravity.  The  different  inclinations  of  the  grqund 
on  which  they  run  cause  all  the  difference  of  their  courses^ 

In  how  many  circumstances  would  an,  Ath^ian.and  a 
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Frenchman  of  merit  certainly  resemble  each  other?  Good 
sense,  knowledge,  wit,  eloquence,  humanity,  fidelity,  truth, 
justice,  courage,  temperance,  constancy,  dignity  of  mind : 
These  you  have  all  omitted,  in  order  to  insist  only  on  the 
points  in  which  they  may  by  accident  differ.  Very  well : 
I  am  willing  to  comply  with  you ;  and  shall  endeavour  to 
account  for  these  differences  from  the  most  universid  esta- 
blished principles  of  morals. 

The  Greek  loves  1  care  not  to  examine  more  particu- 
larly. I  shall  only  observe,  that,  however  blameaUe,  they 
arose  from  a  very  innocent  cause,  the  frequency  of  the  gym- 
nastic exercises  among  that  people  \  and  were  recommend- 
ed, though  absurdly,  as  the  source  of  friendship,  sympathy, 
mutual  attachment,  and  fiddity  ^ ;  qualities  esteemed  in  idl 
nations  and  all  ages. 

The  marriage  of  half-brothers  and  sisters  soenMi  no  great 
difficulty.  Love  between  the  nearer  relations  is  contrary 
to  reason  and  public  utility ;  but  the  precise  pc^nt  where 
we  are  to  stop  can  scarcdy  be  determined  by  natural  rea- 
son,  and  is  therefore  a  very  proper  subject  for  nunicipal 
law  or  custom.  If  the  Athenians  went  a  litde  too  fitf  on 
the  one  side,  the  canon  hw  has  surely  pushed  laattera  a 
great  way  into  the  other  extreme  K 

Had  you  asked  a  parent  at  Athens  why  he  bereaved  his 
child  of  that  life  which  he  had  so  lately  given  it.  It  is 
because  I  love  it,  he  would  reply,  and  regard  the  poverty 
which  it  must  inherit  from  me,  as  a  greater  evil  than  deadly 
which  it  is  not  capaUe  of  dreading,  feding,  or  resenting  ^ 

How  is  public  liberty,  the  most  valuable  of  all  blessiiigs» 
to  be  recovered  from  the  hands  of  an  usurper  or  tyrant,  if 


•  Flut  Sjmp.  p.  1S2.    £x  edit  Set.  ^  See  laquiiy,  flecttlV. 

^  Flut.  de  Amore  V^nHia,  tub  fine. 


hl»>6^r  skMd«  him  from  public  rebellkm,  a|idoUM^ki|ili^' 
fit>m  pritate  vengeance  ?  That  his  ctmt  n  capital  by  law^ 
you  acknowledge :  And  must  the  highest  aggcftfaf^n  of 
hh  crifke^  the  putting  of  himself  abovid  law^  form  his  full 
siocurity  i  You  can^teply  nothing,  but  by  showing  the  great 
ibconvenienees  of  assassination ;  which  could  any  one  have 
Jproved  clearly  to  the  ancients,  he  had  refbrmed  their  sen* 
timents  in  this  particular* 

Agahi^.  to  cast  your  ey^  on  the  picture  which  I  have 
drawn  of  modern  matin^s ;  there  is  ahnost  as  gr^t  di& 
ficulty^  I  ackno#kd'gei  U>  justify  French  as  Greek  galkti^ 
tiy,  except  obly  that  the  former  k  much  more  natural 
and  agreeable  Uian  the  latteri  But  our  neighboans,  it 
eeem^  have  res6lved  to  satM^ifi^^e  some  of  the  domestic  to 
the  social  pleasures ;  and  to  prefer  ease,  freedonS,  and  ati 
open  eommere^  to  a  sftiet  fid^Mty  and  constancy*  These 
ends  are  bc^h  good,  and  are  somewhat  difScult  to  recon*- 
eile  J  nor  need  we  be  surprised  if  the  customs  of  nations  in- 
cline too  thuch^  sometimes  to  the  one  side,  sometimes  to 
the  other.        •  .  * 

The  mddt  inviolable  attachment  to  the  laws  of  our  coun« 
try  ia  every  where  acknowledged  a  capital  virtue ;  and  where 
the  people  are  not  so  happy  as  to  have  any  iegislature  but 
a  singte  persQii,  the  strictest  loyalty  is,  in  that  case,  the 
truest  patribttsmi 

Nothing  surely  can  be  more  absurd  and  barbarous  thati 
the  practice  of  duelling ;  but  those  who  justify  it  say  that 
it  l>egets  civility  and  good  manners.    And  a  duellist,  yoi 

may  observe,  always  values  himself  upon  his  co^age,  his 

<  ...  . 

sense  of  honour,  his  fidelity  and  friendship }  qUalHies  which 
are  here  indeed  very  oddly  directed,  but  whicH  have  been 
esteemed  universally  sinoe  the  fbttndation  of  Ae  WtMi* 
Have  the  gods  forbid  self»inurder  ?  An  Athenian  al- 
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k>W8  that  it  ought  to  be  forborn.  Has  the  Deity  peniut-» 
ted  it  ?  A  Frenchman  allows  that  death  is  preferable  to  pain 
and  in&my* 

You  see  then,  continued  I,  that  the  principles  upon 
which  men  reason  in  morals  are  always  the  same,  though 
the  conclusions  which  they  draw  are  often  very  difierent. 
That  they  all  reason  aright  with  regard  to  this  subject^ 
more  than  with  regard  to  any  other,  it  is  not  incumbent 
on  any  moraliat  to  show^.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  original 
principles  of  censure  or  blame  are  uniform,  and  that  erro- 
neous conclusions  can  be  corrected  by  sounder,  reasoning 
and  larger  experience.  Though  many  ages  have  elapsed 
since  the  fall  of  Greece  and  Rome  i  though  many  changes 
have  arrived  in  religion,  language,  laws,  and  customs ;  none 
of  these  revolutions  has  ever  produced  any  considerable  in- 
novation in  the  primary  sentiments  of  morals,  more  than 
in  those  of  external  beauty.  Some  minute  differences,  per- 
haps, may  be  observed  in  both.  Horace  *  celebrates  a  low 
forehead,  and  Anacreon  joined  eye-brows  ^ :  But  the  Apollo 
and  the  Venus  of  antiquity  are  still  our  models  for  male 
and  female  beauty;  in  like  mannar  as  the  character  of 
Scipio  continues  our  standard  for  the  glory  of  heroes,  and 
that  of  Cornelia  for  the  honour  of  matrons. 

It  appears}  that  there  never  was  any  quality  recommend- 
ed by  any  one,  as  a  virtue  or  moral  excellence,  but  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  usefid  or  agreeable  to  a  man  himself^  or  to 
others.  For  what  other  reason  can  ever  be  assigned  for 
praise  or  approbation  ?  Or  where  would  be  the  sense  of  ex- 
tolling a  good  character  or  action,  which,  at  the  same  time, 
is  allowed  to  he  good  for  nothing  P  All  the  differences,  there- 


»  Epist  lib.  i.  Cfpiit  7.    Alio  lib.  i.  ode  S. 

>>  Ode  28.    Fetronitis  (cap.  86.)  joins  boUi  thme  dreumstttices  as  Um^esr 
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fere»  in  morals,  may  be  reduced  to  this  one  general  founda- 
tion, and  may  be  accounted  for  by  tbe  different  views  which 
people  take  of  these  circumstances. 

Sometimes  men  diflfer  in  their  judgment  about  the  use* 
fulness  of  any  habit  or  action  :  Sometimes  also  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  things  render  one  moral  qudily  more 
useful  than  others,  and  give  it  a  peculiar  preference. 

It  is  not  surprising,  that,  during  a  period  of  war  and 
disorder,  the  military  virtues  should  be  more  celebrated 
than  the  pacific,  and  attract  more  the  admiration  and  at- 
tention of  miankind.  <^  How  usual  is  it,"  says  TuUy^, 
'<  to  find  Cimbrians,  Celtiberians,  and  other  barbarians, 
**  who  bear,  with  inflexible  constancy,  all  the  fatigues  land 
<*  dangers  of  the  field;  but  are  immediately  dispirited  un- 
^  der  the  pain  and  hazard  of  a  languishing  distemper ; 
^  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks  patiently  endure 
<<  the  slow  approaches  of  death,  when  armed  with  sickness 
**  and  disease  *y  but  timorously  fly  his  presence  when  he  at- 
<<  tacks  them  violently  with  swords  and  falchions  !"  So 
diflerent  is  even  the  same  virtue  of  courage  amoiig  warlike 
or  peaceful  nations  I  And  indeed  we  may  observe,  that,  as 
the  difierence  between  war  and  peace  is  the  greatest  that 
arises  among  nations  and  public  societies,  it  produces  also 
the  greatest  variations  in  moral  sentiment,  and  diversifies 
the  most  our  ideas  of  virtue  and  personal  merit. 

Sometimes,  too,  magnanimity,  greatness  of  mind,  disdain 
of  slavery,  inflexible  rigour  and  integrity,  may  better  suit 
the  circumstances  of  one  age  than  those  of  another,  and 
have  a  more  kindly  influence,  both  on  public  afiairs,  and 
on  a  man's  own  safety  and  advancement.  Our  idea  of  me- 
rit, therefore,  will  also  vary  a  little  with  these  variations ; 

*Tusc.  (Iae8t.lib.ll. 


Slid  Labeoi  perhapS)  be  censured  fi)r  tbe  tame  quaUtie 
i^bich  procured  Cato  the  highest  apprc4)atloii. 

A  degree  of  luxury  nmy  be  ruinous  and  pernicious  in  a 
native  of  Swisserland,  whi^fa  only  $)Sfters  the  artsi  and  en- 
omrages  industry  in  a  Fren^Iitnan  or  Englishman.  We 
«ie  not,  therefore^  to  expectf  either  the  same  s^entimentsi 
or  the  tame  laws  in  B^me^  which  previ^il  in  London  or 
Paria. 

Different  eusiloinft  haye  also  some  itifluence  as  well  as  difr 
ferent  utilities  $  and  by  giving  an  early  bias,  to  the  mihdj^ 
Iftay  produce  a  superior  propetislty,  either  to  the  useful  or 
^  agreeable  yalitiei ;  l»  those  wUch  regard  self,  or  those 
nrhioh  extend  to  lociety*  Tbeeie  foiir  sources  q£  moral  sea- 
4nneDt  still  sohsist ;  but  particular  accidents  may^  at  one 
;time^  flialce  any  one  of  them  flow  witli  ^eater  abundance 
tiian  at  aaoiber, 
*    The  customs  of  some  natiosa  shut  txp  the  ww)^  from 

tfU  social  oommeroe :  Those  of  others  make  them  so  essei^r 

,  .  .     . 

lial  a  part  of  society^  and  oonversatbuy  that) .  ^C^pt  where 
business  is  tnaisactedi  the  male,  sex  #lone  are  suppoffd  air 
most  wholly  lOcapaUe  of  muiiMd  discpujrse  luid  Mtertauik- 
ment.  As  this  d^ereace  is  t^  most  material  tbat  <^n  hi^- 
pen  in  private  life,  it  must  alao  produce  the  gmtest  vavi^ 
tioR  in  eui:  mond  sentiments. 

Of  all  nations  in  the  w6rld|  where  polygamy  was  not  al- 
lowed, l3w  Greeks  seem  to  have  been  the  most  reserved  in 
their  commerce  with  the  iatr  sex,  and  to  t^ve  iA>posed.  im 
them  the  atxictest  laws  <£  modesty  and  decency.  We  have 
B  strong  instance  of  this  in  an  oration  of  Ly^ias  *.  A  wi- 
dow, iigored,  ruined^  undone^  calls  a  meeting  of  a  few  of 
ker  nearest  ficieads  and  relations;  and  though  nevin:  befor^ 
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BGCustomedy  says  the  prator,  to  speak  in  the  presence  of 
raen^  the  distress  of  her  circumstances  constrained  her  to 
lay  the  case  before  them.  The  very  opening  of  her  mouth 
iihsuch  company  required,  it  seems,  an  apology. 

When  'Demosthenes  prosecuted  his  tutors,  to  make  them 
refund  his  patrimony,  it  became  necessary  for  him,  in  the 
course  of  the  law-suit,  to  prove  that  the  marriage  of  Apho- 
b^s's  sister  with  Oneter  was  entirely  fraudulent,  and  that, 
notwithstanding  her  sham-marriage,  she  had  lived  with  her 
brother  at  Athens  for  two  years  past,  ever  since  her  divorce 
from  her  former  husband.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that 
though  these  were  people  of  the  first  fortune  and  distinc* 
tion  in  the  oiQr,  the  orator  could  prove  this  fact  no  way, 
but  by  calling  for  her  female  slaves  to  be  put  to  the  ques- 
tion, and  by  the  evidence  of  one  physician,  who  had  seen 
ber  in  her  brother's  house  during  her  illness  ^.  So  reserved 
were  Greek  manners. 

We  may  be  assured,  that  an  extreme  purity  of  manners 
was  the  consequence  of  this  reserve.  Accordingly  we  find, 
that,  exe^t  the  fabulous  stories  of  an  Helen  and  a  Cly- 
lemnestra,  there  scarcely  is  an  instance  of  any  event  in  the 
Greek  history  which  proceeded  from  the  intrigues  of  wo- 
men.  On  the  other  band,  in  modern  times,  particularly 
in  a  neighbouring  nation^  Uie  females  enter  into  all  trans- 
aetions  and  all  management  of  church  and  state :  And  no 
man  can  expect  success,  who  takes  not  care  to  obtain  their 
good  graces.  Harry  the  Third,  by  incurring  the  displea^ 
sure  of  the  fidr,  endangered  his  crown,  and  lost  liis  life,  as 
much  as  by  his  indulgence  to  heresy. 

It  is  needless  to  dissemble ;  The  consequence  of  a  very 
free  commerce  between  the  sexes,  and  of  their  living  much 

« In  OnelMom, 
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^togeiher,  will  often  terminate  in  intrigues  and  gallantry., 
We  must  sacrifice  somewhat  of  the  usefid^  if  we  be  very 
anxious  to  obtain  all  the  agreeable  qualities ;  and  cannot 
pretend  to  reach  alike  every  kind  of  advantage.  Instances 
of  licencci  daily  multiplying,  will  weaken  the  scandal  with 
the  one  sex,  and  teach  the  other,  by  degrees,  to  adopt  the 
fiEunous  maxim  of  La  Fontaine,  with  regard  to  female  infi- 
delity, that  if  one  knows  it,  it  is  but  a  smaU  matter :  if  one 
knows  it  noty  it  is  making  *. 

Some  people  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  best  way  of 
adjusting  all  difierences,  and  of  keeping  the  proper  me-^ 
dium  between  the  agreeable  and  the  useful  qualities  of  the 
sex,  is  to  live  with  them  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans 
and  the  English  (for  the  customs  of  these  two  nations  seem 
similar  in  this  respect  ^)  $  that  is,  without  gallantry  ^,  and 
without  jealousy.  By  a  parity  of  reason,  the  customs  of 
the  Spaniards  and  of  the  Italians  of  an  age  ago  (for  the  pre-f 
sent  are  very  different),  must  be  the  worst  (^  any  j  because 
they  favour  both  gallantry  and  jealousy. 

Nor  will  these  different  customs  of  nations  affect  the  one 
sex  only :  Their  idea  of  personal  merit  in  the  males  must 
also  be  somewhat  different  with  regard  at  least  to  c<Miver<* 
sation^  address,  and  humour.  The  one  nation,  where  the 
men  live  much  apart,  will  naturally  more  approve  of  pru- 
dence; theoth^rofgiiiety.  With  the  one,  simplicity  of  man- 
ners will  be  in  the  highest  esteem;  with  the  other,  politeness. 
The  one  will  distinguish  themselves  by  good  sense  and 
judgmelst;   the  other,  by  taste  and  delicacy.     The  elo? 

•a  Qjuand  on  le  fl^ait  c*est  pett  de  chose ; 
Quand  on  Fignore^'ce  n*est  rien. 
k  See  KoiE  [XX.] 

9  The  ga^antl7  here  meant  is  that  of  amours  and  attachments,  not  that  of 
complaisance,  which  is  im  much  paid  to  the  lair  sex  in  England  as  in  aii^ 
other  country,    - 
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quence  of  the  former  will  shine  most  in  the  senate  i  that  of 
the  other,  in  the  theatre. 

These,  I  say,  are  the  naivral  effects  of  such  customs. 
For  it  must  be  confessed,  that  chance  has  a  great  influence 
on  national  manners ;  and  many  events  happen  in  society, 
which  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  general  rules.  Who 
could  imagine,  for  instance,  that  the  Romans,  who  lived 
freely  with  their  women,  should  be  very  indifferent  about 
music,  and  esteem  dancing  infamous;  while  the  Greeks^ 
who  never  almost  saw  a  woman  but  in  their  own  houses, 
were  continually  piping,  singing,  and  dancing? 

The  differences  of  moral  sentiment,  which  naturally  arise 
from  a  republican  or  monarchical  government,  are  also 
very  obvious ;  as  well  as  those  which  proceed  from  general 
riches  or  poverty,  union  or  faction,  ignorance  or  learning. 
I  shall  conclude  this  long  discourse  with  observing,  that 
different  customs  and  situation^  vary  not  the  original  ideas 
of  merit  (however  they  may  some  consequences)  in  any  very 
essential  point,  and  prevail  chiefly  with  regaird  to  young 
men,  who  can  aspire  to  the  agreeable  qualities,  and  may 
attempt  to  please.  The  Manner,  the  Ornaments,  the 
Graces,  which  succeed  in  this  shape,  are  more  arbitrary 
and  casual :  But  the  merit  of  riper  years  is  almost  every 
where  the  same ;  and  consists  chiefly  in  integrity,  huma- 
nity, ability,  knowledge,  and  the  other  ^lore  solid  and  use* 
fill  qualities  of  the  human  mind. 

What  you  insist  on,  replied  Pai^amedes,  may  have  some 
foundation,  when  you  adhere  to  the  maxims  of  common 
life  and  ordinary  conduct.  Experience  and  the  practice 
of  the  world  readily  correct  any  great  extravagance  on  ei- 
ther side.  But  what  say  you  to  artificial  lives  and  man« 
ners  ?  How  do  you  reconcile  the  maxims,  on  which,  ii| 
different  ages  and  nations,  these  are  founded  ? 
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What  do  you  understand  by  artificial  Xvros  and  man- 
ners ?  said  !•    I  explain  myself,  replied  he.    You  know^ 
that  religion  bad,  in  ancient  times^  very  little  influence  on 
oommon  life^  and  that,  after  men  had  performed  their  du- 
ty in  sacrifices  and  prayers  at  the  temple,  they  thought 
,  that  the  gods  left  the  rest  oS  their  conduct  to  themselves^ 
and  were  little  pleased  or  offended  with  those  virtues  or 
vices  which  only  aSbcted  the  peace  and  happiness  of  hu« 
roati  society*    In  those  ages,  it  was  the  business  of  philo^ 
sophy  alone  to  regulate  men's  ordinary  behaviour  and  de^ 
portment;  and  accordingly,  we  may  observe,  that  this  be- 
ing the  sole  principle  by  which  a  man  coold  elevate  himself 
above  his  fellows,  it  acquired  a  mighty  ascendant  over 
inany,  and  produced  great  singularities  of  maxims  and  of 
conduct*    At  present,  when  philosophy  has  lost  the  allure- 
ment of  novelty,  it  has  no  such  extensive  influence,  but 
seems  to  confine  itself  mostly  to  speculations  in  the  closet; 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  ancient  religion  was  limited  to 
sacrifices  in  the  temple.    Its  place  is  now  supplied  by  the 
modern  rdigion,  which  inspects  our  whole  conduct,  and 
prescribes  an  universal  rule  to  our  actions,  to  our  words, 
to  our.  very  thoughts  and  indinations ;  a  rule  so  much  the 
more  austere,  as  it  is  guarded  by  infinite,  though  distant 
rewards  and  punishments ;  and  do  infraction  of  it  can  ever 
be  concealed  or  disguised. 

Diogenes  is  the  most  ciilebrated  model  of  extravagant 
philosophy.  Let  us  seek  a  paridlel  to  him  in  modem  times. 
We  shall  not  disgrace  any  philoeophic  name  by  a  compa- 
rison with  the  DoMiKios  or  LoyoLab,  or  any  canonized 
monk  (Mr  friar.  Let  us  compare  him  to  Pascal,  a  man  of 
parts  and  genius,  as  well  as  Diogenes  himself;  and  pei^ 
haps  too  a  man  of  virtue,  had  he  allowed  his  virtuous  in- 
clinations to  have  exerted  and  displayed  themselves. 


ThelbiindiUiooofDiogeties'sconchi^t  was  m  oideavour 
ta  render  himself  «i  independent  h^mig  a6  much  as  possible' 
and  tooonfine  all  his  wantsi  anddeares»  and  pleasuresi  withi> 
in  himself  and  his  own  miiwl :  Th0  aim  of  Pascal  was  to 
keep  a  perpetual  sense  of  .his  depoidance  before  his  eyes, 
and  never  to  forget  his  numberless  wants  ^nd  infirmities. 
The  ancient  supported  himself  b;  magnii|iifflity»  ostenta*- 
tion,  pride,  and  the  idea  of  his  own  luperioritjr  above  his 
Tdbw^creatures.  The  modem  made  cmistant  profession  of 
htmiility  and  sfaasementi  of  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  him* 
self}  and  endeavoured  to  attain  these  supposed  vir tues,  us 
far  as  they  are  attainable.  The  austerities  of  the  Greek 
were  in  order  to  inure  himself  to  hardships,  and  prevent  his 
ever  suffering :  Those  of  the  Frenchman  were  embraced 
merely  for  their  own  sake,  and  in  order  to  suffer  as  much 
as  possible.  The  philosopher  indulged  himself  in  the  most 
beastly  pleasures,  even  in  public :  The  saint  refused  him- 
self the  most  innocent,  even  in  private.  The  former  thought 
it  his  duty  to  love  his  friendsj  and  to  rail  at  them,  and  re- 
prove  them,  and  scold  them :  The  latter  endeavoured  to  be 
absolutely  indifferent  towards  his  nearest  relations,  and  to 
love  and  speak  well  of  his  enemies.  The  great  object  of 
Diogenes's  wit  was  every  kind  of  superstition,  that  is,  every 
kind  of  religion  known  in  his  time.  The  mortality  of  the 
soul  was  his  standard  principle;  and  even  his  sentiments  of 
a  Divine  Providence  seem  tq  have  been  licentious.  The 
most  ridiculous  superstitions  directed  Pascal's  faith  and 
practice ;  and  an  extreme  contempt  of  this  life,  in  com- 
parison  of  the  future,  was  the  chief  foundation  of  his  con- 
duct. 

In  such  a  remarkable  contrast  do  these  two  men  stand : 
Yet  both  of  them  have  met  with  general  admiration  in  their 
different  ages,  and  have  been  proposed  as  models  of  imita- 
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tionl     Where  then  k  the  universal  standard  of  morals  . 
which  you  talk  of?  And  what  rule  shall  we  estabfish  for  the 
many  difierent,  nay,  contrary  sentimento  of  mankind  ? 

An  experiment,  said  I,  which  succeeds  in  the  air,  will 
not  always  succeed  in  a  vacuum.  When  men  dqiartfrom 
the  maxims  of  common  reason,  and  affect  these  artificml 
lives,  as  you  call  them,  no  one  can  answer  for  what  will 
please  or  displease  them.  They  are  in  a  different  elment 
from  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  the  natural  principles  of 
their  mind  play  not  with  the  same  regularity  as  if  left  to 
themselves,  free  from  the  illusions  of  rd%ious  superstition 
or  philosophical  enthusiasm. 
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INTRODUCTION- 


Au  every  inquiry  which  regards  rdigiop  ig  of  the  utmoit 

importance,  there  are  two  questions  in  particular  which 
challenge  our  attention,  to  wit,  that  concerning  its  founda- 
tion in  reason,  and  that  concerning  its  origin  in  human 
nature.  Happily,  the  first  question,  which  is  the  most  im-- 
portant,  admits  of  the  most  obvious,  at  least  the  clearest 
solution.  •  The  whole  frame  of  nature  bespeaks  an  Intelli* 
gent  Author ;  and  no  rational  inquirer  can,  after  serious 
reflection^  suspend  his  belief  a  moment  with  regard  to  the 
primary  principles  of  genuine  Theism  and  Religion.  But 
the  other  question,  concerning  the  origin  of  religion  in  hu- 
man nature,  is  exposed  to  Qome  more  difficulty.  The  be- 
lief of  invisible,  intelligent  power  has  been  very  generally 
diffused  over  the  human  race,  in  all  places  and  in  all  ages ; 
but  it  has  neither  perhaps  been  so  universal  as  to  admit  of 
no  exceptions,  nor  has  it  been,  in  any  degree,  uniform  in 
the  ideas  which  it  has  sp^gestedr    Some  nations  have  been 
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discovered,  who  entertained  no sejitiments  of  Religioti^if'trkA 
vellers  and  historians  may  be  credited ;  and  no  two  nations^ 
and  scarce  any  two  men,  have  ever  agrised  precisely,  in  the 
same  sentiments.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  this  pre- 
conception springs  not  from  an  original  instinct  or  primary 
impression  of  nature,  such  as  gives  rise  to  self-love,  affec- 
tion between  the  sexes,  love  of  progeny,  gratitude,  resent- 
ment ;  since  every  instinct  of  this  kind  has  been  found  ab- 
solutely universal  in  all  nations  and  ages,  and  has  always  a 
precisedeterminate  object  which  it  inflexibly  pursues.  The 
first  religious  principles  must  be  secondary ;  such  as  may 
easily  be  perverted  by  various  accidents  and  causes,  and 
whose  operation,  too,  ih  some  cases,  may,  by  an  extra-^ 
Ordinary  concurrence  of  circumstances,  be  altogether  pre- 
vented. What  those  principles  are,  which  give  rise  to  the 
original  belief,  and  what  those  accidents  and  causes  are^ 
which  direct  its  (^rations,  is  the  sutject  of  oar  present  in- 
quiry. 


SECTIOK  I. 

¥HAT  polytheism  was  the  primary  religion  of  llElTi 

It  appears  to  me,  that  if  we  consider  the  improvement 
of  human  society,  from  rude  beginnings  to  a  state  of  great- 
er perfection^  polytheism  or  idolatry  was,  and  necessarily 
must  have  been,  the  first  and  most  ancient  religion  of  man- 
kind. This  opinion  I  shall  endeavour  to  confirm  bj  the 
following  arguments. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  incontestable^  that  about  1 700  yeArs 
ago  all  mankind  were  polytheists.  The  doubtful  and  scep- 
tical principles  of  a  few  philosophers!  or  the  theism^  and 
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th&t  too  not  etitiirely  pare,  of  one  or  two  nations,  form  no 
objeetion  wotth  regATding.  Behdd  then  tbe  clear  testi* 
mOny  of  history;  The  ffarthdr  we  mount  up  into  antiqui- 
ty, the  more  do' we  find  mdtikind  plunged  into  polytheii^m* 
No  iflairks,  no  symptcHils  of  any  ihore  perfect  religion.  The 
most  aiki^t  reodrds  of  the  hiitnaii  rac^  still  present  us  with 
th^t  system  as  the  popular  and  established  creed.  The 
north,  the'  sooth,  the  east,  the  west,  give  their  unanimous 
testimony  to  the  same  fact.  What  caii  ht  opposed  to  so 
full  an  evidence  ? 

As  far  ak  writing  or  history  reaches,  mankind,  in  an^ 
cient  times,  appear  universally  to  have  been  ploTytheists. 
Shall  we  assert,  that  in  more  ancient  times,  before  the 
knowledge  of  letters,  or  the  discovery  of  any  art  or  science, 
men  entertained  the  principles  of  pure  theism  ?  That  is, 
while  they  were  ignorant  and  barbarous,  they  discovered 
truth  ;  but  fell  into  error  as  sooii  as  they  acquired  learri« 
ing  and  politeness. 

But  in  this  assertion  you  not  only  contradict  all  appear- 
aiice  of  prdbability,  but  also  our  present  experience  con- 
cerning the  principles  and  opinions  of  barbarous  nations. 
The  savage  tribes  of  America,  Africa,  and  Asia,  are  all 
idolaters.  Not  a  single  exception  to  thiis  rule.  Inisomuch 
that,  were  a  traveller  to  transport  himself  into  any  un- 
known region ;  if  he  found  inhabitants  cultivated  with  arts 
and  scienccj  though  even  upon  that  supposition  there  are 
oddi^  against  thieif  being  tbeists;  yet  could  he  not  safely, 
Cilf  fertherinquiiy,  ptonounce  any  thing  6n  that  head* 
Bilt  if  he'  found'  them  ignorant  and  barbarous,  he  niigHt 
bcfoi'ehahd  dieclare  thbm  idolaters;  and  there  scarcely  is  a 
possibility  of  his  be^ng  mistaken. 

It  seems  certain,  that,  accbtidfng  to  the  natural  progress 
of  human  tfaoughti  the  ignorant  mtiltitudeinUsi  l6i%t  tm- 
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t«itaia  same  urovdliog  and  fiuniUav  nolioB  of  «ii|ieripr 
poiren,  before  ihqr  alretcb  their  ooDoqMtioii  to. thai;  p«r* 
feet  B^iDgy  wlv» J)e8to ved  order  on  tbe  whi:de  firwne  oCiMt- 
t^e.    We  ia9y .  as  rensooaUy  iiiiagme»  tbat  neo  iriiaUted 
palai:es  before  bute  and  cottages,  or  studied  geometry  be? 
foire  agriculture ;  m  aa^ert  tbat  tbe  Deity  appeared  to  them 
a  pure  q>irit,  oniiiiscieiity  ofrniipoteoty-aBd  omnipresaity. 
before  be  was  apprdiended  to  be  a  powerful)  though  limi^ 
ed  being,  with  boroan  passions  and  appetites,  limbs  and- 
organs.     The  mind  rises  gradually,  from  in^or  to  supe*. 
xior :  By  abstracting  from  what  is  in^perfect,  it  forms  an 
idea  of  perfection :  And  slowly  distinguishing  tbe  nobler 
piuts  of  its  own  frame  from  the  grosser^  it  learns  to  trans- 
fer only  the  former,  much  elevated  and  refined^  to  its-divi- 
nity.    Nothing  could  disturb  this  natural  progress  of 
thought,  but  some  obvious  and  invincible  argument,  which 
might  immediately  lead  the  mind  into  the  pure  principles 
of  theism,  and  make  it  overleap,  at  one  bound,  tbe  vast  in- 
terval which  is  interposed  between  the  human  and  the  divine 
nature.    But  though  I  allow,  that  the  order  and  frame  of 
the  universe,  when  accurately  examined,  affords  such  an 
argument ;  yet  I  can  never  thinks  that  this  consideration 
could  have  an  influence  on  mankind,  when  fheyform^ 
their  first  rude  notions  of  religion^ 

The  causes  of  such  objects,  as  are  qinte  familiar  to  .u% 
,  pever  strike  our  attention  and  curiosity ;  and  bowev^  ex- 
traordinary or  surprising  these  objjecta  in  themselves^  they 
Are  passed  over,  by  the  raw  and  ignorant  n^)ltitiidie^  with^ 
.outmixch  examination. or  inquiry.  ,.Adam  rising ^(onoe^ 
|n  Pa,radi3e,  and  in  the  full  pecfi^tion  c^h^s  QicviltifSf  WKnild 
natutally,  as :  represented  by  JdUtoP, .  be .  astonijdl^  at  the 
glorious  appearaficef(.  of.  nature,^,  the  tie^ven^,  th^  fdr^  the 
e^h^  hifi  own  qrgims  §n4  in^n^bei^}  wid  woq^K^.l^ ^f 
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aftk»  whence  this  wanderfal  scene  arose :  but  a  barbarous^ 
necessitous  animalf  (soeh  as  a  man  is  on  the  first  origin  of 
so<:ie^)>  pressed  by  stoch  numerods  wants  and  passions,  haa 
no  leisure  to  admire  the'regukr  fiioe  of  nature,  or  mske 
inquiries  coiiceming  the  canse  of  those  objects,  to  whfch^ 
from  his  infan<7,  he  has  been  gradoally  accnstomed.  ■  On 
the^contraiy,  the  more  regular  and  uniform,  that  is,  (he 
more  perfect  nature  appears,  the  more  is  he  familiarized 
to  it,  and  the  less  inclined  to  scrutinize  and  examine  it.  A 
monstrous  birth  excites  his  curiosity,  and  is  deemed  a  pro- 
£gy.    It  alarms  him  from  its  novelty ;  and  immediately 
sets  him  a*trembling,  and  sacrificing,  and  praying.  /But 
an  animal,  complete  in  all  its  limbs  and  organs,  is  to  him 
an  ordinary  spectacle,  and  produces  no  religious  opinion 
or  a&ction^    Ask  him  whence  that  animal  arose  ?  he  wiS 
teH  you,  from  the  copulation  of  its  parents.    And  these, 
whence  ?  From  the  copulation  of  theirs.     A  few  removes 
satisfy  his  curiosity,  and  set  the  objects  at  such  a  distance, 
that  he  entirely  loses  sight  of  them.     Imagine  not  that  he 
>  wBl  60'  muoh.  as  start  the  question,  wheAce  the  first  animaf ; 
mudi  lesd,/whence  the  whole  system  or  united  fabric  of 
the  universe  arose,  j  Or,  if  you  start  such  a  question  to 
him,  e](pect  not  that  he  will  employ  his  mind  with  any 
anxiety  about  a  subject,  so. remote,  so  uninteresting, ^nd 
^bicSi  ^  much  exceeds  the  bounds  of  his*  capacity. 

But' farther,  if  men  were  at  first  led  into  the  belief  of  one 
superior  Being,  by  reasoning  from  the  frame  Of  nature, 
they  ^could  never  possiMy  leave  that  belief,  in  order  to  efin- 
brace*  polytheism  ;  but  the  same  principles  of  reason,  which 
at  first  produced  and  difiuaed  over  mankind  so  magnificent 
an  opinion^  must  be  able,  with  greater  facility,  to  preserve 
it «  The  first  invention  and  proof  of  any  doctrine  is  mudi 
ihore  difficult  then  thi^  supporting  and  retaining  of  it.  - 
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There  is  a  g^^t:  difference  between  histoiitai  foots  and* 
speQulfttive  opinipBd ;  nor  is  the knowled|g[e of  theone pro- 
pagated in  the  seme  manner  witk  that  of  the  other.  An 
historiQal  f%ct,  while  it  passes  1^  oral  tradition  from  eye- 
witnesses and  Gontemporairies»  is.  disguised  in  ev^ry  suoees- 
sive  narration^  and  may.  at  last  retain  but  very  small,  if 
any,  resemblance  of  the  original  truth  on  which  it  was 
founded.  The  frail  memories  of  men,  their  love  of  exag- 
geration, their  supine  carelessness ;  these  principles,  if  not 
corrected  by  books. and  writing, (soon  pervert  the  account 
of  historical  events)  where  argument  or  reasoning  has  lilH 
tie.  or  no  place,  nor  can  ever  recall  the  truth,  which  has 
once  escaped  those  narrations*  It  is  thus  the  faMes  of 
Hercules,  Theseus,  Bacchus,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
originsUy  founded  in  true  history,  corrupted  by  tradition. 
But  with  regard  to  speculative  opinions,  the  case  is  far 
otherwise.  [  If  these  opinions^  be  founded  on  arguments  so 
clear  and  obvious  as  to  carry.conviction  with  the  generality 
of  manjcind,  the  same  arguments,  which  at  first  dilbsed 
the  opinions,  will  still  pceserve  them  in  their  original  puri- 
ty. \  If  the  arguments,  be  more  abstruse,  and  more  remote 
from  vulgar  apprehension,  the  opinions  will  always  be  con-^ 
fined  to  a  few  persons ;  and  as  soon  as  men  leave  the  con<^ 
templation  of  the  arguments,  the  opinions  wilH<nmedi!Ste1y 
be  lost  and  be  buried  in  dbiivibn*  Whichever  side  of  thii 
dijenjona  we  take,  itmubt  appear  impossible,  tbsl^  theism 
could.,,  from  reasoning,  have  been  the  primary  religion  of 
the  hiuqat^  race,  and  haveafterwaiidis,  by. its  corruption,,  gi^ 
yen  ;birtb  ta  polytheism,  and  tor  alt  the  various  superstitions 
of  the  heathen  wbirld*.'  Reason,  when  obvious^  prevaita 
these  corruptions :  When  abstruse^  it  keeps  the  principles 
entirely  from  the  knoMedge  pf  4lie  vulgar^  who  are  'alone 
liable  to  corrupt  iaoy  principle  oi:  opinion.   « 
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•  If  T^e.vrwaldy  tbbrefore,  indulge  our  ctriosity^  in  in<}ui-* 
mg  conoeFQing  theM^rigin  of  religion,  we  nlust  Ittrti  our 
dioBglite  towards  polytliekni',  tlie  primitive  religion  of  uti*'* 
instructed' nrnnkind* 

Were  men  led  into  the  appnehemion  of  Invisible,  intel- 
ligent power,  by  a  contiempkition  of  the  worlds  of  nAtnre^ 
tfaey  couid  never  possibly  entertaih  any  conception  b^t  of 
onfe  sing^  being,  who  bestowed  existebce  and  order  on  this 
vast  ma($hine,  and  adjusted  all  itt  pArts,  according  to  oHe 
raguiar  pkm  or  connected  system.    For  though  to  pernonir 
cf  )a  certain  turn  of  mind,  it  miay  not  appear  altogether  al>-* 
shind,  that  several  indepiendent  beings,  ^^Ivdow^d  Hvitb  tuf^; 
ripr  wisdom,  might  conspire  in  the  cotltrivatice  and  execu*"' 
tion  of  one  regular  plan  \  yet  is  this  a  merely  arlHtrary  sup*- 
position,  which,  evoi  if  allowed  possible,  Iniist  be  confess^^ 
ed  neither  to  be  supported  by  probability  nor  necessity.-* 
^1  things  in  the  universe  are  evidently  of  a  piece.    Every^ 
wing  is  adjusted  to  every  thiiVg.     One  design  prevails  \ 
^throughout  the  whole.  And  this  uniformity  leadii  the  mindi 
ko  acknowledge  one  author ;  bei^use  the  conception  of  di&  \ 
JTerent  authors,  without  any  distinction  of  attributes  or  ope*  / 
bitions,  serves  only  to  give  perplexity  to  the  imagination,^- 
firithottt  besioi^ing  any  satisfaction  on  the  understanding. \ 
The  statue  of  Laocook,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  was  the 
work  of  three  artists :   But  it  is  certain,  that  were  we  not 
told  so,  we  should  never  haVe  imagined,  that  a  groupe  of 
figures  cut  from  one  stone,  and  united  in  one  plan,  was  not 
the  work  and  contrivance  ^  one  statuary.    To  ascribe 
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any  single  effect  to  the  combination  of  several  canseSi  is  not 
surely  a  natural  and  obvious  supposidon. 

On  the  other  hand,  it,  leaTin^  the  works  of  nature,  we 
trace  the  footsteps  c^  Invisible  Power  in  the  various  and 
contrary  events  of  human  life,  we  are  necessarily  led  into 
polytheism,  and  to  the  acknowledgment  of  sevdral  limited 
and  hnperfect  duties.    Storms  and  tempests  ruin  what  m 
nourished  by  the  sun.    The  sun  destroys  what  is  firiitered 
by  the  moisture  of  dews  and  rains.     War  inay  be  fiivottr«> 
able  to  a  nation,  whoin  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons  iaf- 
flicts  with  famine.     Sickness  and  pestilence  m^  dcpopn*' 
late  a  kingdom,  amidst  the  most  profuse  plen^.  *  Hie* 
same  nation  is  not,  at  the  same  time,  equaHy  successful  by  * 
sea  ;and  by  land.    And  a  niition,  which  now  triumphs  over - 
its  epeoiies,  may  anon  submit  to  their  more  pifosperous. 
arms.    In  short,  the  conduct  of  events^  or  what  wexraft  the 
plan  of  a  particular  Providence,  is  so  fidl of  vari^  and' 
uncertainty,  that,  if  we  suppose  it  immediatdy  ordered  by 
any  Intellig^t  beings,  we  mast  acknowledge  a  oontrariety . 
in  their  designs  and  intentions,  a  constant  combat  of  oppo« 
site  powers,  and  a  repentance  or  change  of  iatentfim  in  the 
same  power,  from  impotence  or  levity.    Each  nation  faaA 
its  tutelar  deity.    Eajch  elendent  is  subjected  to  its  intisiUe  * 
power  or  agent.    The  province  of  each  god  -  is  separate 
from  that  of  another.    Nor  are  the  operation^  of  .the  same 
god  always  certain  and  invariable*    To-day  he  protects : 
To-morrow  he  abandons  us.     Prayers  and  sacrifices^  rite» 
and  ce|remo|)ies,  well  Or  iU  performed,  are' the  sources' Of' 
his  favour  or  ^mity,  and  produce  all  the  good  or  ill  for*' 
tube  which  are  to  be  found  amongst  mankind. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that,  in  dl  nations  whicb 
have  embraced  polytheism,  the  first  ideas  of  religion  arose^ 
not  from  a  coi^templatioa  pfthf^  works  of  nature^  l^it  froii\. 
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a  Gonceni  wilJi  regard  to  the  eyents  of  life,  and  ifrom  the 
incessant  hopes  and  ftars  which  actuate  the  human  mind. 
Acoordiii^  we  ^dy  that  all  idolaters,  having  separated 
the  provinces  of  their  deities,  have  recourse  to  that  invisible 
agent,  to  whose  authority  they  are  immediately  subjectedv 
and  whose  province  it  is  to  superintend  that  course  of  ac- 
tions, in  which  they  are^  at  any  time,  engaged.  Jui^  is 
invoked  at  marriages }  Lucina  at  births*  Neptune  receives ; 
the  prayers  of  seamion ;  and  Mars  of  warriors.  The  hus- 
bandman cultivates  his  field  under  the  protection  of  Ceres, ; 
and  the  merchant  acknowledges  the  authority  of  Mercury. 
Each  natural  event  is  supposed  to  be  governed  by  some 
intelligent  agent ;  and  nothing  prosperous  or  adverse  can 
happen  in  life,  which  may  not  be  the  subject  of  peculiar 
pray^s  or  thanks^ings  K 

It  must  necessarily,  indeed,  be  allowed,  that,  m  order 
to  cariy  men's  attention  beyond  the  present  course  of 
tbiDi^  or  lead  tfa«»n  into  any  infefence  concemiiig  imm. . 
Ue  inteUigent  power/they  must  be  actuated  by  some  pas^ 
sion  which  prompts  their  thought  and  r^ection,.  some  mo- . 
tive  which  urges  their  first  inquiry.N    But.  what  passion 
fibaU  we  here  have  recourse  to,  for  explaining  an  efiect  of 
such  migbty  consequence  ?  ^jTot  speculative  curiosity^  sure-< 
lyt  pr  the  pure  love  of  truth.    That  motive  is  too  refined 
for  such  gross  apprehensions  s  and  would  lead  men  into 
inquiries  concerning  the  frame  of  nature,  a  subject  too 
large  and.  comprehensive  for  their  narrow  capacities.    No; 
fpsfiionst  therefore,  can  bf»  su{^sed  to  work  upon  such 
barbaarianst  but  the  (ordinary  afiectionjs  of  human  life;  the^ 
anxious  concern  for  hap^uiess,  the  dread  of  future  misery, 
tlici  t&aov  of  dieiKtht  tbs  thirst  of  revenge^,  the  appetite -for 
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food  an4  pibfiv  ii^ce$s«ri^  Agitated  by  .hdp«B  ind  Sam 
p{  this  Dati;u:e»  e^p^ddX^j  the  lalt^r,  mm  9criitu)ize»  !vilh  s 
trembling  curlo$it79  the  owTs^  of  fiit;ure  cwmeR,  aad  ex^ 
mine. the  various  and  contrary  events  of  himan  life.  Aad 
jp  this  disordi^red  9oene«  with  ^es  stilL  more  disordered 
and  astonlfihedt  th^y  see  the  first  obscure  traces  of  divinity. 


SECT.  Ill, 

THE  SiJIfS  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

Wb  are  placed  in  this  world»  as  .in  a  gr^at  theatn^  whecs 
the  true  springs  and  causes  of  every  event  ^re  entirety  con- 
cealed from  us }  nor  have  we  either  .suffident  wisdom  tq 
ferepeej^or  power  to  prevent  thpsis  ills  with  which  we  are 
continually  tbre^tfsn^*  We  bang  in  perpetual  soqaense 
between  life  and  death,  health,  and.  sicknessi  plenty  and 
vrant,  which  are  distributed  amongst  ^behuman  species  by 
secret  and  unknown  causes,  whose  c^eration  is  oft  unex- 
pected, and  always  unaccountable*  These  unknown  causes^ 
theji,  become  the  constant  object  of  our  hope  and  fear; 
and  while  the  passions  ai?e  kept  in  perpetual  alarm  by  an 
anxious  expectation  of  tbe.events,  the  imagination  is  equal* 
]y  employed  in  forming  ideas  of  those  powera  on  which 
lye  have  so  entire  a  dependence.  Could  men  anatomize 
nature,  according  to  the  most  probable,  at,  least  the  mpst 
intelligible  pbilQsophy,(they  would  find  that  tbe$e  causea 
are  nothing  but.the  particular  fabric  and  structiire  of  .the 
minute  parts  of  their  own  bodies  and  of  external  dtgecta; 
and  that,  by  a  regular  and  coxistaat  machinery,  all.  the 
events  are  produced,  about  which  they  are  so  much  con- 
cerned. JBut  this  philosophy  exceeds  the  comprehension 
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<^the  ignorant  multitiidey  whoican^only  conceive  the  tm^ 
knffwn  causes^  in  a  general <£Uid  (XMift^ed  manner;  thoagh 
their  imagination;  perpetually  employed  on  the  tain^  8ul>i 
jdct,  mu6t  labour  to  |brm  some  particular  and  distinct  idea 
cyf  them.  I'be  more  Ihegr  4x>Qsider  these  causes  themselves^ 
and  the  uncertainty  of  their  operatipn,  the  less  satisfaetioii 
do  they  meet  with  in  their  researches  ;  and,  ho(l^ei?>un« 
wiilingr  they  mastiit  last  ha/re  abandoned  so  ardttoos^oii 
attetppt,  were  it  not  for  a  propensity  in  humam  ndturej 
which  leads  into  a  system  that  gives  them  some  satisfac» 
tion. 

There  is  ap  universal  tendency  among  mankind  tP  con- 
ceive ail  beikigs  like  themselves,  and  to  transfer  to  every 
otgect  those  qualities  with  which  they  are  familiarly  tio- 
qumted,  and  of  which  they  are  intimately  conscious.  We 
fied  human  &ces  in  the  moon,  armies  in  the  clouds ;  ai^» 
by  a  natural  propensity,  if  not  corrected  by  experience  and 
reflection,  ascribe  malice  or  good  will  to  every  thing  that 
hurts  or  pleases  us*  Hence  the  frequency  and  beauty  of 
ihe jxrosopopoeia  in  poetry;  where  trees,  mountains,  and 
streatns,  are  personified,  and  the  inanimate  parts  of  nature 
aqquir6  sentiment  and  passion.  And  though  these  poeti« 
eal  figures  and  expresdons  gain  not  on  the  belief,  they  may 
serve,  at  least,  to  prove  a  certaip  tendency  in  the  imagina*^ 
tion,  without  which  they  could  neither  be  beautiful  nor  na- 
tairaL  Nor  is  a  riyer-god  or  hamadryad  always  taken  for  a 
mere  poetical  or  imaginary  personage,  but  may  sometimes 
enter  into  the  real  creed  of  the  ignorant  vulgar ;  while  each 
grove  or  field  is  represented  as  possessed  of  a  particular  ge'* 
niiis  or  invisible  power,  which  inhabits  and  protects  it.  Nay» 
philosophefrs  cannot  entirely  exempt  themselves  from  this 
natural  frailty ;  but  have  oft  ascribed  to  inanimate  matter 
the  horror  of  a  vacuum^  sympathies,  antipathies,  and  other 
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of  human  nature.  The  abowdky  is  not  less^ 
while  ve  cast  our  eyes  apwatdsi  andy  Iranaferring^  as  is  too 
iisnalt  human  passions  and  infirmicies  to  the  Ddty,  re* 
present  him  as  jealous  and  revaigefu]»  oapriwus  and  par* 
tial^.andi  in  shorty  a  mcked  and  foolish  maa  in  every  re- 
qpeet  but  his  aopraor.  poww  and  aath<^itjr«  No  wonder, 
then^  that  maokindt  being  placed  in  sach  an  absolute  igno* 
ranee  of  causes,  and  being  at  the  same  lime  so  anxious 
ooBoeniii^  their  future  fbrlunet  should  immediately  ac- 
knowledge a  dependence  on  invisilde  powers,  possessed  of 
sentiment  and  intelligence.  The  unkrumn  causes  which  con* 
tinually  employ  their  thought,  appearing  idways  in  the  same 
aspect,  are  all  apprehended  to  be  of  the  same  kind  or  spe^ 
cies*  Nor  is  it  long  before  we  ascribe  to  them  thooghti  and 
reiUKUV  1^  passiouy  and  sometimes  eren  the  limbs  and  frn . 
gures  of  men,  in.order  to  bring  them  nearer  to  a xeseoiK 
Uanee  with  ourselves* 

In  proportion  aa  my  man's  course  of  li&  is  governed  hfL 
accident,  we  always  find  that  he  increases  in  superstition  i 
as  may. particularly  be  observed  oS  gamesters  and  sailors, 
who^  though  of  all  mankind  the  kast.  capable  of  serioua 
reflection,  abound  most  in. frivolous ^and  superstitioua  apn ; 
prehensions.  The  gods,  says  Coriolanus  in  Dionysius  ^, 
have  an  influence  in  every  affair ;  hot  above  idl  in  war, 
where  the  ev^t  is  bo  uncertain.  All  human  life,  especi- 
ally before  the  idstitntion  of  order  and  good  government 
being  subject  to  fortuitous  accidents,  it  is.  oatuisal  that  su« 
persitition  should  prevail  every  where  in  barbanms  ages,  and 
put  men  on  the  most  earnest  inquiry  concerning  those  in- 
Xlsible  powers,  who  dispose  of  their  happiness  or  misery* 
Il^mnt  of  aslrcmomy  and  ihe  anatmny  of  pbuts  mid  mii* 
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pals)  mid^lOQ;  little  cwbuatoobsrerr^theaABiirftbleadJHsl^^^ 
oMit  of  final  etxi$&h  th^y-^etmiitt  (tili  aitac^anilcd  with  «t 
fitst  and  a  sufH^me  .C^eiitor»-  and-witii  thafi  infinitely  Per^ 
feet  Spirit)  who  alon^  by  bis  ala^btj  willj  bestowed  <MrM» 
der  on  tbe  whole  fmme  of  nature^  9nc\^  a  inagnificentidea 
is  too  big  for  their  nairow  eonoeptiOiisi  wbich  can  neithet 
oWrre  t^e  beauty  of  die  work>  ndr  comprehend  liiegnin^ 
dear  of  its  andbo^  They  suppose  their  deities^  howevei^ 
potent  and  invisible,  to  be  nothing  but  a  species  oPhumiitl 
creature^  perhaps  raised  from  among  mankindi  and  retain** 
ing'dl  human  passions  and  appetites,  together  with  corpo" 
real  limbs  and  organs.  SuchUmited  beings,  thoi^gh  maa- 
ters  of  hunmn  fate,  being  each  of  them  incapable  of  ^ssten^r 
ing  his  influMce  everywhere,  most  be  vastly  tnaltipKedi  in- 
order  to  answer  that  variety  of  events  which  happen  ovet 
the  whole  face  of  nature.  Thus  every  place  k  stored  with . 
a  crowd  of  local  deities;  "and  thus  polytheism  httis  prevmi-. 
ed,  and  still  prevails,  among  the  greatest  part  of  uninstrast- 
ed  mankind^. 

Any  of  the  human  affelrtions  may  lead  us  into  the. notion 
of  invisible^  intelligent  power ;  hope  as  well  as  fear,  gvMi* 
tude  as  wett  as  itf  icti^Hi-:  But  if  we  examine  our  own  hearts^ 

*  The  following  Uiios  pf  Eiuipides  son .  so  wnxk  to  th^  prefcnt  p«rpq9e»  ^St 
I  cannot  foibear  quoting  them. 

Ovx  fo^i»  ovitv  ititrroi/f  our  cv^b^m,* 

TttpmyfAOv  tyrtBsvTiCt  «ff  ctyvotrtec  * 

^ttfict/itv  auTQvc.  •        •  ...  HEduiA. 

**  IThere  is  notliUig  B^c^vein  Uievwoild ;  nQglory,  no  prosp^fejf.  The  gods 
"  toss  all  life  into  confusion ;  mix  every  thing  with  its  reverse ;  that  all  of 
**  us»  fironi  our  ignorance  and  uncertainty,  may  pay  them  the  more  worship 
^  and  reverence." 
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or  dxerve  what  pMses  trotmd  ns,  «te  shtjOl  ^fifiid  tlM  iMi^ 
are  vmch  oftener  ArMvli  on  thdf  knees  b^  the  meltfncho^ 
Ijr  tlian  by  the  agreeidile  paflsiobs.  PriMperilty  is  Easily  re* 
ecived  as  our  dae^  and  Um  qiMstions  are  asked  conteming 
its 'cause  ^or  author.  It  begets  cheerfulness,  atitf  aethri^y 
and  aitority,  and  a  li^y  enjoyment  of  every  sodfal  imd  sen^ 
flual  pleasure :  And  dating  this  state  of  tnind,  men  hsVe 
MtHe  leisure  or  inttliniition  tN^  think  of  th«  fmhROWn  hivis>' 
ble  regions.  On  the  othcfr  hand,  eVery  disastnous  accidetfl 
ahms  us,  and  sets  us  on  inqdiries  concerning  the  princi^ 
pies  irfienee  it  arose :  Apprehensions  spring  up  with  regard 
to  fatatky :  And  the  mind,  sunk  into  diffidence,  terror,  and 
melancholy,  has  recourse  to  every'  method  of  appeasing 
those  secret  inteRigent  powers,  on  whom  our  fortune  h 
soppoted  entirely  t6  depend. 

No  topic  is  more  useful  with  all  popular  divines  than  to 
display  the  advantages  of  affliction,  in  bringing  Men  to  a 
dtie  sense  of  religion ;  by  subduing  their  confidence  and 
sensuality,  which,  in  times  of  prosperity,  make  them  fbr'< 
getfiil  of  a  Diving  Providence.  Nor  is  this  topic  confined 
merely  to  modern  religion.  The  ancients  have  also  em«» 
ployed  it.  «*  Fortune  has  never  liberally  without  envy,** 
says  a  Greek  historian  ^,  **  bestowed  an  unmixed  happiness, 
on  mankind  ;  but  with  all  her  gifts  has  ever  conjoined  some 
disastrous  circumstance,  in  order  to  chastise  men  into  a  re- 
verence for  the  gods,  whom,  in  a  continued  course  of  pro* 
sperity,  they  are  apt  to  neglect  and  forget.** 

What  age  or  period  of  life  is  the  most  addicted  to  super- 
stition? The  weakest  and  most  timid.  What  sex?  The  same 
answer  must  be  given.  <<  The  leaders  and  examples  of 
every  kind  of  superstition,"  says  Strabo  ^, "  are  the  women. 

•  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  iii.  >»Lib.tii\ 
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Tlie$6  €txcite  the  men  to  deyotion  and  supfrficatlons,  and 
the  obsei^Yianee  of  rdigious  days.  It  is  rare  to  meet  with 
one  tbati  lives  apart;  from  tbefemales^  and  yet  i&  addicted 
to  such  praciioes.  And  uodiing  can»  for  this  reason,  be 
more  improbable,  tlmn  the  aocoum  given  of  an  order  of 
men  amcang  the  Gates,  who  practised  celibacyv  <>sid  were, 
Botwitbstandiog,  the  moat,  rdigious  fanatics."  ..  A  method 
of  leafiomng  whidoi  would  lead  us  to  entertain  a  bad  id^ 
of  the  devotion  of  monks,  did  we  not  know  by  an  expend 
ence,  not  so  common,  perhaps,  in  Strabofs  days,  thi^  on^ 
may.  practise  cdibacy,  and  profess  chastity ;  ^nd  yet  main^ 
tain  the.obsest  connections  and  most  entire  sympathy  with 
^hat  timorons  and  pious  sex. 


SECT,  IV. 

S&1T1X&  XOT  CX>NS2nSREn  AS  CREATOBS  OB  FOnMERS  09 

THE  WORIrO. 

Thk  only  point  of  tJbeology,  in  which  we  shall  fkid  a 
consent  of  mankind  almost  universal,  is^  that  there  is  in^ 
vkible,  intdligent  power  in  the^  world ;  bat  whether  this 
power  be  supreme  or  subordinate,  whether  eohfined  to 
one  being,  or  distributed  among  several,  what  attributes, 
<}uaUti^,  connections,  or  principles  of  Action-  ought  to  be 
ascribed  to  those.beings^  conoerning  all  these  points,  there 
is  th^  widest  ditiference- in  the  pdpahr  sykeMs  of  theology. 
Ottv  ancestors  in  fiurope,  before  the  revival  'Of  letters^  be* 
Keved)  as  we  do  at  present,  that  tber^  was  onis'^^emo 
God,  the  author  of  nature,  whose  powers  though  in  itsdf 
uncontrollable,  was  yet  often  exerted  by  the  interposition 
of  bis  angels  and  subordinate  ministers^  who  escetiited  his 
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upred  purpoces.  Bat  they  also  beliewd,  tbttt  aU  Mftiire 
VMS  fiill  of  olber  inviflitde  powers;  fiitriesy  goUim^  el?efl^ 
apr^ti ;  beings  strongfc  and  nughlier  tbaii  meoy  but 
fBuch  inferior  to  tbe  ceiesti^  natttfe»  who  sanoiind  the 
tfirooe  of  God.  Now.,  suppose  that  any  one,  in  those 
ages^  had  denied  the  existence  of  God  and  of*  his  angels^ 
wocdd  not  his  impiety  justly  have  deserved  Che  appeUatioa 
of  atheism,  even  though  he  had  sttU  allowed,  by  eoitie<odd 
capricious  reasonii^,  that  the  popular  stories  of  rives  and 
Airies  were  just  and  welUgrounded  ?  The  diflfenenoe,  iOi  the 
one  hand,  bet^ii^een  such  a  person  and  a  genuiDe  thcist,  isi^ 
Imitely  greater  than  diat,  oa-  the  other,  between,  him  and 
one  that  absolutely  ^ududes  all  invisible  intel%ent  f  ower^ 
And  it  is  a  fallacy,  merely  from  the  casual  resemblance  of 
names,  without  any  conformity  of  meaning,  to  rank  such 
opposite  opiniws  under  the  same  denomination. 

To  any  one  who  considers  justly  of  the  matter,  it  will 
appear,  that  the  gods  of  all  polytheists  are  no  better  than 
the  elves  or  fairies  of  our  ancestors^  and  merit  as  little  any 
pious  worship  or  veneration.  These  pretended  religion- 
ists are  really  a  kind  of  superstitious  atheists,  and:  acknow- 
ledge no  being  that  corresponds  to  our  idea  oC.a  dailjy.  No 
jgrst  pripciple  of  mind  or  thought  $  no  aupiWBie  govern- 
ment and  administradon ;  no  divine  contrivance  or  inten- 
tion in  the  falwic  of  tbe  world*  \     ^ 

The  Chine«^  when  3  their  prayers  are*  n«t.*antwered» 
beat Jjbeir  idols.  ;The  deities  nf  thei  Xapbuiders  are  any 
large  stone  which  they  meet  with  of  an  extraordinary 
sbtp^^  ^  Th^  i^igy^ptian  mythologist^.m  order.  to.Mcount 
fi>r  animal  woi^bip,  said,  that  the-gods^  pursued  by  the 
violence  of  earth-born  men, 'who  were  their  'Gaemxes,  bftd 
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^  P«tt  le  C^lspte.  ^  Reignmili  Voiagfi  4p  Lafcwic. 
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formerly  been  obfiged  to  disguise  tiiemsdves  tmdeir  Ifae 
semblance  of  beasts  ^.  The  CaoDiii  a  natiofi  in  the  Lesser 
Asia^  resolved  to  admit  no  strange  gods  among  them,  rc^ 
gnlarly,  at  certain  seascHiS)  assemble  themseltes  cbmplet^iy 
armed,  beat  the  air  with  their  lances,  and  proceed  iQ-thal 
manner  to  their  frontiers,  in  order,  as  they  said,  to  expel 
the  foreign  deities *'•  Not.  even  the  immortal  gods,' %iSA 
some  German  nations  to  CssssTj.areamatckfoptkeSiievi'^^ 

Many  ills,  says  Dione  in  Homer,  to  Venus,  wonnded 
by  Diomede;  many  ills,  my  daughter,  have  the  gods  ijfr* 
flicted  cm  men ;  and  many  ills,  in  return,  have  men  ilri^ 
flicted  on  the  gods^.  We  need  but  open  a&y  daasic  au- 
thor to  meet  with  these  gross  representations  of  the  dei^ 
'  ties ;  and  Longinus  ^  with  reason  observes,  that  sodi  ideas 
'of  the  divine  nature  if  literally  taken,  contain*  a  true  athe- 
ism, w 

Some  writers^  have  been  surprised,  that  the  impieties 
of  Aristophanes  should  have  been  tolerated,  nay  pubKc^ 
acted  and  applauded  by  the  Athenians;  a  people-so  su» 
perstitious  and  so  jealous  of  the  public  religion,  that,  at 
that  very  time,  they  put  Socraites  to  death  for  hid  imagi* 
Bed  incredulity.  But  these  writers  do  not  ccMisider,  tbs^ 
the  ludicrous,  familiar  images,  under  which  the  gods  are 
{Represented  by  that  comic  poet,  instead  of  appearing  im« 
pious,  were  the  genuine  lights  iii  whicJi  the  ancients  con« 
::€eived  th^r  divinities.  What  conduct  oafU  be  more^  cri- 
minal or  mean,  than  that  of  Joipiter  in  the  AmjdiStx^a  ? 

*  IXed.  Sic.  lib.  i.    Ijociibi.  de  Sacrificus^    Ot]d«Ikides  fo  Hie  satte^ 
dition,  MetattL  lib.  y.  1.  321.    So  also  Manilius,  lib.  W. 
^  Hcrodot^  lib.  i*  *  Cses.  Comment,  de  bello  Gallic<k  lib.  iv, 

*Lib.  ix.  382.  •  Cap.ix. 

^  Pere  Brumoyi  Theatre  des  Grecs ;  and  Fontenelle,  Histoire  des  Oraclcp. 
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Yet  that  play,  which  represented  fats  galhmt  exploits,  was 
supposed  so  agreeable  to  htm,  that  it  was  always  acted  m 
Rome  by  puUic  authority,  when  the  state  was  threatened 
with  pestilence,  famine,  or  any  general  calamity*.  The 
Romans  supposed,  that,  like  ali  old  ktcbers,  be  would  he 
highly  pleased  with  the  recital  of  his  fcHrmer  feats  of  prow^ 
e$8  and  vigour,  and  that  no  topic  was  so  propar  upoff 
which  to  flatter  his  vanity* 

.  The  Lacedemonians,  says  Xenopbon  ^,  always  during 
war,  put  up  their  petitions  vefy  early  in  the  morning,  in 
order  to  be  befordiand  with  their  enemies^  and,  by  being 
the  first  solicitors,  pre-engage  the  gods  \n  tb^iv  favour* 
We  may  gather  from  Seneca  %  that  it  was  ufiual' Ibr -t^ 
votaries  in  the  temples  to  make  interest  with  the  be«£b 
or  sexton,  that  they  might  have  a  seat  near  the  image  of 
the  deity,  in  older  to  be  the  best  heard  in  their  prayers 
and  applications  to  him.  Hie  Tyriatis,  when  besieged  by 
Alexander,  threw  chains  on  the  statue  of  Hereules,  to  pr^ 
vent  that  deity  from  deserting  to  the  eneasy  <t,  Airgastusj 
having  twice  lost  his  fleet  by  storms,  forbad  Neptune  t& 
be  carried  in  procession  along  with  the=  oilier  god^  and 
fancied  that  he  had  sufficiently  revenged  hiinself  by  that 
expedient  ^  After  Germuaictits's  death,  the  people  w^re 
so  enraged  at  their  gods,  that;  they  stoned  them  in  their 
temples,  and  openly  renounced  all  allegttfooe  totb^ra  ^ 

To  ascribe  the  origin  and  fabric  of  thie  universe  te  these 
imperfect  beings,  never  enters  into  the  jmaginaCion'  of  ai^ 
polytheist  or  idolater.  Hesiod,  whose  writings,  with  those 
of  Homer,  contained  the  canonical  system  of  die  heathen^; 

*  Aniol).  lib.  ▼&.  ^  I>e  Laded.  Rep.  <  EpisL  xU. 

*  Quint.  Curtiua,  lib.  it.  cap.  3.     Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xriL 

\  *  Suet,  in  Tita  Aug.  cap.  16.  '  Id.  in  vita  CaL  cap.  5. 

'  Herodot  lib.  ii.  Lucian.  Jupiter  eot^attis,  de  ivctu,  Saturn,  j^c 
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Hesiod,  I  say,  cuj^aosea  gods  and  mail  to  have  sprung 
equally,  from  the  unknown  powers  of. nature V  ^A^ 
throughput  the  whcde  tkeogony  of  that  author,  Pandom 
is.  the  only  instance  of  creation,  or  &  Yoluntaryiprodufitkm} 
and  she  too  was  £>rined  by  the  goda  merely  from-  des^jght 
to  Prometbotts,  who  had  furnished  men  with  ^toleaa^.fine 
fbora  the  celestial  regions ^»  v. The. ancient  mythqlogistoy 
indeed,  seem  throughout  to  have  rather  embraoed  thejdea 
of  generation,. than  that  of  creation  or  formation,  and  Co 
have  thence  accounted  for  the  origin  of  this.univerBe.  :  ' 
Ovid,  who. lived  in  a  learned  age,  and.  had  been  instruct- 
ed by  philoaophers  in  the  prineiples  of  a!  olivine  creationio^ 
formation  of  the  world*  finding  that  such  an  idea  would 
not  agree  with  the  popular  mythology  which  he  deliveiis^ 
leaves  itf  in  a  manner,  loose  and  detached  fromiiia  system* 
€b*isquisftjiit  ille  Dsorum  ^  ?  Whidhcfver  af«tbe  god^  it  was, 
saysi  be^  that  dissipated  the  chaos,  and  intitoiduoedonipriiir- 
Uk the |inlverse>:  It  could  neither  be  Satarny faekn^w, want 
Jupiter^  nor.  £kptiine,  nor  .any;  of  the  received  da  ti^-(^ 
pagani^»  >  His'theological^ystem  jiad  taughthiml  nothiiig 
tqoon  that ;  head }  and  he  leav^  the  matter  eqiialiy  unde- 
tennliQed.  .*•••..  ^ . i . '  ^    .  .,  j 

=  .Diodonm  Sieiilas.^,' beginning  his  work '^than  enii" 
meratioh  of  the  most,  reasonable  optnipns  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  world,  [makes  no  mention  of  a>  deity  or^  in tet- 
jigenttmind's^thdu^  it  i^ evident  from  h^bist^ry,  that  he 
wasaatuch  more  prone  to  svpcfcstition  ihm  to  irrd^iotf. 
And  in  another  passage  ^,  talking  of  the  Ichthyophagi,  a 
nation '  in  India,  he  dttys,  'that  there  being  so  great  dlffi- 

..    :•  ;\'  .    >     :       •     .  '       .         r\  ^■'^  .      '  '•»:..       -  •  .     '.     i  ".  :,Mi 

'••nv  9/jL9^f»'  yiyauri  ^toi  l^tn»toi  r    etfSpo^oi,       Hes;  Opera  &  Pw 

l:iti8.    ".     ^  •  ■_■  •   •  -  '""^  "•       •    ^■■•'•^ 

^  Theog.  1.  57Q<  '  '^  Metamorph.  lib.  i.  t  32. 

*  Lib.!.-         *•  '      •  •  liibid. 
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culty  in  acccmntfaig  for  their  dmcemtf  we  must  conclude 
tbem  to  be  aborigmei^  without  ai^  beginning  of  their  ge^ 
nerationi  propagating  their  race  from  all  eternity »  as  some 
of  the  physiologers^  ia  treating  of  the  origin  of  natiirei  have 
justly  observed.  '*  But  in  such  subjects  as  these»"  adds  the 
historian,  <<  which  exceed  aU  human  capacity^  it  may. well 
^  happen,  that  those  who  discourse  the  most  know  the 
*<  least ;  reaching  a  specious  appearance  of  truth  in  their 
<*  reasonings,  while  extremely  wide  of  the  real  truth  avd 
•«  matter  of  fact.'' 

A  strange  sentiment  in.  our  eyes  to  he  Embraced  by  a 
professed  and  zealous  rehgionist  ^  !  But  it  was  merely  by  ao> 
cident  that  the  question  concerning  the  origin  of  the  world 
did  ever  in  ancient  times  enter  into  rjsligious  systems,  or 
was  treated  of  by  theologers.  The  philosophers  akme 
made  profession  of  deUvering. systems  of  this  kind;  andk 
was  pretty  late  too  before  these  bethought  them^lvea  of 
having  recourse  tx>  a  mind  or  supreme  inteliigencc^  a&  the 
first  cause  of  all. .  So  far  was  it  from  be^  esteemed  pnir 
£Eme  in  those  days  to  account  for  the  or^n  of  things  widi* 
oat  a  deity,  that  Thales,  Anaadmenes,  HeranUtes,  and 
others,  who  embraced  that  system  of  cosmogony,/pa6tiin«- 
questioped ;  while  Anaxagoras,  the  first  uiidoiibtad  tlieist 
among  the  philosophers,  was  perhaps  the  first  that  evm: 
was  accused  of  atheism  ^4  .;.  '  ./ 

,  u  We  are  told  by  Septus  Empiricos  ^t  that  Epieurus,  wli^ 
j^  boy,  raiding  with  his  preceptor  these  varses.of 


i> 


■  Th«  same  autilior»  wjio  can  tbusaecgunt  li^  tlw  prfgin  jqf  fli«wai)d  iHth- 
out  a  Deity,  esteems  it  impious  to  ezplain,  from  physical  causes,  the  common 
neddcnts  of  life,  earthquakes,  inundations,  and  tempests ;  and  devoutly  as* 
«nbes  these  to  th«  angtr  of  Jv^twor  Ncpluie ;  a  plain  proof  ^enoe  he 
derived  his  ideas  of  reUglon.  See  11)).  ;^v.p.;764.  ex  edit.  Bhodomanni* 
^  Sea  I^OTX  [2Z.]  *  Adversus  Matfaem.  lib.iz. 
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Kezt  etarth,  iridef9trBtdi*d»  the  seai  of  all  s 

Hie  young  scholar  first  betrayed  bis  inquisitive  geniusi' 
by  adcing^  and  Chaos  whence  ?  But  vms  told  by  his  pre* 
ceptor,  that  be  must  have  recourse  to  the  philosophers  for 
a  sdution  of  such  qtiestionsi  And  from  this  hint  Epicurus 
left  philology  and  all  other  studies,  in  order  to  betake  him- 
self to  dibt  science,  whence  alone  he  expected  satisfaction 
with  regard  to  these  sublime  subjects. 

The  common  people  were  never  likely  to  push  their  re* 
searches  so  far,  or  derive  from  reasoning  their  systems  of 
religion,  when  philologers  and  mythologists,  we  see,  scarce* 
ly  ever  discovered  so  much  penetration.  And  even  the 
philosophers^  who  discoursed  of  such  topics,  readily  assent- 
ed to  the  grossest  theory,  and  admitted  the  joint  origin  of 
gods  and  men  from  night  and  chaos ;  from  fire,  water,  air, 
or  whatever  th^  established  to  be  the  ruling  element* 

Nor  was  it  only  on  their  first  origin,  that  the  gods  were 
supposed  dependent  en  the  powers  of  nature.  Throughout 
the  whole  period  of  their  existence  they  were  subjected  to 
the  doniioion  of  fate  or  destiny.  ITiink  of  the  force  qfne^ 
eeuUffi  says  Agrippa  to  the  Roman  people,  that  force  io 
wkhh  even  the' gods  must  sMbntit  \  And  the  Younger  Pli- 
ny S  i^neeaMy  tb  thiv  way  of  thinking,  tells  us,  that  amidst 
the.  darkness,  horror,  and  confusion,  which  ensued  upon 
the  first  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  several  concluded  that  all 
nature  was  g^ing  to  wreck,  and  that  gods  and  men  were 
perishing  in  one  common  min. 

It  id  a  great  complaisance,  indeed,  if  we  dignify  with  the 
name  of  religion  such  an  imperfect  system  of  theology,  and 
putit/oa  a  level  with  kterisystems,  which  are  founded  on 
prmcij^bs  more  just  and  more  sublime.    For  my  part,  I 


I 


I  •  Dionys.  Halie.  lib.  tL  ^  Epist.  lib.  ?i. 
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can  scarcely  allow  the  prineiple*  even  of  MaHtmt  Aureliiu, 
Plutarch  9  and  some  other  Stoics  nnd  Academics^  though 
roiich  more  rdfined  ihaQ  tb«  pagan  aspcntition^  tabe  wori- 
tbjf  of  t2ie  honourable' appellation  of  thebm,  Eor  if  ibc 
mythology  of  the  heathens  resemble  tha- ancient  European 
system  of  spfarftoal  beings*  «)^duding  God.and  angels*  smd 
leaving  only  fairies  and  sprigbtst  the  creed  of  these  phi* 
losophers  may  jnsdy  be  said  to  exdude  a  Deily,  and  to  leave 
only  angels  and  fairies. 


SECT.  V. 

VABIOUS  rORHS  OV  FOLYTHEf  8M  :  AIXEOORT, 

HERO-WORSHIP. 

4 

#  ■ 

But  it  is  chiefly  onr  present  business  to  consider  the 
gross  polytheism  of  the  vulgar,  and  to  trace  all  als;  various 
appearances  in  the  principles  of  buniaA  natBra  whence  they 
are  derived.  .a 

Whoever  learns  by  argument^  the  existenoe  of  invisible 
intelligent  power,  must  reason  Aom  thc'edmirable  oontri'^ 
vance  of  natural  objects,  and  most  suppose  the.world  to  be 
the  workmanship  of  that  Diirine  Being,  the  original;Gausa 
of  all  things.  But  the  vulgar  polytheist^  so  fiur  from.  asU 
mitting  that  idea,'  deifies  every  part  of  the  universe,  wd 
conceives  all  the  conspicuous  productions  of  natare  to  be 
themselves  so  many  real  divinities.  The  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  are  all  gods  according  to  his  systeas  c  Fountains  are 
inhaUted  by  nymphs,  and  trees  by  hamadryads  ^  Even 
monkeys,  dqgs^  cats,  and  other  animals,  often  become  sa^ 
cred  in  his  eyes,  and  strike  him  witba  religious  veneration, 
And  thus,  however  strong  men's  propensity  to  believe  jn- 
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vbible,  intdKgent  power  in  nature,  their  prop^sity  19 
equally  strong  ta  reit  their  attention  on  seamble>  visible 
objects;  and  in  order  to  reconcile  these  qpposite  inclina** 
tions,  they  are  led  to  unile  the  invkible  power  with  some 
▼islble  objectb 

The  distributbn  also  of  distinct  provinces  to  the  several 
deities  is  apt  to  cause  some  allegory ,  both  physical  and 
moral,  to  enter  intathe  vulgar  systems,  of  polytheism^  The 
god  of  war  will  naturally  be  represented  asfuriousi  cruely 
and  impetuous :  The  god  of  poetry  as  elegant,  polite,  and 
amiable :  The  god  of  merchandise,  especially  in  early  timeSf 
as  thievish  and  deceitful.  The  allegories,  supposed  in  Ho- 
mer and  other  mythoiogists,  I  allow,  have  often  been  so 
ttrained,  thi^  men  of  sense  are  apt  entirely  to  reject  them^ 
and  to  consider,  them  as  ?tbe  production  merely  of  the  fancy 
and  conceit  of  critica  aad  ^mmentators.  But  that  allegcury 
really  has  place  in  the  heathen  mythobgy  is  undeniable, 
even  on  the  least  reflection. .  Cvnn  the  son  of  Venus }  the 
MusEjr  the  daiighteia  of  memory;  Prometheub  the  wis^ 
brother,  and  EFiBUEXHBua  the  foolish ;  Htoieia,  or  the 
goddess  of  heritfa,  descended  from  Bscujuapius,  or  the  god 
of  physio:  Who  sees  not,  in  these,  and  in  many  other  In- 
stances, the  plain  traoee  of  allegory  ?  When  a  god  is  sup- 
posed to  preside  over  any  passion,  event,  or  system  of  ac- 
tions, it  is  almost  unavoidable  to  give  him  a  genealogy,  at« 
tributes,  and  adventures,  suitable  to  his  supposed  powers 
and  infloenoe;  and  to  carry  on  that  similitude  and  com- 
parison^  whi<^  is  naturaUy  so  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  man* 

Allegories,  indeed,  entirely  perfisct,  we  ought  not  to  ex- 
pect as  the  productions  of  ignorance  and  superstition ;  there 
being  no  work  of  genius  that  requires  a  nicer  haiid,  or  has 
been  more  rarely  executed  with  success.  That  iPear  and 
Terror  are  the  sons  of  Mars  is  just ;  but  why  by  Vsmu^  *  ? 

*  He»od»  Theog.  It  935. 
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That  Harmony  is  the  daughter  of  Venus  is  rq^Iar ;  hot 
why  by  Mars  *■  ?  That  Sleep  is  the  brother  tA  Death  is 
suitable ;  but  why  describe  him  as  enamoured  of  one  of  the 
Graces  ^  ?  And  since  the  ancient  mythologists  fall  into 
mistakes  so  gross  and  palpable,  we  have  no  reason  surely  to 
expect  such  refined  and  long^spun  all^ories,  as  some  have 
endeavoured  to  deduce  from  their  fictions. 

Lucretius  w^s  plainly  seduced  by  the  strong  appearance 
of  allegory,  which  is  observable  in  the  pagan  fictions.  Hc^ 
first  addresses  himself  to  Venus,  as  to  that  generatingpower, 
which  animates,  renews,  and  beautifies  the  universe :  But 
is  soon  betrayed  by  the  mythology  into  incoherracies,  while 
he  prays  to  that  allegorical  personage  to  appease  the  furies 
of  her  lover  Mars ;  an  idea  not  drawn  from  all^pry,  but 
from  the  popular  religion,  and  which  Lucretius,  as  an  I^r 
curean,  could  not  consistently  admit  of. 

The  deities  qf  the  vqlgar  are  so  little  superior  to  human 
creatures,  that  where  men  are  affect^  with  strong  senti* 
ments  of  veneration  or  gratitude  for  any  hero  or  public 
benefactor,  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  to  convert 
him  into  a  god,  and  fill  the  heavens,  after  this  manner,  witii 
continual  recruits  fi*om.  among  mankind.  Most  of  the  di* 
yinitics  of  the  ancient  world  are  supposed  to  have  once  been 
men,  and  to  have  been  beholden  for  their  apotheosis  to  the 
admiration  and  affection  of  the  people.  The  real  history 
of  their  adventures,  corrupted  by  tradition,  and  elevated  by 
the  marvellous,  became  a  plentifal  source  of  fable;  espe- 
cially in  passing  through  the  hands  of  poets,  allegorists,  an4 
priests,  who  successively  improved  upon  the  wonder  and 
astonishment  of  the  ignorant  multitude. 

Painters  too,  and  sculptors,  came  in  for  their  share  of 

^  Hesiod.  &  Flut  in  vito  Pelop.  Iliad,  liv.  267. 
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profit  in  the  sacred  mysteries ;  and  furnishiQg  men  with 
sensible  representations  of  their  divinities,  whom  they  cloth- 
ed in  human  figures,  gave  great  increase  to  the  public  de-. 
yotion,  and  determined  its  object.  It  w^s  probably  for  want 
of  these  arts  in  rude  and  barbarous  ages,  that  men  deified, 
plants,  animals,  and  even  brute,  unorganized  matter ;  and 
rather  than  be  without  a  sensible  object  of  worship,  affixed 
divinity  to  such  un^inly  forms.  Could  any  statuary  of 
Syria,  in  early  times,  have  formed  a  just  figure  of  Apollo^ 
the  conic  stone,  Heliogabalus,  had  never  become  the  ob* 
jact  of  such  profound  adoration,  and  been  received  as  are- 
presentation  .of  the  solar  deity  *. 

Stilpo  was  banished  by  the  council  of  Areopagus,  for 
affirming  that  the  Minerva  in  the  citadel  vras  no  divinity^ 
but  the  workmanship  of  Phidias  the  sculptor  ^*  What  de- 
gree of  reason  must  we  expect  in  the  religious  belief  of  the 
vulgar  in  other  nations,  when  Athenians  and  Areopagites 
could  entertain  such  gross  conceptions  ? 

These,  then,  are  the  general  principles  of  polytheism^ 
founded  in  human  nature,  and  litUe  or  nothing  dependent 
on  caprice  and  accident.  As  the  pauses^  which  bestow  hap- 
piness or  miaery,  are  in  general  very  little  known  and  very 
uncertain,  our  anxious  concern  endeavours  to  attain  a  de- 
terminate idea  of  them ;  and  finds  no  better  expedient  than 
to  represent  them  as  intelligent  voluntary  agents,  like  our- 
selves, only  somewhat  superior  in  power  and  wisdom.  The 
limited  influence  of  these  agents,  and  their  great  proximity 
to  human  weakness,  introduce  the  various  distribution  and 


^  Herodian,  lib.  ▼•  Jupiter  Aaunon  ii  repretentedby  Curtius  at  a  deity 
of  the  same  kind,  lib.  iv.  cap.  7.  The  Arabians  and  Persmuntiana  adored 
also  shapeless  unformed  stopes  as  their  deity.  Amob.  lib*  tL  So  pauch  did 
their  folly  exceed  that  of  the  Egyptians^ 

^  Dipd.  Laert.  lib,  ij. 
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division  of  their  autbc^Uyy  aod  thereby  give  ri«^  to  alle^ 
gory.  The  seme  princ^iles  natui^Uy  deify  mortals,  superior 
in  power,  courage,  or  u^derstanitingy  and  produce  ben>- 
worship  $  together  with  fabukwu  histosy  and  mytbologioal 
tradition,  in  all  its  wild  and  unacoansitable  formtu  And  aa 
an  invisible  spiritual  intetligenee  is  an  object  too  refined  fpv 
vulgar  apprebenstoRi  men  naturally  affix  it  to  some  eensii^ 
ble  representation  ;•  such  as  either  the  mors  conspicuoua 
parts  of  nature,  or  the  statuesyimagesi  and  pictares»  whioh 
a  more  refined  age  forms  of  its  divinities. 

Almost  all  idolaters,  of  whatever  age  or  oonotry,  concur 
in  these  general  principles  and  conceptions  i  aad^ven  the 
particular  pharacters  and  provinces,  which  they  assign  to 
their  dettieiy  afe  not  extremely  di^Terent  ^*  The  Greek 
and  Roman  travelers  and  con<}uet«x«»  without  much.  di& 
ficultjr,  found  thdr  own  deities  evavy  wbere^;  and  said^ 
This  is  MfmcuBXt  that  VxHua ;  this  MAxa^  that  Neptuusi 
by  whatever  tit|e  the  strange  ^ods  nrigbt  be  denonnnatML 
The  goddess  Hektha  of  our  Saxon  anoestors  aeems  to  be 
no  other,  according  to  Tacitus  \  than  the  Mater,  TeUu$  oS 
\he  Romans ;  and  hk  conjeeture  wiis  evideiitiy  jrnt* 


SECT.  VI. 

ORIGIN  OF  THEISM  AND  POLYTHEISIil* 

The  doctrine  of  one  Supreme  Deity,  the  author  of  na« 
ture,  is  ver;^  ancient,  has  spread  itself  over  great  and  popu- 
lous nations,  and  among  them  has  been  embraced  by  all 


*  See  Caesar,  of  ilie  religion  of  the  Gauls^  de  Bello  Gallico^  libw  u^ 
^  De  Moiibcis  Germ. 
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rioiks  and  condUioiis  of  men  :  But  whoever  thinks  that  it 
hite  owed  its  saccess  to  the  prevalent  force  of  those  invin* 
oible  reasons,  on  which  it  is  undoubtedly  founded,  would 
show  himself  little  ^icquainted  with  ihe  ignorance  and  stn* 
pidity  of  the  people^^-Mid  ^ir  incurable  prejudices  in  fa* 
vour  of  their  particular  superstitions*     Even  at  this  day, 
and  ui  Europe,  ask  any  of  the  vulgar,  why  he  believes  in 
an  Omnipotent  Creator  of  the  world,  he  will  never  men* 
tton  the  beauty  of  fipal  causes,  of  which  he  is  wholly  igno-- 
rant : .  He  will  not  hold  out  his  hand,  and  bid  you  contemn 
plate  the  supfdeness  and  variety  irf*  joiilts  in  his  fingers, 
their  bendtog  all  one  way,  the  counterpoiBewhith  they  re* 
'csive  from  the  thumb,  the  softness  and  fleshy  parts  of  the 
inside  of  his  hand,  with  all  the  other  circumstances  which 
render  that  member  fit^r  the  use  to  which  it  was  destined. 
To  these  he  has  been  long  aocustomed  $  and  he  beliolds  / 
them  with  listlessness  xmd  unconcern.    He  will  teU  you  of 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  such- »-one;  the  fall 
and  bruise  of  siith  another ;  the  excessive  drought  of  this  \ 
season ;  the  cold  and  rains  of  another.    These  he  ascribes  i 
to  the  immediate  operation  of  Providence:    And  such 
events,  as,  with  good  reasoners,  are  the  chief  difficulties  in 
admitting  a  Supreme  intelligence,  are  with  him  the  sole 
arguments  for  it. 

Many  theists,  even  the  most  zealous  and  refined,  have 
denied  a  particular  Providrace,  and  have  asserted,  that  the 
Sovereign  mind,  or  first  principle  of  all  things,  having  fix- 
ed general  laws^  by  which  nature  is  governed,  gives  free 
and  unintetmpted  course  to  these  laws,  and  disturbs  not, 
at  every  turn,  the  settled  order  of  events  by  particular  vo* 
litions.  From  the  beautiful  connection,  say  they,  and  li* 
gid  observance  of  established  rules,  we  draw  the  chief  ar- 
gument for  theism  i  and  from  the  same  principles  are  en- 
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sbkd  to  answer  the  prineip&l  objections  against  it.  Boi 
so  little  is  this  understood  by  the  genendit  j  of  mankind, 
lliat  wherever  they  observe  any  one  to  ascribe  all  events  to 
naUnrial  eaiises»  and  to  remove  the  particular  interposition 
of  a  deity  I  they  are  apt  to  suspect  him  of  the  grossest  in6- 
delity.  A  lUtle  phUasopAify  ^ays  Lord  Bacon,  makes  mem 
atheiBtSi  A  great  deal  reconciles  tiem  to  religion*  Formeoy 
being  taught,  by  snperstitioos  prgudices,  to  lay  the  stresa 
on  a  wrong  place ;  when  that  fiiils  them,  and  they  disoo* 
v«r,  by  a  little  reflection,  that  the  course  of  nature  is  rego* 
lar  and  uniform,  their  whole  faith  totters,  and  &lls  to  roin. 
Bnt  bang  taught,  by  more  reflection,  that  this  very  regn* 
krity  and  un^rniily  is  the  strongest  proof  of  design  and 
of  a  Supreme  Intdligence,  they  return  to  that  belief  which 
they  had  deserted,  and  thc^  are  now  able  to  establish  it 
en  a  firmer  and  more  durable  foundation* 

Convulsions  in  nature,  disordersy  prodigies,  miracles, 
though  the  most  opposite  to  the  plan  of  a  wise  superintend 
dent,  impress  mankind  with  the  strongest  soitiments  of 
rtli^pn ;  the  causes  ot  events  seeming  then  the  most  un- 
known and  unaccountable.  Madness,  fury,  rage,  and  an 
inflamed  imagination,  though  they  sink  men  nearest  to  the 
level  of  beasts,  are,  for  a  like  reason,  often  supposed  to  be 
the  only  dispositions  in  which  we  can  have  any  immediate 
communication  with  the  Deity. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  that  since 
Um  vulgar,  in  nations  which  have  embraced  the  doctrine 
of  theism,  still  build  it  upon  irrational  and  superstitious 
principles,  they  are  nev)^  led  into  that  opinion  by  any  pro- 
cess of  argument,  but  by  a  certain  train  of  thinking,  more 
soitable  to  their  genius  and  capacity. 

It  may  readily  happen,  in  an  idolatrous  nation,  that 
though  men  admit  the  ei^istence  of  several  limited  deities, 
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yet  there  is  some  one  God»  whom,  in  a  par tieuhr  manner, 
they  make  the  object  of  their  worship  and  adoration.  They 
nay  either  suppose^  that,  in  the  dtstnbution  oC  power  and 
territory  among  the  gods^  their  nation  was  siifafoeted  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  particuhnr  deity;  or,  reducing heaveOi* 
ly  objects  to  the  model  of  diingsf  b^w^  they  may  repr^ 
sent  one  god  as  the  prince  or  supreme  magistrate  of  the 
vest»  vho,  though  of  the  same  mfture^  rules  them  with  iso 
anthority  like  that  which  an  ^earthly  sovereign  exerdsea 
over  has  subjects  and  vassals.  Whether  this  god,  tbere<» 
fore,  be  consid^ed  as  their  peculiar  patron,  or  as  the  gOf* 
neral  soverdgn  of  heaven,  his  votaries  wilt  endeavonri 
by  every  art,  to  insinuate  themselves  into  his  favour ;  and 
sapposing  him  to  be  pleased,  like  themselves,  with  praise 
and  flattery,  theve  is  no  eulogy  or  ^caggeration  whidi  will 
be  spared  in  their  addresses  to  him.  In  proportion  aa 
men's  fears  or  distresses  become  mere  urgent,  they  stiU  in* 
yent  new  strains  of  adulation ;  and  even  he  who  outdoca 
bis  predecessor  in  swelling  the  titles  of  his  divinity,  is  sure 
to  be  oatdone  by  bis  sueoessor  in  newer  and  more  pompous 
epith^  of  praise*  Thus  they  proceed,  till  at  last  they  aV* 
rive  at  infinity  itself,  beyond  which  th^e  is  no  fiirther  pro* 
gress :  And  it  is  well  if,  in  striving  to  get  farther,  and  to 
r^resent  a  magnificent  simplicity^  they  run  not  into  ineae« 
plicabl^  mystery,  and  destroy  the  intdligent  nature  of  their 
deity,  on  which  alone  any  rational  worship  or  adoration 
can  be  founded.  While  they  confine  themselves  to  the 
notion  of  a  perfect  being,  the  Creator  of  the  worid,  they 
coincide,  by  i>hanoe,  with  the  prindples  of  reason  and  Ixue 
philosophy ;  though  they  are  guided  to  that  notion,  not 
by  reason,  of  which  they  are  in  a  great  measute  incapably 
but  by  the  aduIati^Hi  and  fear$  of  the-  most  vulgar  super*- 
§tition* 
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We  often  find,  apuongst  barbarous  nations,  and  even 
sometimes  among  civilized,  that  when  every  strain  of  flat-* 
tery  Imls  been  acbausted  towards  arlntmry  princes,  when 
every  htaasan  quali^  has  been  applauded  to  the  utmost, 
th^r  servile  courtiars  rqiresent  them  at  last  as  real  divini- 
ties, and  point  them  out  to  the  people  as  objects  of  adoration^ 
How  muoh  more  natural,  therefore^  is  it^  that  a  limited 
sMty,  who  at  first  is  supposed  only  the  immediate  amthtHT 
of  the  4)ayticular  goods  and  ills  in  life,  should  in  the  end 
be  represented  as  sovereign  maker  and  modifier  of  the 
wni  verse? 

Even  where  tbis^  notion  of  a  Snpreme  Deity  is  already 
established,  though  it  ought  naturally  to  lei^n  every  ether 
worship,  aXkd  abase  every  object  of  reverence,  yet  if  a  na* 
iion  has  ent^tained  the  opinion  of  a  saboidinat^  tkubur 
divinity,  saint  ot  angel ;  their  addresses  to  that  being  gr»» 
dnaUy  rise  upon  them,  and  encroach  on  tbe  adoration  due 
to  tlioir  supreme  deity.  The  Virgin  Mary,  ere  ched(«d 
by  the  reformation,  had  proceeded  "from  being  merely  a 
good  woman,  to  usurp  many  attrHbutes  of  the  Almighty: 
God  and  St  Nicholas  go  hand  m  hand  itt  aH  the  prayetis 
and  petitions  of  the  Muscovites. 

Thus  the  DeiQ*,  who,  from  love,  converted  himsdf  isto 
a  bull,  in  order  to  carry  off  Europa,  and  who,  from  am- 
bition, dethroned  his  ftther  Saturn,  became  the  OpTmnra 
Maximus  of  the  heathens,  Thtts,>  the  God  of  Abraham^ 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  became  the  supreme  deity  or  Jehovab 
0f  the  Jews. 

The  Jacobins,  who  denied  the  immaculate  conception, 
bavcever  been  very  unhappy  in  their  doctrine,  even  though 
political  reasons  have  kept  the  Romish  church  from  con^ 
demning  it.  The  Cordeliers  have  run  away  with  all  the 
popularity.     But  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as  we  learn  from 
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BoufaiiDYilliefft  *5  aa  Italian  Ccrddier  malnUioedi  ikat, 
daiijngthe  tbvee.days  when  Christ. was  interredi  the  by^ 
poatatic  unioq  iras  dassolvedi  and  that  his  homan  •  nature 
was  not  a  proper  object  of  adovation  ^ioring  that  period» 
Without  the  aE?t  of  divination^  one  i^ight  for«tel)y  thintMi 
gcoes  aii4  impioas  a  blaspbemyi  would  not  fail  4o  be  ana« 
thematized  by  the  pec^le^  It  was.  tha  occasion  of  grei^t  in^ 
suits  on.  the  part  of  the  Jacobins,  who  now  got  sonie  ye* 
compence  for  their  misfortunes  in  the  war  about  the  im* 
maculate  conception. 

Rather  than  relinquish  this  propensity  to  adulation,  re- 
ligionists, in  all  agej»,  have  involved  themselves  in  the  great- 
est absurdities  and  contradictions. 

Homer,  in  one^ passage,  calls  Oceanus  and  T£thts  the 
original  parents  of  ail  things,  conformably  to  the  establish- 
ed ^mythology  and  tradition  of  the  Greeks  2  Yet,  in  other 
passages,  he  coidd  'not  forbear  compKoieiitiag  Jupitbh,  Ibt 
raigoing  deity,  widithat  magnificent  appellation  9  and  aG'> 
cordingly  denomioales  hwi  ;the  farther  of  gods  an4  men. 
Hei  forgets  thai  every  jteaiple,  every  street,  was  fuU  of  the 
anei^stors, .  tmcle^,  brothers,  and  sisters  of  this  Jcjpi^evr, 
who  was  in  reality  nothing  but  an'  opstatt  parricide  'and 
Ufuiper^  '  A  like  oontradictioa  is  observaUe  ia  {lasiod  $ 
and  is  so  much  the  less  e^casnUey  ap  hii  (Nroftssed  inten- 
tion was  todeliver  a  true  genealogy  of  the^goda. 
*'.A^ei>e  there  a  religion  (and  we  may  sospeot  Mahotne^ 
tamsmof  this  inconsistence),  which  sometimes  painted  tl|e 
Deity  in  the  most  sublime  colours,  as  the  Creator  of  heiH 
ven  and  earth  \  sometimes  degraded  hifA  nearly  ta  a  levd 
with  human  creatures  in  his  powers  and,  faculties ;  while  at 
the  same  time  it  aseribed  to  him.  suitably  infirmities,  pad- 

0  *  *  \ 
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riottSy  lind  partialities  of  the  moral  kind:  that  religion,  af- 
ter it  was  extinct,  would  also  be  cited  as  an  instance  of 
those  contradictions  which  arise  from  the  gross,  vulgar^ 
natural  conceptions  of  mankind,  opposed  to  their  continual 
propensity  towards  flattery  and  exagg^:ation.  Nothings 
indeed,  would  prove  more  strongly  the  divine  origin  of  any 
religioD,  than  to  find  (and  happily  this  is  the  case  with 
Christianity}  that  it  is  free  from  a  contradiction  so  incident 
to  hnmui  nature^ 


SECT.  Vlt 

dOKFIRMATIOK  OF  THIS  BOCTRINC' 

It  appears  certain,  that,  though  the  original  hotions  of 
the  vulgar  represent  the  Divinity  as  a  limited  being,  and 
contider  him  only  as  the  particular  cause  of  health  or  sick? 
ness,  plenty  or  want,  prosperity  or  adversity;  yet  when 
more  magnificent  ideas  are  urged  upon  than,  they  esteenl 
it  dangerous  to  refuiie  their  assent.  Will  you  say  that  your 
deity  is  finite  and  bounded  in  his  perfections ;  may  be  over* 
come  by  a  greater  force;  is  subject  to  human  passions^ 
pains,  and  infirmities }  has  a  beginning,  and  may  have  an 
end  ?  This  they  dare  not  affirm ;  but  thinking  it  safest  to 
comply  with  the  higher  encomiums,  they  endeavour,  by  an 
affected. ravishment  and  devotion,  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  him.  As  a  confirmation  of  this,  we  may  observe,  that 
the  assent  of  the  vulgar  is,  in  this  case,  merely  verbal,  and 
that  they  are  incapable  of  conceiving  those  sublime  quali- 
ties which  they  seemingly  attribute  to  the  Deity.  Their 
real  idea  of  him,  notwithstanding  their  pompous  language, 
is  still^  as  poor  and  fiivolous  as  ever. 


That  arigioal  intelligenoe^  say  the  Magiaii%  who-  is  liie 
first  padnc^le  of  all  things,  discovers  bimsdf  immediaiefy 
to'the  mind  and  understanding  alone^  bat  has<piaced  the 
aim  as  his  image  iii  the  visihle. universe i  andtvfaen  that 
bright  laminary  diffuses  its  beams  .over  the  earth,  and  the 
firmament,  it  is  a  jGiint»oopy  of  the  glcHry  which  resides  in 
the  higher  heavens.  If  you  wookl  escape  the  displeasure 
of  this  Divine  Being,  you  anust  be  careful  never  io  set  year 
bare  foot  upon  the  ground,  nor  spit  into  ai  fire>  nor  throw 
any  water  upon  it,  even  though  it  were  consuming  a  whole 
city  ^*  Who  can  express  the  perfections  of  the  Almighty  i 
say  the  Mahometans.  -  Even  the  Aoblest  of  his  works,  if 
compared  to  him,  are  but  dust  and  rubbish.  How  much 
more  must  human  concepiien  fall  short  of  his  infinite  per* 
fections  ?  His  smile  and  favour  render  men  for  ever  hap* 
py ;  and  to  obtain  it  for  your  children,  the  best,  melbod  is 
io  cut  off.from  them,  while  infants,  a  little  bit  of  skin,  af 
jMAit  half  t;he.  biteadth  of  a  farthing*  Take  two  bila  ef 
,ck>th^,  say  the  JBt^^n  Ca^Ao/ti^^  ebout  an  incbor  anineh 
and  a  half  ^ua^e,  join  them  blithe  corners  with. two,strings 
or  pieces  of  tepe  abofut  si;9;teen  indie$  long»  throw  this  over 
your  head;  and  make  one  of  the  bits  of  cloth  lie  upon  your 
hreast,^  and  the  other  upon  your  back,  keeping  them  oexl 
jFour  skin;  There  is  not  a  bettei;  secret  for  rc^iem»ding 
yourself  to  that  Infinite  Being,  who  exiats  from  eternity  l^ 
et^mity.  i.; 

The  Oetes,  commonly  called  immortal^  fnnn, their:  stea^ 
dy.belief  of  the  soul's  immortality,  weregmiuine  theiats  mA 
unitarians.  They  affirmed  Zamolxis,  their  deity,  to  be  the 
only  true  god »  and  asserted  the  worship  of  all  other  nan 
tions  to  be  addressed  to  mere  fictions  and  chimeras.    But 

■  Hyde  de  Relig.  reterum  I^ttsfffoin*       ^  Called  the  SG^nimm^ 
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W9te  dbeir  idSgioiis  principles  any  more  r^ned  on  account 
of  dwse  magnificent  pretonsions?  Every  fifth  jear  they  sa» 
ctificed  a;hiiman  Tidim,  whom  they  sent  as  a  messenger  to 
their  tdeity^  in  order  tot  inform  him  of  their  wants  and  ne^ 
cessitJes,'  And  when  it  thundered,  they  were  so  provoked 
.  that,  m  Older-  to  return  the  defiance,  they  let  fly  arrows  at 
fain^  and  declined  not  the  combat  as  unequal.  Sdeh  at 
least  is  ihe  account  which  Herodotns  gives  of  the  theism 
of^the  immortal  Gktes  *• 


SECT,  VIIL 

n.l7X  AND  REFLUX  OF  FOXATTHEISM  AKD  THEISM; 

It  is  remarkable^  that  the  p^rinciples  of  reli^on  have  |i 
kind  of  flax  and  reflox  in  the  human  >  mind,'  and  that  taett 
havtt>  a  natural  tendency  to  rise  from  idolatry  to  tiieista; 
and  to  sank  agaia  from  theism  into  idolatry.  The  vulgar, 
that  is,  indeed,  alluiiaiikind,  afew  ekc^ited,,  being  ignou 
rant  aiid  uninstrueted,  n^er  elevate' thefar  conteMiplatioii  to 
the  hesiMMis^  orpenetriLte  by  their  disquisitlong  iiito  ihe  sif- 
cret  structure  of  vegdCabfe  or  animal  bddies  i  bo  far  as  to 
disooViBr  a  Supreme  Mind  or  Orighial  Providebce,  which 
betlbwed  cnrder  on  every  part  of  nature.  They  consider 
these  admirable  works  in  a  ttiore  confined  and  selfiidi  view; 
mud 'finding  th^ir  own  happiries^  and  misery  to  d^endl  on 
the  secret  influence  and  unforeseen  concurrence  of  exter- 
nal objects,  they  regard,  with  perpetual  attention,  the  tm^ 
kf96mi  causes  which  govern  all  these  natural  events,  and 
distribute  pleasure  aiid  pain,  good  add  ill,  by  their  power- 
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fat  bat  silent  operation;  Tlie  uoknowif  oftases  are  iadill  ap* 
pealed  to  on  erery 'emergency  $  and  in  this  general  appear* 
tttoe  or  confused  imag^  are  the  perpetual  objects  of  hti- 
man  hopes  and  fears,  wishes  and  apprehensions.  By  dth 
greiesi  the  active  imagination  of  men,  uneasy  in  diis  abstract 
coneeptioD  of  ot^ectl^  about  which  it  is  incessantly  employ* 
ed,  begins  to  render  them  more  partioUar,  and  to  clothe 
them  in  shapes  more  suitable  to  its  natural  comprehension* 
It  represents  them  tabe  sensible,  intdligent  bemgs  like  man* 
kind ;  actuated  by  lore  and  hatred,  and  flexible  by  gifts 
and  entreaties,  by  prayers  and  sacrifices.  Hence  the  ori- 
gin of  religions  And  hence  the  origin  of  iddatry  or  poly^ 
theism* 

But  the  same  anxious  coneem  lor  hapfuness,  which  be- 
gets the  idea  of  these  invisible  intelligent  powers,  allows 
not  mankind  to  remain  long  in  the  first  simple  conception 
of  thjem ;  as  powerful  hut  limited  b^gs ;  masters  of  hu- 
man fate,  but  slaves  to  destiny  and  the  coulrse  of  nature. 
Men's  exaggerated  praises  and  compliments  still  swell  their 
idea  upon  them  j  and  elevating  their  deities  to  the  utmost 
bounds  of  perfection,  at  last  beget  the  attributes  of  unity 
and  infinity,  simplicity  and  spirituality.  Such  refined  ideas 
being  somewhat  disproportioned  to  vulgar  oomprdiension, 
remain  not  long  in  their  original  purity,  but  require  to^be 
supported  by  the  notion  of  inferior  mediators  or  subordi-^ 
nate  agents,  which  interpose  between  mankind  and  their 
supreme  deity.  These  demigods,  or  middle  beings,  par- 
taking more  of  human  nature,  and  being  more  familiar  to 
us,  become  the  chief  objects  of  devotion,  and  gradually  re- 
call that  idolatry  which  had  been  formerly  banished  by  the 
ardent  prayers  and  panegyrics  of  timorous  and^  indigent 
aiortak.  >  But  as  these  idolatrous  religions  fidl  every  day 
into  grosser  and  more  vulgar  conceptions^  they  at  last  de- 
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«troy  Ui«msdive%  md*  bjr  the  vilq  re|MreseBt«4ion6  whidk 
Ihey  ferm  of  their  deities^  make  the  tide  twm  agnin  towiyrib 
Ibeiiin.  But  so  gvemt  is  the  prqpensi^  ia  this  akeroate  ree 
▼pludon  oS  humaa  aeotiments  to  rc^tmm  hack  ta  idoliilcyy 
that  the  utmost  parecaitttton  is  not  aUe  effectuaHjr  to  pie- 
vent  it.  Aadof  this,  some  theists»  particular]]!  the  Jews 
m^  MafaoDietaBSy  hai«  been  sensiye ;  a&  appoara  by  their 
.hamshing  all  the  arts  of  statuazy  and  patottiig^  and  oeiat 
lowing  the  rq>re8ei»taticms»  even  of  human  figures,  to  be 
taken  by  marble,  oc  cokmnsw  lest  the  common  infirmity  of 
mankind  should  thence  produce  idohitvy.  The  feeUe  ape 
prehensions  of  men  cannot  be  saldsfied  with  ooocciving 
their  deity  as  a  pure  spirit  and  perfect  intelligence;  and 
yet  their  natural  termors  keep  them  from  imputing  to  him 
the  least  sbedoi)^  of  limitation  and  imperfisetion.  Thc^ 
fluctiiate  between  these  opposite  sentiments^  The  seme  in- 
firmity stiU  drags  thepa  downwards^  from  an  omnipotent 
and  spiritual  Deity  to  a  limited  and  corporal  one*  and 
firom  a  corporal  mi  limited  deity  to  t^  statue  or  wlrfe  re- 
j^esentaliont  ThQ  same  ^deavour  at  elevation  sttU  pusbeis 
them  upwards  firom  the  ^t^tue  or  material  image  to*  the 
ipTisible  powcr»,  and  firom  the  inviuMe  power  £o  an  infis- 
nitely  perfect  Peity,^  the  Creatoc  mid  Soveveign  of  the  unih 
verse. 

'    '  '  • 

COMTABTSieQi  01  TBSaa  UIMXOlfS  WI>T»  RI$«iJIS|,lQ 
B£BJ3]B£irrrQ2{l  AVn)  T0UBAX£OV« 

PoimiBisMr  ^^  idokdxous  wonhip,  heifig  founded  eo^ 
tirely  in  vulgar  tn^dilaons,  is  liable  to  this  great  inoomvcna- 
ence^  that  any  pvaoliee  or  opinion^  homevcr  baEhsroua:  or 
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^nuptedi  may  be  wthcurised  by  k ;  und  fvii  ncape  k  given 
fi>r  kxMivery  to  impose  on  ccedalily,  UQ  morali  and  ImfiMb- 
uiiy  |9e  expelled  the  reI%ious  i^ystenift  of  mankinds    At  tbe 
same  time,  idolatry  is  attended  with  this  etklent  advanti^js^ 
that,  by  limiting  the  powens  and  functiooB  <^it8^  deities,  it 
naturally  admita  tbe  gpda  of  otiiev  sects  add  nadons  t6  a 
share  o(  divinityf  and  r^id^s  aU  tbeyarioua  ddtiesy  as  weU 
as  rites,  ceremoniesi,  or  traditions,  eompatiUe  with  eaeb 
other  K    Theism,  i^  c^poske  both  ia  its  ad^iFantages  and 
disadvantages.   As  that  sy&tem  supposeb  one  sole  deily,  the 
perfection  of  reasop  and  goodness,,  it  shoidd,  if  justly  pnn 
secuted,  banish  every  thing  frivoloua^  unv easonable,  or  i%^ 
human  from  religious  worsh^  and  set  before  men  the  most 
illustrioos  example^  as  well  aa  the  most,  eommfinding  mo** 
tives  of  justice  and  benevolence.    These  mi^ty  advantages 
are  not  indeed  over-bakneed  (for  that  is  not  possil^}^  but 
somewhat  dimuiished  by  inccNSbvenieBces  which  arise  from 
the  vices  and  prejudices  of  manhindt    While  one  sole  ob«* 
jeet  of  devotion  i»  acknowledged,  the  wordiip  of  other  dei-^ 
ties  is  regarded  as  absurd  and  impious*    Nay»  this  unify 
of  object  seems  natura%  to  r^uke  the  unity  of  faith  and 
ceremonies,  and  fumishea  designing  men  with  a  pretence 
for  representing  their  adversaries  as  profane,  and  the  ob* 
jects  of  divine  as  well  as  human  vengeance*     For  as  each 
aect  is  positive  that  its  own  fait|i  and  worship  are  entirely 
acceptable  to  the  Deity,  and  as  no  one  can  conedve  thi^ 
the  same  being  should  be  pleased  with  different  and  oppo« 
site  rites  and  priniciples ;  the  several  sects  fidl  naturdly  in^ 
to  animosity,  and  mutually  discharge  out. each  other  that 
sacred  £eal  and  rancour,,  the  most  furious  wd  implacable 
of  all  human  passions. 

»  Bee  KoTX  [ AA^l 
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The  tolerating  spirit  of  idolators,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  timeS)  is  very  ofarious  to  any  one  who  is  the  least 
conversant  in  the  writings  of  historians  or  travellers.  When 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  was  asked>  what  rites  or  worship  was 
most  acceptable  to  the  gods  ?  Those  which  are  legally  esta- 
blished in  each  city,  replied  the  oracle  '•  Even  priests^ 
in  those  ages,  could,  it  seems,  allow  salvation  to  those  of  a 
different  communion.  Tlie  Romans  commonly  adopted 
the  gods  of  the  conquered  people;  and  never  disputed  the 
attributes  of  those  local  and  national  deities,  in  whose  ter* 
ritories  they  resided.  The  religious  wars  and  persecutions 
of  the  Egyptian  idolators  are  indeed  an  exception  to  this 
rule ;  but  are  accounted  for  by  ancient  authors  from  rea* 
sons  singular  and  remarkable.  Difierent  species  of  animals 
were  the  deities  of  the  different  sects  among  the  Egjrptians ; 
and  the  deities  being  in  continual  war,  engaged  their  vo* 
taries  in  the  same  contention.  The  worshippers  of  dogs 
could  not  long  remain  iii  peace  with  the  adorers  of  cats  or 
wolves  ^.  But  where  that  reason  «cx>k  not  place,  the  Egyp« 
tiah  superstition  was  not  so  incoitip&tible  a»  is  commonly 
imagined;  since  we  learn  from  H^frodotus  S  that  very 
large  contributions  were  given  by  Amasis  towards  rebuild* 
ing  the  temple  of  Delphi. 

The  intolerance  of  almost  aU  religions  which  have  main- . 
tained  the  unity  of  God,  i^  as  remarkable  Ita  the  contrmy- 
principle  of  polytheists.  The  implacable  narrow  q>irit  of 
the  Jews  is  well  known.  Mahometanism  set  out  with  still 
more  bloody  principles ;  and  even  to  this  day,  deals  ont 
damnation j  though  not  fire  and  faggot,  to  all  oth^  sects. 
And  if,  among  Chrisdans,  the  En'glish  and  Dutch  have 


■  Xenoph.  Memor.  lib.  ii» 
^  Flutarch.  de  Isid.  &  Osiride.  «  Lib.  u.  siib  ftmt. 
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embraced  the  principles  of  toleration^  this  singularity  has 
proceeded  from  the  steady  resolntion  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
in  opposition  to  the  continual  efforts  of  priests  and  bigots* 

The  disciples  of  Zbroaster  shut  the  doors  of  heaven 
against  all  but  the  Maoians  K  Nothing  could  more  ob- 
struct the  progress  of  the  Persian  conquests^  thap  the  furi- 
ous zeal  of  that  nation,  against  the  temples  and  images  of 
the  Greeks.  And  after  the' overtiirow  of  that  empire,  we 
'find  Alexander,  as  a  polytheist,  immediately  re-establishing 
the  worship  of  the  Babylonians,  which  their  former  princes, 
as  monotheists,  had  carefully  abolished  \  Even  the  blind 
and  devoted  attachment  of  that  conqueror  to  the  Greek 
superstition  hindered  not  but  he  himself  sacrificed  accord? 
ing  to  the  Babylonish  rites  and  ceremonies  ^. 

So  sociable  is  polytheism,  that  the  utmost  fierceness  and 
antipathy,  which  it  meets  with  in  an  opposite  religion,  U 
scarcely  able  to  disgust  it,  and  keep  it  at  a  distance.  Aur 
gustus  praised  extremely  the  reserve  of  his  grandson,  Caius 
Cassar,  when  this  latter  prince,  passing  by  Jerusalem, 
deigned  not  to  sacrifice  according  to  the  Jewish  law.  But^ 
for  what  reason  did  Augustus  so  much  approve  of  this  con- 
duct ?  Only  because  that  religion  was  by  the  Pagans  es- 
teemed ignoble  and  barbarous  ^. 

1  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  few  corruptions  pf  idola- 
try and  polytheism  are  more  pernicious  to^sociicty  tha^ 
this  corruption  of  theism  %  vrhen  carried  to  the  iitmo^t 
height.  The  human  sacrifices  of  the  Carthaginians^.  Mexi- 
cans, and  many  barbarous  mitions  ^,  scarcely  exceed,  the 
inquisition  and  persecutions  of  Borne  And  Madrid.  ;  For 

*  Hyde  de  Relig.  vet.  Penanim. 

^  Arrian.  de  £zped.  lib.  iii     IcL  lib.  viL  *  Id.  ibid. 

*  Saeton.  in  vita  Aug.  c.  93.  '  CSarruptio  optimi  pestima. 
»SwNow[BBJi.] 
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besides  th«t  the  effuaian  of  Uood  may  not  be  sd  ffeeA  m 
the  formier  case  as  in  the  lutter ;  besides  thts»  I  say^  the 
human  ▼tctiniei  being  chosen  bj  lot,  or  by  some  exterior 
isigns,  affect  not,  in  so  cdnsideimfole  a  degree,  the  rest  of 
the  society*  Wheieas  i^rtue,  knowledge,  love  of  liberty^ 
are  thfe  qualities  which  call  down  the  &tal  Tengeance  of 
inquisitors,  and,  wlien  expelled,  leave  the  society  in  the 
most  shameful  ignorance,  corruption,  and  bondage.  The 
illegal  murder  of  one  man  by  a  tyrant  is  more  pernidoos 
than  the  death  of  a  thousand  by  pestilence,  famine,  or  any 
undistingnishmg  caLmiiiy. 

In  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Aricia  near  Rome,  who  ever 
murdered  the  present  priest  was  legally  entitled  to  be  ia* 
stalled  his  successor  ^.  A  very  singular  ihstitntion  !  For, 
however  barbarous  «id  bloody  the  common  superstitions 
often  are  to  the  laity,  they  usually  turn  to  the  advantage  of 
the  whole  order. 


SECT.  X. 

WITH  BEOARD  TO  COURAGB  OR  ABA8EM£Nt. 

From  the  comparison  of  thetsm  and  iddatry,  we  may 
form  some  other  observations,  which  will  also  confirm  the 
vul^r  observation,  that  the  corruption  of  die  best  things 
gii«d  rise  to  the  worst. 

Where  the  Deity  is  represented  as  infinitdy  superior  to 
mankind,  this  belief,  though  altogether  just,  is  fqpt,  when 
joined  with  superstitious  terrors,  to  sink  the  human  mind 
into  the  lowest  submission  and  abasement,  arid  to  repre- 

*  Stnbo^  lib.  v.    Suetonu  in  yita  CM. 
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«eBEt  Hm  monkwh  mtues  ofmoitificatioii^  {Mnanpe^  kmni* 
lily,  and  panve  auffering,  m  the  only  qiialitie&  which  «re 
acceptable  to  hasu  Bmi  vlvere  the  gods  are  conceived  to 
be  aaij  a  lilde  superior  to  maokiod^  and  to  have  been^ 
many  of  them,  advanced  finim  that  inferior  nmfc>  we  are 
more  at  out  ease  in  our  addivsses  to  them,  and  may  even, 
without  profioieness,  aspire  sometimes  to  a  livalship  and 
eoRiktioa  of  them.  Hence  activiQ^,  spirit,  cootage,  mag* 
nanimi^,  iove  oi  liberty^  and  aB  the  virtues  which  aggran-* 
dize  a  people. 

The  heroes  in  Paganism  correspond  exactly  to  the  saints 
in  Popary  and  holy  dervises  in  Mahometanism.  The 
place  of  Hemcoiss,  Thxsbus,  Hectox,  Eoicuuts,  isnow 
supplied  by  Dominic,  Faancis,  Anthony,  and  B£NE<* 
nicT.  Instead  of  the  destruction  of  monsters,  the  subdu- 
ing of  tyrants,  the  defence  of  our  native  country ;  whip- 
pings and  figustings,  cowardice  and  humility,  abject  submis- 
sion and  slavish  obedience,  are  become  the  means  of  ob- 
taining cdestial  honours  among  mankind. 

One  great  incitement  to  the  pious  Alexander  in  his  war- 
Ske  expeditions,  was  his  rivalship  of  Hercules  and  Bac- 
chus, whom  he  justly  pretended  to  have  excelled  ^.  Bra^ 
sidas,  that  generous  ^d  noble  Spartan,  after  Ailing  in 
battle^  had  heroic  honours  paid  him  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Amphipolis^  whose  defience  he  had  embraced  ^.  Am!,  in 
general,  all  Smnders  of  stales  and  cokmies  among  the 
Greeks  were  raised  to  this  inferior  rapk  of  divinity,  by 
those  who  reaped.the  benefit  of  their  labours. 

This  gave  rise  to  the  observation  of  ^Machiavd'*^  that 
the  doctrioes  of  the  Christian  religion,  meaning  the  Catbo* 
lie  (far  he. knew  no  other),  which  recommend  only  passit^ 
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courage  and  suffiariog,  had  subdued,  the  spirit  of  mankind^ 
and  had  fitted  them  for  slavery  and  subjection  ;  an  ob^ 
servation  which  would  certainly  be  just,  were  there  .nol 
nuuay  other  circumstances  in  human  society  which  oontiol 
the  genius  and  character  of  a  religion. 

Brasidas  seised  a  mouse,  and,  being  bit  by  it,  let  it  go, 
There  is  nothing  so  contemptible^  said  he,  but  vshat  may  be 
5^09  if  it  has  but  courage  to  defend  itself*,  Bellarmine  pa- 
tiently and  humbly  allowed  the  fleas  and  other  odious  ver« 
min  to  prey  upon  him.  JVe  shall  have  heaven^  said  he,,  to 
reward  us  for  our  sufferings :  But  these  poor  creatures  have 
nothing,  but  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  life  ^.  Sttoh^<fi£Per« 
ence  is  there  bet^i^een  the  maxims  of  a  Gbreek.;faero.and.a 
Catholic  saint* 


WITH  REGARn  TO  REASON  OR  AB&UR02Tqr« 

•  Here  is  another  observation  to  the  same  purpose^  and 
a  new  proof  that  the  corruption  of.  the  best^hiags  bsgeta 
the.  worst.  .  If  we  examine,  widiout  pn^ndiee,-  the  ancient 
heathen,  mythology,  as  contained  in  the  poets,  weshallnol 
discover  in  it  any  such  monstrons  absurdity  its^we  may '4t 
first  be  apt  to  apprdiendi  Where  is  the  difficulty,  is  con- 
ceivings that  the.  same  {XMvers  or  principles,  whatever  they 
were,  which  formed  thia  visible^world,  men.  and  animals, 
produced,  also  aspeoiesLof  latcIligeBt  creaturas,  of  more  re- 
fined substance,  and  greater  Rutb<H*ity  than  the  rest?  That 
these  creatures  may  be  capridons,  rev^igeftil,  passionate, 

«  Plat.  Apolb.  *  Bsjle^  Article. BsLiAMOirx. 
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U  easily  oonceiv^d ;  nor.  is  any  circiiinstahee 
moreapti  amosg  outsehresy  to  engender  such  vices,:  than 
the  licence  of  abseJuCe  authority.  And,  in  short,  the  whole 
m3Jfthdogical  system  is  so  natural^  that,  in  the  vast  variety 
of  planets  and  worlds,  contained  in  this  universe^  it  seema 
more  than  probable  tfatt,  somewhere  or  other,  itJs  really 
carried  into  exeoiition. 

The  chief  objectimi  to  it  with  regard  to  this  planet  189 
that  it  is.  not  asoertaaned  by  any  just  reason  or  anthori^. 
The  ancient  tradition,  insisted  on  by  heathen  priests  and 
theologers,  is  but  a  weak  foundation ;  and  transmitted  also 
such  a  number  of  contradictory  reports,  supported  all  of 
them  by  e^aLanthority,  that  it  became  absolutely  impo»- 
sible  to  fix  a  preference  amongst  them.  A  few  volumes^ 
therefore,  must  contain  all  the  polemical  writings  of  Pagan 
priests :  And  their  whole  theology  must  consist  more  of 
traditional  stories  and  superstitious  practices  than  of  phi- 
losophical argument  aod  controversy. 

But  where  theism  forms  the  fundamental  principle  of 
any  popular  religion,  that  tenet  is  so  conformable  to  sound 
reason,  thi^. philosophy  is  apt  to  incorporate  itself  with 
such  a  system,  of  theology*  .  And  if  the  other  dogmas  of 
that  system  be  contained  in  a  sacred  book,  such  as  the  Al- 
coran,, or  be  determined  by  any  visible  authority,  like  that 
of  the  Roman  .ponti£^  speculative  reascmers  naturally  car- 
ry on  their  assent,  aad  embrace  a  theory,  which  has  been 
instilled  into  them  by  their  earliest  education,  and  which 
also  possesses  some  degree  of  consistence  and  uniformity* 
But  as  these  appearances  are  sure,  all  of  them,  to  prove 
deceitful,  philosophy  will  soon  find  herself  very  unequally 
yoked  with  her  new;  associate;  and  instead  of  regulating 
each  principle,  as  they  advance  together,  she  is  at  every 
turn  perverted  io*  serve*  the  purposes  of  superstition*    For 
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bendes  dw  unsfoidabie  niGoliereiioefi)  wUcii  ttuatiitmoM* 
rikd  attd  jKljusted,  one  imy  ftafclj  Mmiy  dutt  all  popnkv 
theology,  eepecially  tbe  scbolssdc,  fau  a  kind  of  appeCilt 
£or  absurdity  and  GoutracKctiDii.  If  diat  tlieolcigy  went  not 
beyood  ireaaoa  wnd  coaunon  seass^  her  doctrines  aioiiklap^ 
pear  too  ea^  and  fimiiliar.  AnsKOiGnt  most  «of  necossity 
be  raised :  Mystery  affected  :  DadoittM  aad  cfaBodrily 
sought  iAer :  Add  a  loondatioh  of  mierrtt  aibidod  to  the 
devout  Totarieiy  who  desire  an  appoitmxky  of  sabduiiig 
Hmr  r«beyioas  reason,  by  the  belief  of  tli*  aiost  iuiateli- 
giUe  sM^hisins.    • 

Eodesiasticid  Ubtory  Boffidendy  ooafirms  tliise  refleo* 
tioBs.  When  a  cowtnyversy  is  started^  some  po^le  always 
pKfteiid  with  certainty  to  foretell  the  issue.  WkicheTer  opt* 
nioni  say  thsy,  is  most  contrary  to  plain  S€nse>  is  sure  to 
prevad;  oven  where  the  general  interest  of  tbe  syst^n  re« 
quives  not  that  decoion*  Tbou^  the  reproaeh  t^  heresy 
may,  for  scHne  time,  be  bandied  about  among  the  dispa* 
tantSy  it  alwnys  nsts  at  last  on  the  side  of  reason.  Any 
one»  it  ia  pretended,  that  has  bot  karnihg>  enough  of  this 
kind  to  know  the  definition  of  Arian,  Pblagiak^  Eras** 

TIAV,    SOCINIAN,    SaBEIXIAN,    EVTITCHIAN,    NXBtORIAK, 

MoNOTHELnx,  &c*  not  to  mention  Protesitamiv  whose 
Mo  is  yet  unoertain,  will  be  convinced  of  die  troth  of  this 
observation.  It  is  thus  a  system  becomes  more  absar d  in 
the  end,  merely  Stem  its  being  reasonable  and  philosophi- 
cal in  tbe  beginning* 

To  oppose  the  torrent  of  scholastie  religion  by  sucli 
feeble  maxims  as  these,  that  ii  is  impatsible  Jbt  the  same 
thing  to  be  and  not  to  be^  that  the  whok  is  gretUer  than  a 
p^rtj  that  two  and  three  mdkejvoe^  is  pretending  to  stop 
the  ocean  with  a  bulrush.  Will  you  set  up  prc^iuie  rea^ 
son  against  sacred  mystery  ?   No  punishment  is  great 
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im^mf^  bit  your  unpiely.    And  thefiaiM  fires»  ¥^ieh  were 


Jcttidkd  ibr  kefBlics»  will  tcrve  «l«o  for  ibe  deKructMH  of 
{ilulosophefB. 

SECT.  XII. 

WITH  REGARD  TO  ]>OUBT  OR  COJNVICTION' 

We  meetovevy  day  with  people  bo  aoeptiad  irkh  regwd 
to  historyf  that  they  aflsert  it  iropoisible  for  any  nation  ever 
to  believe  such  ahmrd  principles  as  those  of  Grradc  and 
Egyptian  paganism ;  and  at  the  same  time  so  dogmaticai 
with  regard  to  religions  that  they  think  die  saaie  absurdi* 
ties  are  to  be  found  in  no  other  oommnnion.  Gambyses 
entertained  like  prejudices ;  and  very  impiously  ridtculed, 
and  even  wounded>  Apis,  the  great  god  of  the  !Egyptians» 
who  appeared  to  his  profime  senses  nodiing  but  a  large 
spotted  boH.  But  Herodotus  judiciously  ascribes  this  sal- 
ly of  passion  to  a  real  madness  or  disorder  of  the  brain : 
Otherwise,  says  the  historian,  he  never  would  have  openly 
afironted  any  establisbed  worship:  For  on  that  head, 
continues  he^  every  nation  are  best  tatisfied  with  their 
own,  and  think  they  have  the  advantage  over  every  other 
nation* 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  a  very 
learned  sect ;  and  that  no  one  communion,  but  that  of  the 
diurch  of  En^buid,  can  dispute  their  being  the  most  learn- 
ed of  all  the  Christian  churches :  Yet  Averroes,  tiie  famous 
Arabian,  who,  no  doubt,  had  heard  of  the  Egyptian  super- 
stitions, declares,  that  of  all  religions,  the  most  stbsurd  atkl 
nonsensical  is  that,  whose  votaries  eat,  after  having  creat* 
cd,  their  deity. 
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I  believe/  indeed,  that  there  is  no  tenet  in  all  paganism 
which  would  give  so  fair  a  scope  to  ridicule  as  this  of  the 
real  presence  ;  for  it  is  so  absurdi  that  it  eludes  the  force 
of  all  argument  There  are  even  some  pleasant  stories  of 
that  kindi  which,  though  somewhat  profane,  are  common* 
ly  told  by  the  Catholics  themselves.  One  day  a  priest,  it 
is  said,  gave  inadvertently,  instead  of  the  sacrament,  a 
counter,  which  had  by  accident  fallen  among  the  holy  wa« 
fers.  The  communicant  waited  patiently  for  some  time, 
(expecting  thut  it  would  dissolve  on  his  tongue :  But  find- 
ing'that  it  still  remained  entire,  he  took  it  off.  /  mshi  cried 
he.  to  the  priest,  ifou  have  not  committed  some  mistake :  I 
tmshyou  have  not^  given  me  God  the  Father  :  He  is  so  hard 
and  Ufugh  there  is  no  maf lowing  him* 

A  femous  general,  at  that  time  in  the  Muscovite  service, 
having  come  to  Paris  for  the  recovery  of  his  wounds^ 
brought  along  with  him  a  youi^  Turk  whom  he  had  taken 
prisouerk  ^ome  of  the  doctcM's  of  the  Sorbonne,  (who  are 
altogether  as  positive  as  the  dervises  of  Canstantinople)^ 
ibio^ng  It  a  pity  that  the  poor  Turk  should  be  damned 
ibr^ant  of  4|istruction,  solicited  Mustapha  veiy  hard  to 
turn  Christian,  and  promised  bim,  for  his  encouragement^ 
plenty  of  good  wine  in  this  world,  and  paradise  in  the  next. 
These  allurements  were  too  powerful  tO'  be  resisted ;  and 
therefore,  having  been  w^U  instructed  and  catechised^  he 
a(  test  agreed  to  receive  the  sapraments  of  b^itism  and  the 
Lord's  supper. 

.  l^he,  priesV  however,  to  make  ^every  <thii^  sure .  and  so- 
lid,. «^ill  continped  his  instructions,  and  began  the  next  day 
wlib  the  ,yspal  question,  JI(»o  mawf  gods  are  .there  f  None 
at  allf,  rirplies  3o|ied^:t,  &r  that  was  his  new  name* .  Horn  J 
n^ie  €it  qJli^xJl^, t^p puest. ,  To  he} sure,  ^d  the  honest 
proselyte?.  .  y^ou  Aatfe  told  me  all  aiong  that  there,  is  but  one, 
God :  And  yesterday  I  ate  him. 
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Such  are  the  doctrines  of  our  brethren  the  Catholics. 
But  to  these  doctrines  we  are  so  accustomed,  that  we  never 
wonder  at  them,  though,  in  a  future  age,  it  will  proba« 
h]y  become  difficult  to  persuade  some  nationsi  that  any  hu« 
man,  two-legged  creature  could  ever  embrace  such  prin- 
ciples.  •  And  it  is  a  thousand  to  one,  but  th^e  nationa 
themselves  shall  have  something  full  as  absurd  in  their  own 
creed,  to  which  they  will  give  a  most  implicit  and  most  re- 
ligious assent. 

1  lodged  once  at  Paris  in  the  same  hotftl  with  an  amlMs- 
sador  from  Tunis,  who,  having  passed  some  years  at  Lon« 
don,  was  returning  home  that  way.  One  day  I  observed 
his  Moorish  excellency  diverting  himself  under  the  porch,- 
with  surveying  the  splendid  equipages  that  drove  along ; 
when  da^e  chanced  to  pass  that  way  some  Capucm  friars, 
who  had  never  seen  a  Tnrk^  as  he,  on  his  part,  though  ac^ 
customed  to  the  European  dresses,  had  never  seen  the 
grotesque  figure  of  a  Capucm :  And  there  is  no  express-' 
ing  the  mutual  admiration  with  which  they  faisplred  eiich 
other.  Had  the  chaplain  of  the  embassy  entered  into  % 
dispute  with  these  Franciscans,  their  reciprocal  surprise 
had  been  of  the  same  nature^  Thus  all  mankind  stand 
staring  at  one  another ;  and  there  is  no  beatii^g  it  into 
their  heads,  that  the  turban  of  the  African  is  liot  jiliit  as 
good  or  as  bad  a  fashion  as  the  cowl  of  the  European.—' 
He  is  a  very  honest  man^  said  the  prince  of  Salleej  .spe^ng^ 
of  de-Ruy  ter,  //  is  a  pity  he  were  a  Chrislian. 

How  can  you  worship  leeks  and  onions;  we  shUI  sup- 
pose a  Sorbonnist  to  say  to  a  priest  of  Sais.  If  we  wor^^ 
ship  them,  replies  the  latter ;  at  least,  we  do  not,  at  the 
safne  time,  eat  them.  But  what  strange  objects  of  adora* 
jtion  are  cats  and  monkeys  I  says  the  learned  doctor.  They 
are  at  least  as  good  as  the  relics  or  rotten  bones  of  mar- 
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iyrs%  antfweraf  faui  no  Jb»  kanrned  anf agonist  Are  jfou  not 
vuAp.  insists  the  Catholie^  to  ott  one  anothcc's  tlnroBt  abool; 
the  preference  of  a  cabbage  or  a  ciieuniber  ?  Yes,  aagrs  the 
pagan ;  I  silow  it^  if  yon  will  confess^  that  those  are  ^I 
madder,  who  fight  aboot  tbe  preference  amongvolameB  erf" 
sophistry,  ten  thousand  of  which  atfe  not  equal  iii  vakie  to 
one  cabbage  or  cucumbeir  \ 

Every  bjrstander  will  easily  judge  (bot  nnfoctuoately  the 
bystanders  are  few,)  that  if  nothing  were  reqnisite  to  esta* 
Utah  my  popular  system^  by  exposing  the  absurfities  of 
other  systems,  every  votary  of  every  superstition}  eoiddgivo 
a  sufficient  reason  for  his  blind  and  blotted  attadiment  to 
the  principles  in  wUch  he  haa  been  educated^    But  withn 
oiil  so  exteoaivc  a  knowledge  on  which  to  ground  tins  as^ 
snnmce  (and  perhaps  better  wkhout  it,)  there  is  not  want* 
log  a  snlEcient  stock  ef  reKgious  zeal  and  faith  sonong  man^ 
kind.    Diodorus  Sicukis  ^  givea  a  remarkable  instance  td^ 
thia  pufpose,^  of  whidk  he  was  himself  an  eye-witness* 
While  Egypt  lay  under  the  greatest  tarrer  of  the*  Romait 
name,  a  legionary  s<Jdier  having  inadvertently  been  guilty 
of  the  sacrilegious  in^piety  oS  ktfUng  a  cat,  the  whole  peo* 
pie  rose  upon  him  widi  the  utmost  fury ;  and  all  the  effoiis' 
of  the  inrince  weve  not  able  to  save  him^    The  senate  and 
people  of  Rome^  I  am  peituaded,  would  not  then  have  bees' 
so  deficate  withi  regard  ta  their  national  deities.     Tb^y 
i^ry  fr»|kly,  a  Bttte  after  that  time,  voted  Augustus  a  place 
in  the  celestial  mansions ;  and  would  have  dethroned  every 
god  in  heaven  for  bis  sake,  had  he  seemed  ta  desire  it. 
Presens  divus  habebttur  Augustus^  says  Horace.     That  is  a 
very  important  point :    And  in  other  nations  and  other 

»  Sec  Note  [CCC:]  *Iili.i. 
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agQ8»  the  same  ciiciw«teiiGe  haft  not  been  deemed  altogr* 
ther  iadi&rait*. 

NotwUbataadiog  the  «»ietity  of  our  hely  cel%ieD»  aajm 
T^y\  BQ  crime  is  more  ooofoon  with  oa  than. sacrilege: 
Bbt  was  it  e^ec  heard  of,^  ihaA  as  Egyptian  viobifeed  the 
temple  of  «  cat,  a»  ihia,  or  a  ecoeodile  ?  These  isi  na  tor^ 
tiure  an  E^plian  would  iM>t  undergo^  aays  the  same  ao* 
Aor  in  aoother  place  ^9.  rather  than  kgure  an  ibi%  ao  aspi^ 
a  cat,  a  dog,  or  a  crocodile.  Thus  itis.strictly  true  what 
Sryden  ofaaenres, 

*'  Of  whatso*er  descent  their  godhead  be^ 
**  Stock,  stone,  ot  other  hom^  pedSgree, 
^'  Ilk  his-  defiioc*  his-serfaalB  Areas  beld^ 
"  As  if  he  had  been  bocB  of  bmten  gohi" 

Absalom  and  Achitopbkl. 

Nayt  the  baser  Aie  materials  are,  rf  which  thedtTinity  is 
composed,  the  greater  deFotion  is  he  likely  to  excite  in  the 
breasts  of  his  deluded  Totartes.  They  esuH  m  their  shame, 
and  make  a  merit  witfi  their  deiity,  in  braTing,  for  his  sake, 
all  the  ricKcnle  and  contvmely  of  his  enemies.  Ten  thon* 
sand  Cmsaders  enlist  themsdves  nnder  the  holy  banners  1 
mid  even  openly  trimnph  in  those  parts  of  their  rdigion, 
which  their  adversaries  regard  as  the  most  reproachful. 

There  oceim^  I  own,  a  difficnhy  in  the  Eg]rptian  system 
of  theology ;  as,  indeed,  few  systems  q[  that  kind  are  en- 
tirely free  from  diflSculties;    It  is  evident,  from  iheir  me* 

•  'ptiax  Lws  XIV.  took  oil  himself  theyrotection  of  tha  JoniHs^  CoB&ge 

of  Ctennoip^  the  sode^  #rderad  the  king^s  ann^  to  be  pot  vp  over  th«  gM# 

and  took  down  the  cross,  in  order  to  make  way  for  it;  whicb  gave  occasion 

to  the  following  epigram :  ' '    - 

Sttstulit  hinc  Cbristi,  posuitqua  insigaia  Eegls ; 

Ii9p^a  gensi  tUuianeseit  htitejm  Deum. 

^  De  Nat  Deor.  L  I.  "^  Tii3C  Quavt  lib.  v. 
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tkod  ef  propagation,  that  a  couple  of  cats,  in  'fifty  years^ 
would  stock  a  whole  kingdom ;  and  if  that  religions  vene* 
ration  were  still  paid  them,  it  would,  in  twenty  more,  not 
only  be  easier  in  Egypt  to  find  a  god  than  a  man*^  whidi 
Petrbnkis  says  was  the  case  to  some  parts  of  Italy  $  bttt  the 
gods  must  at  last  entirely  starve  the  men,  and  leave  iiiem^ 
selves  neither  priests  nor  votaries  remaining;  It  is  proba^ 
U»y  therefore,  that  this  wise  nation,  the  moat  celebrated  in 
antiquity  for  prodence  and  sound  policy,  foreseeing  suck 
dangerous  consequences,  reserved  all  their  worship  for  the 
full-grown  divinities,  and  used  the  freedom  to  drown  the 
holy  spawn  or  little  sucking  gods,  without  apy  scruple  or 
remorse.  And  thus  the  practice  of  warping  the  tenets  of  re- 
ligion, in  order  to  serve  temporal  interests,  is  not,  by  any 
means,  to  be  regarded  as  an  invention  of  these  later  ages. 
The  learned  philosophical  Varro,>  discoursing  of  reli- 
gbn,  pretends  not  to  deliver  any  thing  beyond  probabili* 
ties  and  appearances :  Such  was  bis  good  senae  and  mo- 
deration! But  the  passionate,  the.  zealous  Augustin,  iur 
suits  the  noble  Roman  on  his  scepticism  an4  reserve^  and 
professes  the  most  thorough  belief  and  i^uranp^  ^.  Ahea^ 
then  poet,  however,  contemporary  with  the  saints  absnrdr 
ly  esteems  the  religious  system  pf  the  latter  so  £dse,  th^t 
even  the  credulity  of  children,  he  says,  could  not  engage 
them  to  bdieve  it  K 

.  It. is. strange,  nirhen  mistakes  are  so  oomoKm^  to- find 
every  one  positive  and  dogmatical ;  and  that  the  zeal  of- 
|:ei^  rjses  in  pvf^rtioQ  to  the  error.  Moveruntf  says  Spar- 
tia^iy  €t  ea  ienvpesicaCf  Judai  betium  quod  vetabantur  muti^ 
lore  genitalia,  c.  • 

•  De  cintateDei,  t  iii.  c  17. 

.  ^  Claudii  Rutilii  NumitUni  iter,  liK  L  I.  885. 
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If  ever  there  was  a  nation  or  a  time)  m  which  the  pu^ 
blic  religion  lost  all  authority  over  mankindi  we  might  ex- 
pQCt»  that  infiddity  in  R0itte»  ditring  the  Ciceronian  age* 
would  openly  have  erveted  its  throne»and  thsU; . Cicero  him^ 
«el^  in  every  speech  and  action »  would  have  been  ils  most 
declared  abettor.  Botit  iippears^  thtt^  whatever  scxptical 
liberties  that  great  mim  night  takein  hiswrUings  or  in 
philosophical  ooHversation^  he  yet  avoided  >  in  the  com'* 
xaoQ  condiAct' of  lifei  the  in^utaUon  ofdeiam  and  profane* 
nesai  Even  in  his  own  family^  and  to  his  wife  Terentia^ 
whom  he  highly  trosted,  he  was  willing  to  appear  a  devout 
religionist ;  and  there  remains  a  letter,  addressed  to  her, 
in  which  he  seriously  desires  her  to  o&r  sacrifice  to  Apol- 
lo and  iSsculapius,  in  giatitudie'  £br  the  recovery  of  his 
heal^^ 

Pompey's  devotion  was  much  more  sincere:  In  all  > his 
conduct)  tdiifing  the.  civil  mwtSi  be  paid  a  great  r^ard  to 
angaries,  dreams,  and  propfaedie»^.  Aaj^tnswas  taint» 
ed  with  si)|petstitson  of  every  kind*  As  it  is^  reported  of 
Milton,'  that  his^poetioalgenius  neverfipw^  with  ease^and 
abundance,  in  ^he^ spring  I  so  Aiigustua. observed j  that  hia 
owu  genius  tar  dixtmmg  never  was  so  perfoet  during  that 
season^  nor  was.«o  much  to  be  relied  on,  as  dmring.the 
re^t  of  the  year.  That;  great  and  able  emperor  was  also 
extremely  uneasy,  when  he  happened  to  chasge  his  shoes^ 
and  put  the  right  foot  shoe  on  the* left  £M>t^  In  shorty  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  but  fthe  votaries  of  ths'estffblished  su* 
perstiiion  of  anticjttity  were  as  nuausrous  i&eveiy' state,  aa 
those  of  the  modem  .rel^cm  are.  at'ipcesent.  Its  influence 
was  as  universal,  though  it  was  not  so  great*.    As  inany 

*  lib.  xiv.  epis^  7»  **  Cicero  4e  Diyip^  )ib.  ii.  c.  24. 

"  Sueton.  Aug.  cajK  90,  91,  92.    Flin,  lib.  U.  cap.  7. 
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pe^de  gave  tbeir  Msent  to  it,  tliMgh  that  umat  was  not 
fleemingfy  «o  strong,  precise,  and  i^iiTiiatiVeb 
.  Wo  may  obsorre,  that,  notwidistanding  the  d^gmatica^ 
imperioiM  style  of  all  saperstitioxi,  the  coaWction»of  the  i^ 
ligionists,  in  all  ages,  is  more  aflbcted  than  real,  add  scarce^ 
ly  erer  approaches,  in  any  d<^;ree^  to  that  solid  belief  and 
peraaasion,  whidi  governs  us  in  the  GOflmion  a&irs  of  Itfew 
Men  dare  not  avow,  even  to  their  own  heMrt%  the  doubts 
which  they  entertain  on  such  subjects :  They  make  a  me* 
rit  of  implicit  faith ;  and  disguise  to  thetneelves  their  i^ 
infidriity,  by  the  strongest  asseyerations  and  most  positive 
bigotry.  But  nature  is  too  hard  for  all  their  ^adeavonra, 
and  suffers  not  the  obscure,  glimmering  light,  aflforded  in 
those  shadowy  regions,  to  equal  the  strong  impressiiHis 
made  by  common  sense  and  by  experience.  The  uraal 
course  of  men's  condnctbeli^  their  words,  and  shows,  that 
their  assent  in  these  matters  is  qome  unaccountable  opera^ 
tion  of  the  mind  between  disbelief  and  conviction,  but  ap- 
proaching much  nearer  to  the  former  than  to  the  ktten 

Since^  tbeteforet  the  mind  of  man  appefurs  of  so  loose 
ttnd  unsteady  a  texture,  that,  even  at  present,  when  so  ma^ 
ny  persons  find  mi  interest  in  continudly  employing  on  it 
the  chissel  and  ttoe  hammer,  yet  are  they  not  able  to  engrave 
theological  tenets  with  any  lasting  impression,  how  much 
more  must  this  have  been  the  case  in  ancient  times,  when  the 
retainers  to  the  holy  function  were  so  mudi  fewer  in  com* 
parison  ?  No  wonder  that  the  appearances  were  then  vesj 
inconsistent,  and  that  men,  on  some  occasions,  might  seem 
determined  infidels,  and  enemies  to  the  estaUished  reli^on^ 
without  being  so  in  reality ;  or  at  least,  without  knowing 
their  own  minds  in  that  particular. 

Another  cause,  which  rendered  the  ancient  reKgions 
much  looser  than  the  piodern,  is^  that  the  former  were  tna^ 


diiiami  and  the  latter  are  scriptural ;  and  the  tradition  in 
the  former  was  compleKi  contradtetory,  and,  on  many  oe- 
caaioas,  doubtful ;  so  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  reduced 
to  any  standard  and  eanon,  or  afford  any  determinate  aiv 
tides  of  faith.  The  stories  of  the  gods  were  numberless^ 
fike  the  popish  legends;  and  though  every  one,  alraost> 
believed  apart  of  these  stories^  yet  no  one  could  believe  or 
know  the  whoto :  While^  at  the  same  time,  all  must  have 
acknowledged  that  no  one  part  stood  €fn  a  better  fonnda* 
tion  than  the  rest.  The  traditions  of  diflferent  cities  and 
nations  were  also,  cm  many  occasions,  directly  opposite; 
and  no  reason  eould  be  assigned  for  preferring  one  to  the 
other.  And  as  there  was  an  infinite  number  of  stories,  with 
regard  to  which  tradition  was  nowise  positive,  the  grada* 
tion  was  insensible,  from  the  most  fundamental  articles  of 
faith,  to  <lhose  loose  and  precarious  fictions.  The  pagan 
refigion,  theref(^e,  seemed  to  vanish  like  a  cloud,  wheni> 
ever  one  approached  to  it,  and  examined  it  piecemeal.  It 
could  never  be  ascertained  by  any  fixed  dogmas  and  prin- 
ciples. And  though  this  did  not  convert  the  generality  of 
mankind  from*  so  absurd  a  faith ;  for  when  will  the  people 

be  reasonable?  yet  it  made  them  faulter  and  hesitate  more 

I 

in  maintaining  their  principles,  and  was  even  apt  to  pro- 
duce, in  certain  dispositions  of  mind,  some  practices  and 
opinions  which  had  the  appearance  of  determined  infide- 
lity. 

To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  fables  of  the  pagan  re- 
ligion were,  of  themsdves,  light,  easy,  and  familiar ;  with- 
out devils,  or  seas  of  brimstone,  or  any  object  that  could 
much  terrify  the-  imagination.  Who  could  forbear  smi* 
ling,  when  he  thought  of  the  loves  of  Mars  and  Vknus,  or 
the  amorous  frolics  of  Jupiter  and  Pan  ?  In  this  respect^ 
it  was  a  true  poetical  religion ;  if  it  had  not  rather  to« 
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viytch  levity,  for  the  graver  kinds  of  poeti'y.  We  find  that 
it  has  been  adopted  by  modern  bards ;  nor  have  tbe«e  talk- 
ed with  greater  freedom  and  irreverence  of  the  gods*  whom 
they  regarded  as  fictions,  than  the  ancients  did  of  the  r&A 
objects  of  their  devotion. 

Tlie  inference  is  by  no  means  ju9t»  that,  becau$e  a  sysi- 
tero  of  religion  has  made  no  deep  impression  on  the  minds 
of  a  people,  it  must  therefore  have  been  positively  rejepted 
by  ail  men  of  common  sense,  and  that  opposite  principleSf 
in  spite  of  the  pr^udices  of  education,  were  generally  es^ 
tablished  by  argument  and  reasoning.  I  know  not  but  a 
contrary  inference  may  be  more  probable.  The  less  im* 
portunate  and  assuming  imy  species  pf  superstition  appears^ 
the  less  will  it  provoke  men's  spleen  and  indignation,  or 
engage  them  into  inquiries  concerning  its  foundation  and 
origin.  This  in  the  mean  time  is  obvious,  that  the  empire 
of  all ,  religious  f^th  over  the  understanding  is  wavering  and 
uncertain,  subject  to  every  variety  of  humour,  and  depeor 
dent  on  the  present  incidents  which  strike  the  imagi^atioi^ 
The  difference  1$  only  in  the  degrees*  An  ancient  Mfill 
place  a  stroke  of  impiety  and  one  of  superstition  alternate- 
ly, throughout  a. whole  discourse  ^  :  A  modern  often  thinka 
in  the  same  way,  though  be  may  be  more  guarded  in  hi9 
expression. 

•  Witness  this  remaikable  passage  of  Tacitus :  "  t^rster  multiplices  re^ 
**  mm,  humanarum  casus,  coelo  terraque  prodigia,  et  falmitium  monittts,  e^ 
**  fotuionim  presi^f  Ueto,  tristia» atnbigua, manifesfta.  Nee  aiimunquaia 
**  atrpcioribus  populi  Romaai  cladibu^,  magia^ue  justis  judiciis  approbatuia 
<*  est,  non  esse  curs  Diis  securitatem  nostram,  esse  ultiooem.**  Hist,  lib.i* 
AugttStus*s  quarrel  with  Neptutie  is  an  instance  of  the'  same  kind.  Had  not 
tile  emparor  belieyed  Keptime  to  be  a  real  being»  and  to  ha,re  ^mtdmwitifer 
the  sea,  where  had  been  tbe  foundation  of  his  anger  ?  And  if  he  believed  it^ 
what  madness  to  provoke  still  fartlier  that  deity  ?  The  same  observation  may 
be  made  upon  Quintili^n's  exclamation  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  chil* 
itea,  lib>  tl  Praefi 


'  LttGian  tells  us  expressly  *,  that  whoever  believed  not 
the  Aiost  ridiculous  fables  of  paganism  was  deemed  by' the 
people  profane  and  impious.  To  what  purpose,  indeed, 
would  that  agreeable  author  have  employed  the  whole  force 
of  his  wit  and  satire  against  the  national  Religion,  had  not 
diat  rdj^on  been  generally  believed  by  his  countrymen 
and  contemporaries? 

Livy  ^  acknowledges  as  frankly,  as  any  divine  would  at 
present,  the  common  incredulity  of  his  age;  but  then  be 
condemns  it  as  severely.  And  who  can  imagine,  that  a  na- 
tional superstition,  wfaidh  could  delude  iso  ingenious  a  man^' 
would  not  also  impose  on  the  generality  of  the  people  ? 

The  Stoics  beistowed  many  magnificent  and  even  impiousi 
epithets  oh  their  sage ;  that  he  alone  was  rich,  free,  a  king, 
and  equal  to*  the  immortal  gods.  They  forgot  to  add,*  that 
he  was  not  superior  in  prudence  and  understanding  to  an 
old  Woman.  For  surely  nothing  can  be  more  pitiful  than 
the  sentiments  Which  that  sect  entertained  with  regard  to 
religious  matters ; '  wfailb  they  seriously  agree  with  the  com- 
mon augurs,  thatf  when  a  raven  croaks  from  the  lefl,  it  is 
a  good  omen  ;  but  a  bad  one  when  a  rook  makes  a  noise 
from  the  same  quarter.  Panaetius  was  the  only  Stoic  a- 
fnong  the  Greeks  who  so  much  as  doubted  with  regard  to 
auguries  and  divinations  ^.  Marcus  Antoninus  ^  tells  usj 
that  he  himself  had  received  many  admonitions  from  the 
gods  in  his  sleep.  It  is  true,  Epictetus '  forbids  us  to  re- 
gard the  language  of  rooks  and  ravens ;  but  it  is  not  (hat 
Ifhey  do  not  speak  truth :  It  is  only  because  they  can  fore^ 
tell  nothing  but  the  breaking  of  pur  neck  or  the  forfeiture 
of  our  estate;  which  are  circumstances,  says  he,  that  no» 

»  Pbilopseudfifl.  ^  Lib.  10.  cap.  4a  «  Otsto  de  Diyin.  ]ib,  |i 

fsap.  3.  tt  7,  <  Iiib. i.  §  17.  •Soch.  §  17,  ' 
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wise  coacsm  uc»  Thus  the  Stoke  joined  a  philofippbical  en- 
thusiaiin  to  a  religious  supertHitign.  The  force  of  their 
mind,  being  all  ^laed  to  the  side  of  morals,,  untatent  itseUt 
in  that  of  religion  \ 

Pkto  ^  introdooes  Socrates  affirming)  thai  4]ie  fK^cusa- 
tion  of  imfiiety  raised  against  bim  was  owing  ei^tirefy  to  faia 
rejecting  such  fables,  as  those  of  SATVU,n's  ca/itratic^  faia 
fiaher  Uranus^  and  Jupiter's  dethroning  SATyRN ;  Yet 
in  a  subseqoent  dialogue  ^,  Socrates  confesses  that  the  doc«^ 
trine  of  the  mortality  of  the  soul  was  the  received  opinicmii 
of  the  people.  Is  there  here  any  contradiction  ?  Yes,  auro* 
ly :  But  the  omtradiption  is  npt  in  Plato ;  it  i^  in  tjj^e  peo*^ 
pie,  whose  religious  principles  in  general  ar^,always  com- 
posed of  the  most  discordant  parts ;  es^eciaUy  in  an  age, 
when  superstitioiQ  sat  so  easy  and  light  up<m  them  ^« 

The  same  CicerO|  who  a£bcted»  in  his  own  JainiljS  ^  ap- 
pear a  devout  religionist,  makes  noscrufde,  in  a  public 
court  of  judicature,  of  treating  the  doctrine  of  a  futore  ^ate 
as  a  ridiculous  £ible,  to  which  nobo^  could  giw  any  «t^ 
tention  ^.  SaUust  ^  represents  (P§^r  as  spead^iig^  the  swne 
laiijguage  in  the  open  senate  ^» 

•  •  * 

*  The  Stoics  I  oyfh  ^irere  not  quite  orthodox  in  the  estahli•hed:re^gio|l^ 
but  one  may  see,  from  these  instance^  that  they  went  a  great  way.  And  the 
people  undoubtedly  went -every  length. 

^  EvtfrUbfo,  « FhmAi. '  ^  See  Norx  [DDD.] 

•  Pro  Clueatio^  cap.^1.  '  De  beUo  CatiUn. 

s  Cicero  (Tusc.  Qusest.)  lib.  i.  cap.  5.  6*  and  Seneca  (Epist.  24.),  as  also 
Jotenal  (Satyr.  2.)  maintain  that  there  is  no  boy  or  old  woman  so  ridiculous 
as  to  beHere  the  poete  in  their  accounts  xif  a  liiture  state.  'Why  tiien  does* 
X*ucretius  so  highly  exalt  his  master  for  freeing  us  from  these  terrors?  I^er<« 
haps  the  generality  of  mankind  were  then  in  the  disposition  of  Cephalus  in 
Plato  (de  Rep.  lib.  i»),  who  while  he  was  joung  and  healthful  could  ridicule 
these  stories ;  but  as  soon  as  he  became  old  and  infirm,  began  to  entertain 
9{)preheiisSo&a  of  thntr  truth.  Ibis  ire  may  ^ibserve  not  to  be  unusual  even 
at  present. 


But  Ibut  aU  tbeee  freedoaia  implied  not «  Mtl  and  iniif 
versal  infidelity  and  acepticiam  amongst  the  pe<^le»  is  t«D . 
apparent  to  be  denied.  Tboi^h  some  parts  of  the  national 
religion  hung  loose  iipon  the  minds  of  m^»  other  parta 
adhered  more  chneljr  to  them*  And  it  was  the.chief  bnsih 
ness  of  the  4C^ticBil  phiktsophers  to  shoar,  that  there  wag 
no  oiore  fefipd«tion  for  one  ihm  for  the  other.  This  ih 
the  artifi^  of  Cotta  in  the  di$lc^pies  oonceming  the  naime 
qfthfi  gq4s^  He  refutes  the  wbode  system  of  mythology  by 
leadiqg  the  ortbodeory  gradiiaUy»  from  -the  mora  monaaoD- 
ons  storiea  ^hin^b  yrmft  beUeved*  to  the  more  firivokua 
which  every  <)ne  f  idipilled :  From  the  gods  k>  the  goddea- 
868 ;  from  the  goddesses  to  the  nymphs  ;  from  the  nympbs 
to  the  fawnf  and^atyvs,  His  masters  Oarn^eadess  had  era^ 
ployed  th^  #^in?  method  of  reasoning '« 

Upon  the  whde>  the  gr^af e^  4nd  roost  obser^aUe  dif<- 
fer^nces  between  a  tra4i^¥>»(lfb  v^ytAel^i^al  religion,  and  a 
^jfUematical^  scholA$ti€  onei  are  two:  The  former  is  ofteiiL 
m<N:e  reasonable,  as  consistiog  only  of  a  multitude  of  stories, 
whichf  however  groundless,  imply  no  express  absurdity  and 
demcmstrative  contradiction  (  and  sits  also  so  easy  and  light 
on  m^n's  minds,  that  though  it  may  be  as  universally  re- 
ceived, it  happily  makes  no  such  deep  impression  on  die 
affections  and  understanding. 


SECT.  XIII. 

IMPIOUS  CONCEPTIONS  OF  THE  DIVINE  NATUBE  IN 
POPULAR  RELIGIONS  OF  BOTH  KINDS. 

The  primary  religion  of  mankind  arises  chiefly  from 
an  anxious  fear  of  future  events ;  and  what  ideas  will  na- 

*  Sext  Empir.  adyen*  Mathem.  lib.  till* 
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tiindlyibe>enteitained  of  inviirible,  unknown  powenii  while 
sum  lie  under  dismal  AppreUmsions  of  any  kind,  may  easily 
be  coneeived.  £f«ry  iknage  of  fengeance,*  severity,  crud- 
4y,-9nd  malice,  most  occius  and  must  augment  the  gfaastli- 
ncBs'  and  hamx  whioh  oppresses  the  amazed  religionist. 
'A  panic  haiufig  once  seized  the  mind^  die  aetive  fancy  still 
&rther  multiplies  the  objects  of  terror ;  while  that  profeiind 
darknesa,  or,  what  is  worse»  that  glimmering  light,  with 
whieb  we  are  environed,  represents  the  speotres  of  divinity 
under  the  most  dreadful  appearances  imaginable.  And  no 
idea  of  per?erse  wickedness  can  be  framed,  which  those 
terrified  devotees  do  not  readily,  without  scruple,  apply  to 
dieir  deity. 

This  appears  the  natural  state  of  religion  whed  surveyed 
in  one  light.  Bat  if  we  consider,  bn  Ae  oliher  hand,  that 
spirit  of  praise  and  eulogy  whieb  necessarily  has  place  in 
.  ell  religions,  and  which  is  She  consequence  of  these  tery 
terrors,  we  must  expect  a  quite  contrary  system  of  theolo- 
gy to  prevail.  Every  virtue,  every  excellence,  must  be  as^ 
cribed  to  the  Divinity,  and  no  exaggeration  will  be  deeni- 
ed  sufficient  to  reach  those  perfections  with  Hvhich  he  Is  efr« 
dowed.  Whatever  strains  of  panegyric  can  be  invented, 
«re  immediately  embraced,  without  consulting  any  argu- 
ments or  phenomena :  It  is  esteemed  a  suiBcieDC  confir ma* 
tion  of  them,  that  they  give  us  more  magnificent  ideas  of 
the  divine  olgect  of  our  worship  and  adoration. 

Here,  therefore,  is  a  kind  of  contradiction  between  the 
di£ferent  principles  of  human  nature  which  enter  into  re- 
ligion. Our  natural  terrors  present  the  notion  of  a  devilish 
and  malicious  deity  :  Our  propensity  to  adulation  leads  us 
to  acknowledge  an  excellent  and  divine.  And  the  influence 
of  these  opposite  principles  is  various,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent situation  of  the  human  understanding. 
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la  Tery  barbarous  and  ignorant  nations,  sueb  as  the 

Africans  and  Indians,  nay  even  the  Japanese,  who  can  fbnti 

:iio  ^tensive  ideas  of  power  and  knowledge,  worship  mty 

be  paid  to  a  being  whom  they  donfessto  b^  wicked  and  d4- 

-testable';  though  they  may  be  caidiious,  perhaps,  6f  pr»- 

'i^ouncing  <ifais  judgment  of  him  In  public,  or  in  bi^  tempHi^ 

'where  he  may  be  supposed  to  hear  their  reproactifed.        ^ 

.'    StH^  vude  imperfect  idltos  of  the  Divitaity -adhere  loilg 

•to  all  idokters ;  and  it  may  safely  be  affirnf^j  that  tb^ 

-Greeks  tlteitiselves  never  got  entirely  rid  of  them.   .  It  ts 

(remarked  by -Xenopbon  *,  in  praise  of  Socrates,  that  th4s 

-philosopher  assented  not  to  the  vulgar  opinions  which  sup- 

.  posed  the  gods  to  know  some  things,  and  be  ignorant  of 

.  others :  He  m^ntained,  that  they  knew  every  thing ;  what 

was  done,  said,'  or  even  thought;-    But  as  this  was  a  strain 

of  phUosophy  ^  Qiuch  above  the  conception  of  his  countrjf- 

men,  we  need  not  be  surprised,  if  very  frankly,  mthi^it 

bodes  audeonversation,  they  blamed  the  deities  whom  thej|r 

worshipped  in  their  temples.     It  is  observable,  that  Hero> 

dotus,  in  particular,  scruples  not,  in  many  passages,  to' as- 

'Cribe^ntj^to  the  gods;  as^itim^it,  of  all  othei*s,  the  most 

suitable  t^  a  mean  and  devilish  nature.     The  pagan  hymns, 

however,  sung  in: public  worship,  contained' nothing  btit 

^^ithets  of  praise  9  even  while  the  actions  ascribed  to  the 

gods  were  the  most  barbarous  and  detestable.     IVh^n  Ti- 

motheus,  the  poet,  recited  a  hymn  to  Diana,  in  which  he 

:  enumerated,  with  the  greatest  eulogies,  all  the  actions' and 

attributes  of  that  crud,  capricious  goddesc^t    M(tt/  yowt 


.  ( 


*  It  was  considered  among  the  ancients  as  a  vei;  extnioirdiBary  pUlcH 
sophical  paradox,  that  the  presence  of  the  gods  was  not  confined  to  the  Jien- 
vens,  but  was  extended  every  where ;  as  we  learn  from  Luclan.  Hermo- 
timus  sive  J)e  scciis. 
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iaugU^-f  said  one  prfisent,  became  $mh  m  tie  de^  ^nAom 
jfQU  celebr0e>  *• 

But  AS  mfin  farther  exalt  tfi«r  idea  of  tbnir  diraily,  k 
ii^  their  notion  of  his  powes  and  knovkdge  only^  not  of  hk 
|{Qodxies/iy  wfaiob  ia  impmved.    On  the  wnimty^  in  pro- 
portion  to.  the  suppoied  extent  of  bi»  9ci«Eice  and  authority 
their  .teiror^  naturally  augm^t ;  wbilo  tbejr  believe^  that 
DO  secrecy  can  conceal  them  frwi  bi«  «emtiny»  and  that 
eFen  th^  inioo^  reoe9s<«  of  their  breast  lie  open  before  hiea; 
They  most  then  be  eereful  not  to  form  expready  any  senti- 
ment of  blaaie  and  disapprobation*    All  nmst  be  ajipbiiM^ 
ravishment,  ecstacy.    And  while  their  gloomy  appireben^ 
sions  mak^  them  ascribe  to  hiss  measures  of  conduct^  wbich^ 
in  hunxan .  creatures^  wonid  be  highly  biai9ed#  they  ninst 
still  affect  to  praise  and  admire  that  condifeQt  in  the  olyort 
of  their  devotional  addresses.  (Thus  it  may  safi^y.  be  affirm- 
ed^ that  popular  religicms  are  reaUy,  in  the  conc^tion  of 
their  more  vulgar  votaries*  a  species  of  dasmomsm  \  and  the 
higher  the  deity  is  exalted  in  power  s^  knowledge*  the 
lower*  x^  Qpurse*  is  he  depressed  in  goodness  and  benevo- 
lence ;  whatever  epithets  of  praise  may  be  bestowed  on  bim 
by  his  amazed  adorers*    Among  idolaters*  the  words  may 
be  false*  and  belie  the  secret  opinion :  But  among  more 
exalted  religionists*  the  opinion  itadf  contracts  a  kind  of 
falsehood*  and  belies  the  inward  sentiment.     The  heart  se- 
cretly detests  such  measures  of  oruel  and  implacable  ven- 
geance; but  the  judgment  dares  not  but  pronounce  them 
perfect  and  adorable.     And  the  additional  misery  of  this 
inward  struggle  aggravates  all  the  other  terrors,  by  which 
these  unhappy  victims  to  superstition  are  for  ever  haunt- 
ed. 

^  Plutarch,  de  Supeinstit 
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Lttcian  *  obeenresy  that  %  yow^  nMiD»  who  reads  the  kMN 
lory  of  the  gp(d«  i^  Hpmer  or  Hmodi  and  finds  their  fao* 
^3o^B^  wanfs  injustice  iiHseO*  adiil(ery>  and  Q^a^  immorar 
Uties  «o  highly  celabraled,  i»  wi^h  6urpr}9€d  aftervard9# 
w^n  he  conm  iato  the  worlds  toobsenra  that  punji^biBenta 
aine  by  law  inflictad  on^hetHum  actions  which  be  had  been 
tanghi^  to.aacribe  loiwperior.  beings.  Tha  conlradiedon  ia 
8t81  perhaps  slronjg^  between  the  represe&tauona  gi^en  ua 
by  flcpiKe  later  r^gioas  and  our  natoral  ideai  of:geBeiM«tyf 
l^nityi  uopartintftyi  aad  justioe^  and  in  proporti^  to  the 
mnkipiifd  termurs.  of  these  religions^  the  barbarous  <}Qncep* 
tiiooa  of  the  divinity  are  multiplied  upon  us  ^,  Nothing  can 
preserve  untainted  the  g^suiae  principles  of  morals  in  our 
judgnieat  of  human  conduct,  but  the  absolute  Aeoessity 
of  these  pfrinei^MBs  to  the  existence,  of  society.  If  common 
oaneeption  can  indulge^lnces  ina  $ystem  of  ethics,  soDne* 
what  diffiiient  from  that  which  should  regulate  private  per*- 
aonsy  how '  much  more  those  superior  beings,  whose  aitri- 
biites,  view^  and  nature,  are  so  totally  unknown  to  us? 
iStoi/  superis  suajuru  ^.  The  gods  have  maaums  of  justice 
peculiar  to  theipselves. 


SECT.  XIV. 

BAD  INFLUENCE  OF  POPULAR  RELIGIONS  ON  MORAUTV*     , 

Herb  I  cannot  forbear  observing  a  faet,  which  may  be: 
worth  l^e  attention  of  such  as  make  human  nature  the  ob- 
ject of  their  iniyiiry.  It  is  certain,  that  in  every  rdigion^ 
however  sublime  the  verbal  definition  which  it  gives  of  ila 

' '  KecyooasQtifl.       ^  See  Note  [££K]       <  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  ix.  501. 
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dxvinity,  many  of  the  vbtaHes,  perhaps  the  gr^test  nnm* 
ter,  will  6tiA  seek  the  divine  faTOur,  not  by  virtue  and  good 
morale^  wUeh  alone  call  be  acceptabte  to  a  perfect  beingt 
but  either  by  frivolous  observances,  by  intemperate  !eea)|  by 
rapturous  ecstacies,  or  by  the  belief  of  tnj^terious  and  ab^ 
iurd  opinions.  The  least  part  of  the  Sadder,  as  well  as  of 
the  Pent^eudt^  consists  in  precepts  of  VkOfdktfi  and  v^ 
may  also  be  assured,  that  that  part  was  always  the  least  th* 
served  and  regarded.  Whto  the  old  Romans  were  attack- 
ed  wHh  a  pestilence,  they  never  a&cr^d  their  sufierings  to 
their  vices,  or  dreathed  of  repentance  and  amen^^fbentt 
They  never  thought,  thait  they  were  the  general  •rohb^'S'' 
of  the  world,  whose  ambftbn  lEind  avarice  made  desolate^, 
the  earth,  and  reduced  opulent  nations  to  want  and  beg* 
gary.  They  oiily  created  a  dictator  *,  in  order  td  drive  A* 
nail  into*  a  door  $  and 'by  that  meansi  they  thought  thisf 
they  had  sofflciendy  appeased  their  incefised  deity. 
•  In  iEgina,  one  faction  forming  a  conspiracy,  barbarous- 
ly and  treacherously  assassinated  seven  hundred  of  their 
fellow-qitizens ;  and  carried  their  fury  so  far,  that,  one  mi- 
serable fugitive  having  fled  to  thctemple,  they  cut  offhis 
hands,  by  which  he  clung  to  the  gates,  and  carrying  him 
out  of  holy  ground,  immediately  murdered  him.  By  ikis 
impiety f  says  Herodotus**,  (not  by  the  other  many  cru^ 
sssassinations)  they  offended  the  gods,  and  contracted  an  tn^ 
ewpiaU^gtdlt.  '  .   i        .     ..  ^ 

Nay^  if  we  should  suppose,  what  never  happens,  that  a 
popular  religion  were  found,  in  which *it  wits  expressly  de- 
clared, that  nothing  1}0t  morality  could  gain  the  diyine  fa- 
vour; if  an 'Order  of  priests  wer^  instituted' to^tecuteate  this 
<pf»nlon,  in  daily  sermons,  anfd  with  all^  the  arts  df  persaa- 

*  Cidled  Dictator  clavis  figendie  causa.    T.  lavii.  ].  vii.  c.  S.       ^  L3).  Ti. 
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sion'i  yet  sa  inii^tevate  alfe  the  people's  prtjudicei*  lbat» 
for  want  of  some  other  Bypp^stition^  thejr  would  meke  the 
very  attendaiice  on  these  %ermooB  the  easeDtiab  of  rdtgioni 
rather  than  place  them  in  virtue  and  good,  movals*  .  The 
sublime  prologue  of  Zaieucus's  ^  laws  inspired  not  the  Lo» 
t^'ians,  so  &r  as  we  can  learn,  with  any  sounder  notiona  of 
the'  measuves  of  aeceptance  witb  the  deky,  than  were  fiimi« 
liar  to  die  other  Greeks.  i 

This  observetioBy  tbm,  holdsi  universally ;  But  still  one 
may  be  at  some  ]ol^  fx>.  account  for  it.  It  is  not  ^uffieient 
to  observe^  that  the. people  every  where. d^rade  thdv 
deilaes  into  a  similitude  with  tjbeiwelves^  and  ocHisidar  tbem 
merely  as  a  species  of  human  creatures,  somewhat  .meore 
potent  and  intelligent.  This  will  not  remove  the  {UffieuUjr* 
For  there  is  no  man  so  stupid,,  as  tbatr  judging  by  his  na- 
tural rfeasofii  he  would  not  esteem  virtue,  and  honepity  the 
mpst  valuable  qi^aliUes  which  any  person  could  posses$« 
Why  not  ascribe  the  same  sentiment  to  his  deity  i  Why 
not  make  all  religion,  or  the.chief  part  pf  it,  to  cousin  m 
these  attainments  P  .        , 

Nor  is  it  ^tisfactory  to  say,  that  the  practice  of  moraU<» 
ty  is  more  di^PvU  than  that  of  superstition,  and  is  theirih 
fQre  rqected*  F.pr»  90t  to  mention  the  e^c^ve  penanae§ 
pf  the  Brachmp^m  ej^d  Talqpoins  s  it  is  certain,  tbat  th^ 
BAamadan  pf  the  Turks,  during,  which  the  poor  wretches^ 
for  many  days,  often  in  the  hottest  months  of  the  year,  apd 
in  some  pf  the, hottest  qUinatesi  x>f  the  wprkjj*  remaia  jsuth- 
oiU  eiating.or  dnnHipg  from  the  rising  tp  the  set);ing,;Sftm.| 
this  fihama^n^  I  sayj  must  be  more  severe  than,tbe;pi^a€-» 
tice  of  ai^y  moral  d^ty,  even  to  the  most  viciop^  and  de* 
proved,  of  mankind*,,  The  four  ieiijs  of  the  Itf»ispo»iJef^ 
a^d  the  austerities  of  some  Roman  Catholics^  appear  more 

*  To  be  found  in  Diod.  Sic  lib.  zii. 
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disagreeable  than  meekness  and  benefoience.  In  shorty 
aU  ▼ittoe»  when  men. are  reoonciled  to  it  by  ever  so  little 
practice^  is  agreeable:  All  snperstition  is  for  ever  odious 
and  bardensome* 

Perhaps  the  Ibllowhig  account  may  be  received  as  a  true 
solution  of  the  difficulty.    The  duties  which  a  man  per- 
forms as  a  friend  or  parent^  seem  merely  owing  to  his  be*» 
nefactor  or  children  ;  nor  can  he  be  wanting  to  these  du- 
ties, without  breaking  through  all  the  ties  of  nature  and 
morality.    A  strong  inclination  may  prompt  him  to  the 
performance :  A  sentim^t  of  order  and  moral  obligation 
jouos  its  force  to  these  natural  ties :   And  the  whole  man, 
if  truly  virtuous,  is  drawn  to  his  duty  without  any  effort 
or  endeavour.    Even  with  regard  to  the  virtues  which  are 
more  austere,  and  more  founded  on  reflectioni  such  as  pub- 
lic spirit,'  filial  duty,  temperance,  or  integrity ;  the  moral 
obligation,  in  our  apprehension,  removes  all  pretension  to 
rdigious  merit;  and  the  virtuous  conduct  is  deemed  no 
more  than  what  we  owe  to  sodety  and  to  ourselves.    In  all 
this,  a  superstitious  man  finds  nothing- which  he  has  pro- 
perly performed  for  the  sake  of  this  deity,  or  which  can 
peculiarly  recommend  him  to  the  divine  favour  and  pro* 
teGti<m.     He  considers  not,  that  the  most  genuine  method 
of  serving  the  Divinity  is  by  promoting  the  happiness  of 
his  creatures.    He  still  looks  out  tor  some  more  immediata 
service  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  order  to  allay  those  ter* 
rors  with  which  he  is  haunted.    And  any  practice  reoom* 
mended  to  him,  which  either  serves  to  no  purpose  in  life, 
or  offers  the  strongest  violence  to  his  jnatural  inclinati<His; 
that  practice  he  will  the  more  readily  embrace^  on  account 
of  those  very  circumstances  which  should  make  him  abso- 
lutely  reject  it.     It  seems  the  more  purely  religious,  be- 
cause  it  proceeds  from  no  mixture  of  any  other  motive  pr 


eidiiisideration.  And  if^  for  its  9ake»  he  damfices  much  of 
hk  ^eaae  and  quiets  bis  claini  of  merit  appears  still  to  riM 
upon  him  in  proportion  to  the  zeal  and  devotion  whith  he 
discovers.  In  restoring  a  loan^  or  paying  a  debt)  his  ^ 
vinity  is  nowiie  beholden  to  htm  |  because  these  acts  of 
Justice  are  what  he  was  bound  to  perform,  and  what  tatixtf 
woald  have  performed,  were  there  no  god  in  the  universe* 
But  if  he  fast  a  day^  or  give  himself  a  sound  whipping  i 
this  has  a  direct  reference,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  service  of 
God,  No  other  motive  could*  engage  him  to  such  austeri- 
ties.  By  these  distinguished  marks  of  devotion  he  has  now 
acquired  the  divine  favour ;  and  may  expect,  in  recom<^ 
pence^  protecti<Hi  and  safety  in  this  world,  and  eternal  hap* 
piness  in  the  next. 

Hence  the  greatest  crimes  have  been  found,  in  many  in« 
stances,  compatible  with  a  superstitious  piety  and  devotion : 
Hence  it  is  justly  regarded  as  unsafe  to  draw  any  certain 
Inference  in  favour  of  a  man^s  morals  from  the  fervour  or 
strictness  of  bts  religious  exercises,  even  though  he  himself 
believe  them  sincere.  Nay,  it  has  been  observed,  that  en-* 
ormities  of  the  blackest  dye  have  been  rather  apt  to  pn>» 
duce  superstitious  terroiis,  and  increase  the  religious  pas^ 
sion.  Bomilcar  having  formed  a  conspiracy  for  assassina* 
ting  at  once  the  whole  sena'le  of  Carthage,  and  invading 
the  liberties  of  fafs  country,  lost  the  opportunity  from  a  con«> 
linual  regard  to  omens  tind  prophecies^  Tkose  who  undef^ 
take  the  most  criminal  and  most  dangerous  enterpri^s  are 
tommoTdyihe  most  superstitious^  as  an  ancient  historian^ 
iiemarks  on  this  occasion*  Their  devotion  and  spiritual 
ikith  rise  with  their  fears.  Cadline  was  not  contented  with 
4he  established  deities,  and  received  rites  of  the  national 

»  Djod,  Be  lib.  xf . 
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religioo  :  His^  anxious  terrors  made  hiip  seek,  t\0w  inveiW 
tiopa  of  this  Hind  ^>  which  he  iji^Vijer  probably  h^  dreAmed 
pf,  had  he  remained  a  good  citizen,  and  obedienjt  to  the 
laws  of  his  country. 

To  which  we  may  add,  that  after  the  commigpion  of 
crimes^  there  arise  remorses  and  secret  horrors^  which  give 
no  rest  to  the  mind,  but  make  it  have  recourse  to  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies,  as  eJipiations  of  its  offences.  What<- 
ever  weakens  or  disorders  the  internal  frame  promotes  the 
ilUerests  of  superstition :  And  D4)thitig  is  more  destructive 
fo  th#m,  than  a  qsax^,  steady  virt^ue^  wl^ipb  •  either  pre* 
senyes  us.  from  disastrous  melancholy  acci^eptsy  or  teaches 
us^  to  bear  thenu  During /Hich  calm  sunshin^aof  the ipi^id^ 
these  spectres  of  false  divinity  never  make  tl^r  ^appeaiv 
anc^,.  Op  ih§  otb^r  h^^d,.  whi)^  we  absmd^n  ouiselves  to 
the;  A^tural  undisciplined  6^gge^Uon^  of  qyr  titnid  and 
anxioi^  he^rts^  every  kiod  of  )>arbarlty  is  /ii^crib^  to  the 
S^prei^  Bei|ig»  from  the  tecrcffs  with  iirhich  we  ^re  agit- 
tatedj  a^  eyi^ry  kv^  of  jsap^ic^  from  the,i^ethods  whicb 
we  embraf;e  in  order  to  App^sasehim.  Barpari^f,cgpricei 
these  qualitiesf  however  nominally  difsgnifed*  w$  mayunir 
v^sally  observe,  form  the  ruEng  charftcti^r  of  the^  DM^  i^ 
popular  religi9|)9*  Ev^n  priests^  inst«if4  ^  cofr^Upg  thesf 
depraved  ideas  of  mankind^  have  oftep  bei&;i  found  rea4y 
to  fpsf«r  «Qd  encourage  them*  .The.  m9ne,Xfei9endpus  tb^ 
divipity.is  repre$ented»  tbe  inop:e  tari)$  anAi^ipis^Vj^.,dQ 
mpn  become^^  to  hia  mjnistisirft:  ^pd  t^  ipore  una^ounlr 
able  Ib^.m^tsures  of  acceptance  required  by  \iip^  the  mor^ 
necessary  does  it  become  to  abandon  ofxt.  ^sytqcal  x^son>  and 
yield  to  th§ir  ghostly  guidm^  ^nd  dMrecUpn.  Thus  it  may 
be  aUoved>  that  the  ortifipeaof^mei)  aggravate  our  natural 
infirmities  and  follies  of  this  kind,  but  never  originally  be- 

•  Cic.  Catn.  I  Sallust  de  Bello  (^ata. 
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get  Uielnr  Their  root  strikes  deepiesr  into  the  mind^  and 
q[>riiigB  ftim  the  essential  mi  nmet^al  properties  of  ha- 
man  ^natttte,    ^ 


SECT.  XV. 
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Tbouoh  the  Stupidity  <tfnien>  barbaroqs  and  uninstnret^ 
edf  be'so  great^that  they  may  not  see  a  SoYerdgn  Aathc^r 
in  the  more  obvious  wm*ks  of  nature  to  which  they  are^  so 
much  familiariased ;  yet  it  scarcely  seems  possible,  that  aqy 
one  of  good  understanding  sihoiild  reject  that  idea,  when 
once  it  is  suggested  to  him.  A  pnrpose,  an  intention,  a 
design,  is  evident  in  every,  thing }  and  when  our  compr^ 
hensipp  is  so  far  enlarged'  as  to  contemplate  the  first  rise 
of  this  visible  system,  we  must  adopt,  with  the  strongest 
conviction,  the'idea  of  some  intelligentt  cause  or  author. 
:The  unifor9i  mas^ims  too,  which -prevail  throughout  the 
whole  frame  of  tho  universe,  naturally,  if  sot  necessarily, 
lead  us  to  conceive  this  intelligence  as  single  and  undivi- 
ded,  where  the  prgudioes  of  education  oppose  not  so  rea- 
scHiable  a  theoiy.  £ven  the  contrarieties  of  nature,  bydis* 
covering*  themselves  every  where^  become  propfe  of  sbnie 
consistent  plan,  and  establish  one  single  purpose  or  inten* 
tion,  however  inexplicable  and  inoofnpreh^sible. 

Good  and  ill  are  universally  intermipgled'and  confound- 
ed ;  happiness  and  misery,  wisdom  i^sd  folly,  virtue  and 
vice.  Nothing  is  pure  and  entirely  of  a  piece.  All  ad- 
vantages are  attended  with  disadvantages.  An  universal 
eompensaticm  prevails  in  all  conditions  .of  being  and  es^- 
istence.     And  it  is  not  possible  for  us,  by  pur  most  chimp- 
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rical  #i9lJe^  ibforhi  th6  ideH  of  ^ettttibti  w  sitcuOiMi' dCa- 
gMb^  derilHtU^i  TIh>  AtMlflata^it  Ufb^  wocMilhg  to  the 
poet's  fiction,  are  always  mixed  from  tbe  veMlb  *  mh  eadi 
hand  of  Jupiter:  Or  if  any  cap  be  presented  altogether 
pure,  it  is  drawn  only,  as  the  same  poet  tells  us^  from  the 
left-handed  vessel. 

Tbe  more  exquisite  any  good  is,  of  which  a  ^mall  sped* 

men  is  afforded  o^  the  ^khrp^i  &b  4he  ^il  allied  to  it ;  and 

few  exceptions  are  found  to  this  unifiH*m  law  of  nature. 

The  thosl  ^ghtQr  wit  bdftk^  tb  Attdoess  i  tbtf  highest 

'^(tfdsl^ns  of  joy  ptddnoe  the  de^esi  miriafieliolif ;  the  most 

*tatiAlng  pleasures  an;  attended  #fth  ibe  mtosi  oryd  kssi- 

*'ttide  and  disgust  i  the  m<>st  flaUerhig  hopes  malto  Way  for 

the  sef  eirest  disappoihtasettt^<  vAndi  hi  geMral,  ito  eoorie 

of  life  has  teudh  Kafety  (forhappfnesft  is  not  tt>  b^  di^amed 

of)  «s  f hc^  temperate  and  ttio«)ef«ite^  whSdl  maintiitna^  «s  ^ 

tsi  possil^e,  a  mediocrity,  Mdakindof  insensifaffityi  ineve« 

tyi!h?ng.\  ♦ 

As  the  good,  the  great,  tbe  stiblitoe,  the  ravishiti^,  are 
ibuAd  ^mitietttly  in  the  genuine  prln^^s  of  theism;  it 
may  be  expected,  from  the  iindogy  of  nature,  that  tbe  bas^ 
the  absurd,  tbe  mean,  the  terrifyfiig,  wiH  i)t  equally 
covered  in  reKgi6tts  fictions  iXiA  xikimerm. 

The  universal  propensity  to  believe  in  invisiUe>  ii 

gent  power,  if  not  an  original  instiiict,  beii^  at  least  a  ge>« 

'  jnend  nctendant  of  human  nature,  may  be  eonsidered  as  a 

kind  of  mark  or  stamp,- which  tbe DiirSne  workman  basset 

upon  his  work ;  and  nothing  surelyean  iliore  dqpiify  man- 

khid,  than  to  be  thus  selected  from  all  other  parts  of  the 

«readon,  and  to  bear  the  image  or  impresrfoii  of  the  uni- 

.Tersal  Creator.    But  consult  this  image  as  it  appears  iYk 

the  popular  religions  of  the  world.    How  is  tbe  Deity  dis- 

iigured  in  our  repreientations  of  him  i  What  eapricci  ab- 
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local^aoeattrtbttfi^to^liiiB  i  Howteuok 
is  he  degraded  even'  below/ihe  ebamcter  iihicbwe  ihcmld 
■ttturaltyt  io  cownon  life^  ascribe  to  a  mm  .f£  ^eate  and 

.  Whit  jtoiaUa  {urakgB  is  it  of  hama»  seasoa  lo.altain 
the  knowledge  of  the  Supit^tne  Being ;  aadf^fiom  ^  nuA- 
bkr  rwQKki  of  iiata  w^  be  enaUed  ta  infec  so-  subUioe  ai  prin- 
cipl^,as.itl  auprtme  Oreaioc  J  Bat  tarn  the  reyetse  of  tbe 
medil.  Saiyef  ntoA'  mtioaa  and  moat  agas^  .  S«samuiis 
the  rdigioas  prtMijaieg  adiieh  ha«e,^  in  Adif  prevailed  ixh  tlue 
world.'  You  will  acareety  be  peranaded  tiuit  they  are  any 
llinig  but  sick  men's  dreams :  Or  pevfaqas  will  vegani  them 
aiore  as  thepktysome  whimsies  of  monkefra  in  haman  slispey 
than  the  serious,  positife,  dogiiatioal  asseveraUona  of  ^a 
being,  who  dignifiea  himself  with  the  name  of  Tatioaal^ 

Hear  the  vmrhalprotestatieos  «f  all  menx  Nothing  so 
certain  as  their  religious  tenets*  Examine  their  lives :  You 
will  scarcely  think  that  they  repose  the  smallest  confidence 
in  them* 

The  greatest  and  truest  zeal  giv^  us  no  security  against 
hypocrisy :  The  most  open  impiety  is  attended  with  a  se- 
cret dread>  and  ccmipiinction* 

No  theological  absurdities  so  glarmg  that  they  have  not 
sometimas  been  embrace  by  men  of  the  greatest  and  most 
eultivated  understanding*  No  religious  precepts  so  rigo- 
rous that  they  have  not  been  adopted  by  the  most  Volup^ 
tuous  and  most  abandbned  of  men^ 

Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion ;  a  maxim  that  is 
proverbial,  and  confirmed  by  general  experience.  -  Look 
out  for  a  people  entir^y  destitute  of  re%ion  j  If  you  find 
them  at  allj  be  assmred  that  they  are  but  few  degrees  re- 
moved from  brutes* 

What  so  pmre  as  some  of  the ,  morals  included  in  soniQ 
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flyttems?  Whatsooomiptassoiiieof  tbeprac* 
tices  to  which  these  systems  give  rise?  ' 

The  oomfixtaUe  Tiews,  exhibited  fay  the  bdief  of  fiito- 
rity,  are  ravishing  and  delightful.  Bat  how  qaickly  va- 
nished on  the  appeanmce  of  its  terrors*  wbidi  keep  a  more 
firm  and  dorable  possession  of  the  human  mind ! 

The  whole  is  a  riddle,  an  enigma,  an  incxplicafak  mya- 
tery.  Doubt,  uncertainty,  snspence  of  judgment,  iqipear 
the  only  result  of  our  most  accurate  acmtiny  concemiiq; 
this  subject  But  sudi  is  the-firsiky  of  human  reason,  and 
such  the  irresistible  contagion  of  opinion,  that  even  this 
deliberate  doubt  couU  scarcdy  be  upheld ;  did  we  not  ea«- 
large  our  view,  and  opposing  one  species  of  superstition  to 
another,  set  them  anjuarrdling ;  while  we  ourselves,  during 
their  fury  aud  contention,  happily  make  our  escape  into 
the  calmt  though  obscure,  regions  of  philasopi^» 
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NOTE  [A.]  p.  20. 

dr  is  probaUe  that  no  more  was  meant  by  tbose,  who  denied 
innate  ideas,  than  that  all  ideas  were  copies  of  our  impressions; 
though  it  must  be  confesised,  that  the  temis  which  they  em- 
ployed were  not  chosen  with  such  caution,  nor  so  exactly  de- 
fined, as  to  prevent  all  mistakes  about  their  doctrine*  For  what 
is  meant  by  innate  f  If  innate  be  equivalent  to  natural,  then  aU 
the  pei'ceptions  atod  ideas  of  the  mind  must  be  allowed  to  be 
innate  or  natural,  in  whatever  sense  we  take  ^e  Jatter  word» 
whether  in  oppositiott  to  what  is^uacommon,  artificial,  er  mira<> 
ctilous.  If  by  innate  be  meant  contemporasy  to  our  birth,  the 
dispute  seems  to  be  frivolous ;  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  inquire 
at  what  time  thinking  begins,  whether  before,  at,  or  after  our 
birth.  Again,  the  word  uiea  seems  to  be  commonly  taken  in 
a  very  loose  sense  by  Locke  and  others ;  as  standing  for  any 
jof  our  perceptions,  our  sensations  and  passions,  as  well  as 
thoughts*  Now,  in  this  sense,  I  should  desire  to  know  what 
cnn  be  meant  by  asserting,  that  self-love,  or  resentment  of  in- 
juries, or  the  passion  between  the  sexes,  is  not  innate  j 
-  But  admitting  these  terms,  impressions  and  ideas^  in  the  sense 
above  explained,  and  understanding  by  innate  what  is  original 
«r  copied  from  no  precedent  petceptioa,  then  may  we  assert, 
J;hat  all  our  impressions  are  innate^  and  our  i^eas  not  innate* 
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TobeingenooiiSy  ImmtainiiitobeiayopinioPtdiatTiOcke 
was  beCra  jed  into  this  question  by  the  schoolmen,  who,  making 
ose  of  undefined  terms,  dfaw  emt  their  dilutes  to  a  tedious 
length,  without  erer  touching  the  point  in  question.  A  like 
ambiguitj  and  circumlocutioo  seem  to  ran  through  that  phi- 
losopher's reasonings,  on  this  as  well  as  most  other  subjects. 


NOTE  ta]  p.  44. 

NoTBiNG  is  more  usual  than  for  writers,  eren  cm  wioral,  po* 
tkicalf  or  physical  subjects,  to  &tf  nguish  between  reason  and 
experience f  and  to  suppose  that  these  species  of  argumentation 
are  entirely  different  from  each  other.  The  former  are  taken 
for  the  mere  result  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  which,  by  con* 
sidering  ^priori  the  nature  of  things,  and  examining  the  ef- 
fects tlurf  must  fiilew  from  dieir  <^eratie9,  establisb  peitii^ular 
prmcipleaof  science  and  fihSesophy.  The  latter  are  supposed 
eo  be  derived  entirely  from  eease  and  observation,  by  which  w^ 
learn  wiiat  'has  actuafly  tesiritod  fvem  the  sipeiatiivi  of  parti* 
cular  objects,  and  are  flfaence  dble  to  infer  what  will  jar  thefa- 
iure  result  from  them.  Thus,  for  snsiaiic^  the  UmtatioDsaiid 
restraiiits  of  cfril  gofcrameat,  and  a  legal  oemuuuiw^f  aiay  b^ 
^fended,  either  ftom  rasiofi,  which,  rejecting  oa  4be  gwf^ 
A^luity  and  cbrraption  of  luiman  natore,  teaches^  Uiat  no  nuun 
can  eaiMy  be  tnisted  with  unlimited  aofltiority ;  $Mt  from  ejiffC' 
rience  and  history,  whidb  iafom  ns  of  the  enormous  abuses  that 
ambition  in  every  age  and  conntry  has  b^en  fi»and  to  make  of 
so  loiprudeDt  a  confidence. 

The  same  dastincticm between  reason  and  experi^iee  is  maia* 
tained  in  ail  our  ddiberations  concerning  Aia  condaot  of  life  ^ 
while  the  experienoed  statesnum,  geBoral,  physician,  or  mer* 
cha»t,  18  trusted  and  ftUowed ;  and  <the  uopiaetised  novaee^ 
with  whatever  trntural  ialents  endowed,  negieoted  and  despi- 
sed. Though  it  be  aHowed,  that  veason  ampf  form  very  plan* 
sfble  conjeotures  with  regard  to  the  consequences  of  wadk  a 
particular  coaduct  In  such  pardcular  dpeumstances ;  it  is  still 
supposed  imperfect,  without  the  assistance  of  experience. 


Bat  noiyUb^iaadi^g  AdI:  tU«  diftiiHsfui^betbu^ujiirersAUjf 

fifaaU  i]K>r  ^erttple  to  p^Q«9^o€;e|  t^  itja,  ^M9^P99»  enrQfi«i(Hi8» 
or  a(  k^t  fiuperficiaU 

If  we  ^xaj^nine  tbpsje  iirgprnenta,  which,  \n  f^y  of  the  ^qieqc^es 
above  mentioned,  are  supposed  to  be  the  mere  effect^  of  r^« 
soning  and  reflection,  they  will  be  found  to  terminate  at  last 
in  some  general  principle  or  conclusion,  for  which  we  can  as- 
sign no  reason  but  oba^rvali^o  and  experience.    The  only  dif- 
ference lietween  them  and  these  maxims,  which  are  vulgarly 
qnf^tfiJtd  t^«  reffo}t  of  pi^e  9m>ef iefic^,  jgj  ^)ia^  tkp  fPW^f  (j»n- 
Aot  ^e  efit«bjja^tl  wiJtbp«i>  s^fnici  proe^^  of  thaiight,  md  <om($ 
ireflecti^  4H»  wb^  iTf  ^9?^  ob$erv?d,  in  pr4er  ^  ^sti^gui^h  i^•. 
j^ircumsl^aoeft  and  t^liQ^  iAb  cQi>seq»9y>€es  s  Wh^f^a^  in  ^h& 
latter,  ib§  eii^p^ri^oped  ^v^nl  i»  ^ffiCtly  And  fi^%  fimil^tr  to  tksiti 
vbioh  fr#  lafi^ir  as  the  renttil  of  m^  pariii»ii)|tr  fti(patiQa»    Th^ 
hiM^ry  of  »  Tib^iMifl  pr  a  N^ri9^  fnakof  ms  dre«d  » lil^e  tyraavy^ 
wwe  our  m^Qiarebs  li^d  frpm  the  rptftminla  of  law*  and  se- 
patoa  t  But  (he  obsefvatian  of  any  liraud  or  ary^\ty  in  private, 
life  is  suttoieiit;  with  the  aid  of  a  liltk  thoiigbt,  to  give  has  the 
same  Apprehensiofi ;  wbilo  it  aerToa  m  m  iswstaoc^  of  the  ^^ner 
rai  cortiiptionof  huawi  patar9»  ^nd^hfivrn  uft  tbe  danger  wbicb 
we  mj^i  ioour  by  reposing  m  eplir^.l^ODfid^^ceinmAnkind^-^./ 
In  |[>oA.«a^fesi  it  iaoi^ptriencp  wbiob.iy  ultima^ly  Ibe  founda- 
4ioQ  ^  pm  inf^repDiep  aad  ^Qii(du«ioiV 

There  is  no  man  so  yoiuig  aod  iAQvp^rieoce^*  as  not  |o  have 
formed^  from  observatipp,  maqy  g^por^  md  fi^t  maj^ims  con- 
zeroing  iui^a/Oi  affi^ira  aod  the  cmdupl^  of  Ufa ;  biU  it  mj4st  be 
confessed,  that  when  a  man  comes  to  put.  these  ia  prActice»  be 
will  be  extremely  liable  to  error,  till  time  aod  farther  expe- 
rience both  enlarge  these  maxims,  and  teach  him  their  proper 
use  and  application.  Ip  aurery  sijtuatioo  or  incident)  ther^  are 
many  particular  and  aeemiogly  mjnate  circumstances,  which 
the  man  of  greatest  talents  is  at  first  apt  i^  pverlool^,  though  on 
them  the  justness  of  his  fipnplu»on»,  a^^  e^nsequently  the  pru«, 
dence  of  his  conduoti  entirely  dqp^nd.    Not  to  mention  that, 


to  ft  jouag  bc^inner^  ibe  general  dbservatioBs  and  mtxioit  oc* 
ctir  not  alvajs  on  the  proper  occanonsy  nor  cam  be  immediate* 
ly  applied  with  doe  eahnoest  and  dislinctton.  The  truth  is,  an 
inexperienced  reaaoner  could  be  no  reaaoner  at  aUv  ^C're  he 
absolutely  inexperienced ;  end  when  we  aaatgn  that  character 
to  any  one»  we  jmean  it  only  in  a  comparative  sense,  and  sup* 
pose  him  possessed  of  experience  in  a  smaller  ami  more  imper- 
fect degree. 


NOTE  [C]  p.  68. 

in 
•  t 

It  may  be  pretended,  that  the  itsistance  which  we  meet  with 
in  bodies^  obliging  us  frequently  to  ex^t  our  force,  and  call  i^ 
all  our  power,  this  gives  us  the  idea  of  force  and  power.  It  is 
this  nuui  or  strong  endeavour,  of  which  weareconseious,  that 
is  the  original  impression  from  wbidb  thisjdeg.  is  cofHed.  But, 
^rstf  we  attribute  power  U>  avast  number  of  objects,  where  we 
never  can  suppose  this  resistance  or  exertion  of  Ibroe  to  take 
place ;  to  the  Supreme  Being,  who  never  meefs  with  any  re- 
sistance ;  to  the  mind  in  its  command  over  it(  ideas  and  limbs* 
in  common  thinking  and  motion,  where  the  eftct  fiillows  imme- 
diately upon  the  will,  without  any  exertion  or  eumnuM^mg  up 
of  force ;  to  inanimate  matter,  which  is  not  capable  of  this  sen- 
timent. Secondly f  This  sentiment  of  an  endeavour  to  overcome 
resistance  has  no  known  connection  with  any  event :  What  fol- 
lows it  we  know  by  experience,  but  could  not  know  it  h  priori^ 
It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  thejanimal  fiintf  which  we 
experience,  though  it  caq  affio^d  no  accurate  precise  idea  of 
power,  eniera  yery  much  into  that  vulgar^  inaccurate  idito, 
which  is  formed  of  it. 


NOTE  [DO  p,  73. 

I  NEED  not  examine  at  length  the  m  inertiae ythich  is  ao 
much  talked  of  in  the  new  philosophy.  And  which  is  ascribed 
to  matter.    We  find  by  experience,  that  a  body  at  rest  or  in 
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motion  cdntiimes  for  ever  in  itr  present  stat^,  til!  put  fVom  h 
by  some  new  cause;  and'that'-a  body  iiApelled  takes  as  miich 
motion  from  the  inikpelltng  body  as  it  acqoirea  itself.  iThese  are 
fact^.  Vfhen  we  crfl  this  a  nAsinertide^  we  only  mark  these 
facts,  without  pretending  to  hare  any  idea  of  the  inert  power; 
in  the  same  manner  as,  when  we  talk  of  gravity,  we  mean  cer- 
tain effects,  wiChoat  comprehending  that  aetire  power.  It  was 
never  the  meaning  of  Sir  fisaac  Newton  to  rob  second  causes 
of  all  force  or  energy ;  though  some  of  his  followers  have 
endeavoured  to  establish  that  theory  upon  his  authority.  On 
the  contrary,  that  great  philosopher  had  recourse  to  an  ethe- 
real active  fluid  to  explain  his  universal  attraction ;  though  he 
was  so  cautious  and  modeiEitas  to  allow  that  it  was  a  mere  hy- 
pothesis not  to  be  insisted  on,  without  more  experiments.  I 
must  conf^s,  that  there  is  something  in  the  fate  of  opinions  a 
little  extraordinary.  Des  Cartes  insinuated  that  doctrine  of 
fhe  universal  and  sole  efficacy  erf  the  Deity,  without  insisting 
on  it.  Mdlebranclie  and*  other  Cartesians' made  it  the  founda« 
tron  of  idf  thdr  philosophy,  hi  had,  however,  no  authority  in 
EngllEind.  '  Lbcke,  Clarke,  and  Cudworth,  never  ^so  much  as 
take  notice' of  it,  but  suppose  all  along,  that  matter  has  a  real, 
though  subohlinate  and  derived  power.  By  what  means  has  it 
Ibecome  so  prevalent  among  oiir  modern  metaphysicians? 


NOTE  [E.]  p.  73. 

AcooROiiro  to  these  explications  and  definitions,  the  idea  of 
p&ooer  is  relative  as  much  as  that  o?  cause  ;  and  both  have  a  re- 
ference to  an  effect,  or  some  other  event  constantly. conjoined 
with  the  former.  When  we  consider  the  unknoton  circumstance 
of  an  object,  by  which  the  degree  or  quantity  of  its  effect  is 
fixed  and  determined,  we  call  that  its  power.  And  according- 
ly, it  is  allowed  by  all  philosophers,  that  the  effect  is  the  mea- 
sure of  the  power.  But  if  they  had  any  idea  of  power  as  it  is 
in  itself,  why  could  they  not  measure  it  in  itself?  The  dispute^ 
whether  the  force  of  a  body  in  motion  be  as  its  velocity,  or  the 
square  ©fits  velocity ;  this  dispute,  I  say,  needed  not  be  decid- 
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cd  by  coaparing  its  efiecU  in  eqapi  or  uneqtial  tiwn,  but  bjr 
a  direct  mensuration  and  comparison. 

As  to  the  frequent  use  of  the  words,  Forcei  Pover,  £oerg7p 
4kc*  which  every  where  occur  in  conimon  cooTersatioiii  as  well 
as  in  philosophy;  that  is  no  proof  that  we  are  acquainted,  in 
any  instance,  with  the  connecting  principle  between  cause  an4 
effect,  or  can  account  uhimately  for  the  production  of  one 
thing  by  another.  These  words,  as  eommonly  used,  have  very 
hiose  meanings  annexed  to  them,  and  their  ideas  are  very  un- 
certain and  confused*  No  animal  can  put  external  bodies  ia 
motion  without  the  sentiment  of  a  nisus  pr  endeavour ;  and 
every  animal  has  a  sentiment  or  feeling  from  the  stroke  or  blow 
of  an  external  object  ti|a|;  is  in  motion.  These  sensations,  which 
are  merely  animal,  and  from  which  we  can  ^  priori  draw  no  in* 
lerence,  we  are  apt  to  transfer  to  inanimate  objects,  and  to  sup* 
pose  that  they  have  some  such  feelings,  whenever  they  iraoa* 
fer  or  receive  motion.  Witl^  regard  to  energies^  which  are  ex« 
erted,  without  our  annexing  lo  them  any  idea  of  communi- 
cated motion,  we  consider  only  the  constant  experienced  coih 
Junction  of  the  evonts;  and  as  yfejeel  a  customary  coaneetiMi 
between  the  ideas,  we  transfer  that  feeling  to  the  objects ;  as 
nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  apply  to  external  bodies  eyerj^ 
internal  sensation  which  they  occasion- 


NOTE  [Pop- ^5; 

,  Thb  prevalence  of  the  doctrine  of  liberty  may  be  accounted 
for  from  another  cause,  viz.  a  false  sensation,  or  seeming  expe* 
rience,  which  we  have,  or  may  have,  of  liberty  or  indifference 
in  many  of  our  actions^  The  necessity  of  any  action,  whether 
of  matter  or  of  mind,  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  quality  in  th^ 
agent,  but  in  any  thinking  or  intelligent  being,  who  may  con* 
sider  the  action ;  and  it  consists  chiefly  in  the  detemipa^ioii 
of  his  tbouglits  to  infer  the  existence  of  diat  action  from  some 
preceding  objects ;  as  liberty,  when  opposed  to  necessity,  ia 
nothing  but  the  want  of  that  determination,  and  a  certain  loose- 
ness  or  indifference,  which  we  feel  in  passing,  or  not  passing. 


fVppai  the  i^iyft  of  o^  pb^et  tp  t^  <^  .my  supcee^ii^  ope^ 
Now  we  may  observe,  that  thpugb,  i^  f^fi^i^  on  hosfW^  ac* 
tioDs,  we  seldom  feel  such  a  looseaess  or  indiiTereiice^  but  are 
commonly  able  to  infer  them  with  considerable  certainty  from 
their  motives,  and  froo^  (bq  fdisp^aitiOQji  pf  the  agent ;  yet  it 
frequently  happens,  that  in  performing  the  actions  themselves, 
Wie are«ensibte of sonue^iiig likeii ;  Andaa  allmeipbling db« 
jecis  ace  readily  takes  for  each  olhar,  thi$  bas  beep  employeil 
as  a  deiQonsitmtiv43  and  even  intuiliv^. proof  of  huwap  liberty* 
We  ^1  thi^  4>iir  aetions  ase  subject  to  our  will  on  xno^t  Qf^%- 
Biofks ;  and  imagine  we  feel,  that  the  will  itself  i^  9ubject  0 
Bttbiog,.  because,  when  by  a  denial  of  it  we  are  pipvpk^d  to 
tiy,  we  Ceel  tbajt  it  aioTes  easily  every  way,  and  produces  aa 
ifaai^  of  itaetf,  (or  ft  VeU^y^  as  it  is  called  in  Uie  schools)  even 
on  that  side  on  which  it  did  not  settle.  This  image,  or.fainl^ 
motion,  w/»  perwade .  ourafihr^ea,  couM  9X  that  time  Jb^ye.  b.9en 
completied  date  the  tbiog  iitself ;  l>AC»U8e,  jhquld  tbat  be  de- 
fied* we  Sod,  upoA  aaecood  tcial»  tbat.at  preset  it  epD.  We 
eooaider  not,  that  the  fant^tical  desire  of  ^ewiog  Ub^ity  if 
hese  the  motive  of  our  actioJ3«.  ,  And  it  sterns  p^ri^iii*  l^bat 
howiavftr  ve  may  imaguie  we  ^  a  liberty  withiji  iQwraelve^^  ^ 
spectator  can  conuaoiQly  u^ferour  action&frpm  our  motives  aivl 
character;  and  ev<ea  where  be  cannot,  be  cpocludos  in  gfjae-i 
rai  that  he  might,  were  he  perfectly  acquainted  withj  every 
circumstance  of  our  skuatioo  and  tripper,* end  the  njMMt  secret 
springs  af  our  complexien  and  di9p9ftitipn.  Now  this  is  the 
very  essence  of  necessity,  according  to  theforegoipgdoctrioe* 


NOTE  £a3p-96. 

Tuva,  if  fli»usa  be  defioie4»  th^i  ifMck  produce^  a^th^$ 
it  is  easy  to  observe,  that  p-ocfua?^  is  syna«^n^QUS  to  causfngi^ 
la  like  iseniier,  tf  aeauoe  be  deWd».  t/ta$  hy  ixkkh  any  thp^g 
fyoisti  i  tfua  ie  Uable  to  the  seme  iobje^tioou .  Fx>r  y^9X  i«  ^e^nt 
by  these  words,  by  vAich  ?  Had  it  ^eeo:s^id  that  ^  .cause  is  ih^ 
after  wbicfa  Mj^y  ihmg  i^n^untiy  emU^  wq  should  have  under- 
stood tlie  tenasi    Fee-  this  h^  indeed,  all  ^e  know,  ef  the  met- 
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ten  '  And  this comttancy  forms  the  very  essenceof  necessity^ 
&or  have  we  any  other  iiiea  of  it. 


NOTE  [H.]  p.  108. 

SiHCS  att  reasoniags  eoacerniDg  facts  or  Causes  is  derived 
ftierely  from  custom,  it  may  be  asked  how  It  happens  that  mea 
so  much  surpass  animak  in  reasonings  and  one  man  so  much 
surpasses  another^  Has  not  the  same  custom  the  same  in- 
iuence  on  all  ? 

We  shail  here  endeavour  briefly  to  explain  the  great  difier-* 
ence  in  huipan  uadersti^ndiags :  After  i^ich,  the  reasoiL  of 
the  difference  between  men  and  animals  will  easily  be  compre* 
Ikended. 

1.  When  we  have  lived  any  tlme»  and  have  been  accustomed 
to  the  uniformity  of  nature,  we  acquire  a  general  habit,  by 
which  we  always  transfer  the  known  to  the  unknown^  and  con- 
ceive the  hitter  to  resemble  the  tbimer.  By  means  of  this  ge- 
Beral  habitual  principle,  we  regard  even  one  experiment  as  the 
leuadattoa  of  reaspning,  and  expect  a  siipilar  event  with  some 
degree  of  eertatnty*  where  the  experiment  has  been*  made  ai>» 
curatelyt  <uid  free  from  all  foreign  circu«Mtan$e&  U  ifr  ihere*' 
fore  eoasidered  as  a  matter  of  gr^at  impoicanoe.to  obscsrve  the 
eonsequenees  of  things ;  and  as  one  n^ai^  4nay  vexy  muob 
SQipaas  another  in  attention,  and  memory,  and  ^ebservatioii^ 
this  will  make  a  very  great. difference  in  tbar reasoning.' 

2.  Where  there  is  a  complication  of  <:Auses,to  produce  any 
e&ct^  one  mind  may  be  much  larger  than  anmlier,.  and  better 
aUe  to  comprehend  the  whole  system  oif  objects^  and  to  infer 
justly  their  consequences- 

d.  One  man  is  able  to  carry  on  a  diain  of  oeoseq,«eiieesito  a 
greaiter  length  thso  another. 

4.  Few  Bie»  can  think  long  without  vufming  intoiaiconfusioa 
of  ideas,  and  mistaking  one  for  anodifur ;  and  there  are  vanoiia 
degrees  of  tbts  inOrmity* 

^.  The  ciroumstanoe  on  whioh  the  >effect  depends,  k  fre- 
quently involved  in  other  aircumstances^  which  are  fioreigQaast 
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extrinsic. .  The  separatiim  of  it  often  reqiiirts  gr^fttjiuttontioat 
ficcuracy,  and  subtilty*    -  .  -^  .  ^ 

6.  The  fopiwiDg  of  general  maxims  from  particular  observa* 
tion  is  a  very  loice  operation ;  and  nothing  is  more  .uaiial>  from 
haste  or  a  narrowness  of  mind,  which  sees  not  on  all  sides,  than 
to  commit  mistakes  in  this  particular. 

7*  When  we  reason  from  analogies,  the  man  who  has  the 
greater  experience  or  the  greater  promptitude  of  suggesting 
analogies,  will  be  the  better  reasoned 

8.  Biass^  from  prejtidide,  edoeation,  passion,  paflrf^  &c. 
iiang  more  upon  one  mind,  than  another.    <  '    * 

•  9.  After  we  have  acquired  a  confidence  in  humanffNtlmany) 
books  and  conversation  enlarge  much  more  the  sphere  of  one 
nan's  experience  and  thought  than  thosef  of  another. 

It  would  be  easy  to  discover  many  other  circumstanoesrihaf 
jnake  a  diSerende  id  the  understandings  of  men.     ^^    ' 


:    NOTE  CL3  p.414* , 

No  Ihdi AK,  it  in  evidoBtr  could*  haute-  efxperienee  that  iMMer 
did  not  freeze  in* cold  climates.  This' j^plading  nature  tnasf^ 
tuation  quite  unknown  to  hiiA ;  and  it  is  impossible' for  him  to 
tell  a  priori  what  will  result  frmit. '  it  is  making  a  new  ei^ 
periment,  the  consequence  of  which  is  always  onoertain.  One 
nay  sometimes  conjecture  ftodi  analogy -what  will  follo#;  bot 
still  thW  is  biUt'  eonjeetere.  And  it  must  be  confessed^  that»  in 
the  present  case  ef  freettingt  tlie  crtent  follows  contrary  to  the 
tvlt%  of  anillogyf  And  is  such  as  a^radonai  Indian' woteld^  net 
look  for.^  The  operatk^ns  of  cold  upon  water  lire  not  gradnal^ 
according  to  the  degrees  of  cold ;  but  whenever  it  <5otnes' to 
Uie  freezing  point,  the -water  paii^es  itf  amdment^'from  theut* 
most  liquidity  to  perfect  hardness.  Such  an  eventi'ther^lforey 
may  be  denominated  eairaordnua^i/f  and  requires  a  pretty 
stroi^g  testimony,  to  render  it  credible  to  people  in  a  warm  cli- 
mate :  But  still  it  is  not  miraculous,  nor  contrary  to  unifbrra 
experience  of  the  course  of  nature  in  cases  where  all  the  cir- 
cumstances are  the  same.  The  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  have  al- 
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.i9;q«  «««n  water  fliii4  bk  thtir  own  cUmaiei  aad  the  fnMstk^  of 
their  rivera  ought  to  be  deemed  a  prodigy  s  Bot  they  never 
saw  water  in  Mmccfry  daring  the  winter ;  aid  therefore  they 
cannot  reasonably  be  poriiiya  what  wotdd  there  be  dia  oont^ 
^ueace* 


NOTB  [K.2  p.  115, 

.  SoMBTiAMis  an  event  j&ay  not^  in  iUdf^  seem  to  be  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  yet,  if  it  were  real^  it  mighty  by  res- 
jBon  of  MMDM  cir^unistancei^  be  denonfitnated  a  miracle ;  be- 
cauMi  injhdf  it  is  contrary  to  tbese  laws*  Thus  if  a  penoo» 
claiming.a  diTJae  authortty*  shoold  command  a  sick  person  to 
be  wellf  a  healthful  man  to  fidl  down  dead,  the  douds  to  pour 
rain,  the  winds  to  blow  ;  in  short,  should  OKder  many  natural 
events,  which  immediately  follow  upon  his  command ;  these 
might  justly  be  esteemed  miracles,  because  they  are  really,  in 
this  case,  contrary  to  the  Mirs  of  nature.  For  if  any  suspicion 
remain,  that  the  event  and  command  concurred  by  accident, 
there  is  no  miracle  and  no  transgression  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
If  this  suspicion  be  removed,  there  is  evidently  a  miracle^  and 
a  transgression  of  these  laws ;  because  nothing  can  be  more 
amtrary  to  nature  than  that -tike  voice  or  command  of  a  man 
should  have  such  an  influence.  A  miracle  may  be  accurately 
defined,  a  tratugriuum  qfa^  law  of  nature  by  a  particular  volu 
tioH  of  the  Deity f  or  by  the  interposition  of  some  invisible  agent. 
A  miracle  may  either  be  discovered  by  men  or  not.  This  al- 
ters not  its  nature  and  essence.  The  raising  of  a  house  or 
ship  into  the  air  is  a  visible  miracle.  The  raising  of  a  feather, 
when  the  wind  wants  ever  so  little  of  a. force  requisite  for  that 
purpose,  is  as  real  a  miracle,  though  not  so  sensible  with  re- 
gard to  us.  ^ 

NOTE  [L.]  p.  125. 

This  book  was  writ  by  Mons.  Montgeron,  counsellor  or 
judge  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  a  man  of  figure  and  character, 


i't 
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ri  who  was  also  a  martyr  to  the  cftade,  and  iu  now  mii  to  be  Bonte- 

V  where  in  a  duiigeoa  on  tdc6iint  of  hw  book; 

er  '     There  is  Another  book  in  three  v6luni«i  (called  Mecued  du 

»  Mirades  de  l^AMi  Park)  giving?  tm  account  df  many  of  theie 

miracles,  and  acciompanied  with  prefatory  discourseflTy  which 
are  very  well  written.  There  runs,  however,  through  the  whole 
of  these  a  ridiculous  comparison  between  the  Aiiracles  of  our 
Saviour  and  those  of  the  Abb^ ;  wherein  it  is  asserted,  that  the 
evidence  for  the  latter  is  equal  to  that  for  the  former :  As  if  the 
testirtiony  of  men  could  ever  be  put  in  the  balance  with  that  of 
G6d  fiimsel^,  whcr  conducted  the  pen  of  the  inspired  writens. 
If  these  writefs,  indeed,  were  to  be  considered  merely  as  human 
testimony,  the  French  author  is  very  moderate  in  his  compa- 
rison ;  since  he  iiiight,  with  some  appearance  of  reason,  pretend 
that  the  Jansenist  miracles  much  surpass  the  other  in  evidence 
and  authority.  The  following  circumstances  are  drawn  front 
authentic  papers,  inserted  in  the  above-mentioned  book. 

Many  of  the  miracles  of  Abb6  Pdris  were  proved  immediate- 
ly by  witnesses  before  the  officiality,  or  bishop's  court,  at  Paris, 
under  the  eye  of  Cardinal  Noaflles,  whose  character  for  inte- 
grity and  capacity  was  never  contested  even  by  his  eneniies. 

His  successor  in  the  archbishopric  was  an  enemy  to  the  Jaa- 
senists,  and  for  that  reason  promoted  to  the  See  by  the  Court* 
Yet  twenty-two  rectors  or  ctn-^j^of  Pai'is,with  infinite  earnest- 
ness, pre^s  him  t6  examine  those  miracles,  which  they  assert 
to  be  knovrn  to  the  whole  world,  and  indisputably  certain : 
But  he  widely  forbore. 

The  Moliiiist  pafty  had  tried  to  discredit  these  miracles  ia 
one  instance,  that  of  Mademoiselle  le  Franc.  But,  besides 
that  their  proceedings  were  in  many  respects  the  most  irregu- 
lar in  the  world,  particularly  in  citing  only  a  few  of  the  Jan- 
senist witnesses,  whbm  they  tampered  with:  Besides  this,  I 
say,  they  soon  found  themselves  overwhelmed  by  a  cloud  df 
new  witnesses,  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  most  of 
them  persons  of  credit  and  substance  in  Paris,  who  gave  oath 
for  the  miracle.  This  was  accompanied  with  a  solemn  and 
earnest  appeal  to  the  parliameot.  But  the  parliament  were 
forbidden,  by  aathorityi  to  meddle  in  the  affair.    It  was  at  last 
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obserredy  that  where  men  are  heated  by  zeal  aod  eDthusiasniy 
there  is  no  degree  of  human  testimony  to  strong  as  may  not  be 
procured  for  the  greatest  absurdity :  And  those  who  wiU  be  so 
ally  as  to  ei^amine  the  affair  by  that  medium,  and  seek  parti* 
cutar  flaws  in  the  testimony,  are  almost  sure  to  b,e  confounded. 
It  must  be  a  miserable  imposture,  indeed,  that  does  not  prevail 
in  that  cbntesC. 

All  who  have  been  in  France  about  that  time  have  heard  of 
the  feputatioii  of  Mons.  Herault,  the  Lieutenant  de  Police^ 
whose  vigilance,  penetration,  activity,  and  extensive  intelli- 
gence, have  been  much  talked  of.  This  magistrate,  who  by 
the  nature  of  his  office  is  almost  absolute,  was  invested  with 
full  powers,  on  purpose  to  suppress  or  discredit  thejBe  mira- 
cles ;  and  he  frequently  seized  immediately,  and  examined  the 
witnesses  and  subjects  of  them;  but  never  could  reach  any 
thing  satisfactory  against  them. 

In  the  case  of  Mademoiselle  Thibaut,  he  sent  the  famous 

4 

De  Sylva  to  examine  her,  whose  evidence  is  very  curious* 
The  physician  declares  that  it  was  impossible  she  could  have 
been  so  ill  as  was  proved  by  witnesses ;  because  it  was  impossi- 
ble  she  could«  in  so  short  a  time,  have  recovered  so  perfectly  as 
he  found  her.  He  reasoned,, like  a  man  of  sense,  frqm  patural 
causes ;  but  the  opposite  party  told  him,  that  the  whole  was  a 
miracle,  and  that  his  evidence  was  the  very  best  proof  pf  it* 

The  Molinists  were  in  a  sad  dilemma,  ^hey  durst  not  as- 
sert  the  absolute  insufficiency  of  human  evidence  to  prove  a 
miracle.  They  were  obliged  to  say,  that  these  miracles  were 
wrought  by  witcTicraft  and  the  devil.  But  they  were  told,  that 
this  was  the  resource  of  the  Jews  of  old.  , 

.  No  Jansenist  was  ever  embarrassed  to  accou9t  for  the. cessa- 
tion of  the  miracles,  when  the  phurch-yard.  was  sliut  up  by  the 
kitag's  edicU  It  was  the  touch  of  the  tomb  which  produced 
these  extraordinary  effects ;  and  when  no  one  could  approach 
the  tomb,  no  effects  could  be  expect.ed.  God,  indeed,  could 
have  thrown  down  the. walls  in  a  moipei^t ;.  .but  he  is  master  of 
his  own  graces  and  works,  and  it  belongs  not  tp  us  to  account 
for  them.    He  did  not  throyr  down  the  walls  of  every  city  like 
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llMse  of  Jerkhe>  ob  Ifae  jHoundbig  of  the  raint  kono,  mnr  btr^l^ 
up  the  prison  of  every  apostle^  like  that^  of  St  Paul* 

No  less  a  man  than  the  Dqc  de  Chatillopi  a  duke  and  peec 
of  France,  of  the  highest  rank  and  family,  gives  (^yidence  of  a^. 
miraculous  cure,  perforii^d  apon  a  servant  of  hisi  who  had  lived 
several  years  in  his  house  with  a  visible  and  palpable  infirmity* 

t  shadl  eoBclude  with  obscrvmg,  tiiat  no  clergy  are  more  cele* 
iyraied  ibr  strictiiiess  of  life  and  manner  thmi  the  secular  cier* 
gy  of  Fraace,  particutariy  the  rectors  or  ciirfc  of  Parii^  who 
beiur  testimony  to  tiiese  impostures; 

The  leamkg,  geniu%  and  probity  of  the  gentlemeQ>  and  the 
tfosterity  of  the  nuns  of  Port  Royal,  haive  been  much  celebraA 
ted  all  over  Eurepe.  Tet  they  all  give  evidence  for  a  mirade 
Wfought  on  the  niece  of  the  famous  Pascal,  whose  sanctity  of 
life,  as  welt  as  extraordinary  capacity,  is  well  known.  The  fa* 
metis  Racine  gives  an' account  of  this  miracle  in  his  famoua 
history  of  Port  Royal,  and  fortifies  it  with  aR  the  proofs,  whidi 
.a  multitude  of  nuns,  priests,  phyl^cians,  and  men  of  the  world, 
atl  of  th^m-of  undoubted  credit,  Coald  bestow  upon  it.  Seve- 
ral men  of  letters,  particularly  the  bishop  of  Toornay,  thought 
this  mirade  so  certain,  as  to  employ  it  in  the  re^tation  of 
tttb^U  iemd  freethinkers.  The  queen-regent  of  France,  who 
was  ei^iremely  prejudiced  against  the  Port  Royal,  sent  her  ow^ 
pliysidah  to  exannne  the  miracle,  who  returned  an  absolute 
eonvert.  f  n  short,  die  supemiEitural  cure  was  so  incontestable, 
that  it  saved,  fo^  a  fime,  that  famous  monastery  from  the  ruin 
with  which  it  was  threatened  by  the  Jesuits.  Had  it  been  a 
cheat,  it  had  certainly  be  detected  by  such .  sagacious  an4 
powerful  antagonists,  and  must  have  hastened  the  ruin  of  the 
contrivers.  Our  divines,  who  can  bintd  up  a  formidable  castle 
from  such  despicable  materials ;  what  a  prodigious  fabric  could 
tkfey  k^m  reared  firom  these  and  many  other  circumstances 
which  I  iiave  not  meMiaotd  I  Ho«r  often  'would  the  great 
flsanca  of  Pttacai,  Racine,  Amaqd,  Nicole,  bav^  resounded  ia 
our  ears  f  But  if  tiiey  be  wirai,  they  had  bettift^  adopt  the  nl* 
tasde,  as  being  inore  worth  a  thensiind  tiihes  than  all  the  rest 
of  Cbefar  cbttectiqn.  Bennies,  it  takf  serve  very  much  to  their 
pvposc.    For  tha  illiirMlsf  WW  really  pctfimaed  by  dM 
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p(  lumatbfmtic  holy  pridde  9I  ibe  Jboly  libofn,  whioh  comyoojid 
the  holj  Growp>  which,  4rc« 
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NOTE  CM,]p.l47. 

"  ■  < 

In  general^  it  may,  I  think,  be  eitaUiehed  as  a  maxiin»  that 
where  any  cause  is  l^nofrn  only  by4lfr^:p^ticiUar  effects,  it  must 
be  impossible  to  infer  any  new  effects  from  that  cause ;  since 
the  qualities  which  are  requisite  tQ  prodiiice  these  .new  effects 
along  with  the  former,  must  either  be  differejDt,,  or  superior,  or 
of  more  extensive  operation,  than  those  which  simply  produ.« 
ced  the  e&ct^  whence  alone  the  cause  is  supposed  to.be  ]i;nawp 
Ui  us.  We  pan  never,  therefore^  have  any  reason  to  suppose 
the  existence  of  these  qualities.  To  say,  that  the  new  .effects 
proceed  only  from  a  continuation  of  the  same  energy,  which 
is  already  known  from  the  first  effects,  will  not  remove  tbe.dif* 
ficuUy.  For  even  granting  this  to  be  the  case-  (which  pan  sel- 
dom be  supposedly)  the  very  continuation  and  e.xef tipn.pfr.a 
like  energy  (for  it  is  impoasible  it  can  bb  absolutely  thet  same), 
I  say,  this  exertion  of  a  like  energy,  in  a  different  period  of 
apace  and  tin^e^  is  a  very  arbitrary  supposition,  and  what  there 
cannot  possibly  be  any.  traces  of  in  the  effects,  from  which  all 
our  knowledge  of  the  cause  is  originally  derived.  Let  the  »i- 
Jerred  pattse..b^  eiiaedy.  pr?^)ar|ipaed,(^  U  .$hou)4  be)  to  the 
known,  effect ;  and  it  is  impassible,  that  it  qai|  posfii^^.a^y  q^^ 
jjtles  frowi  which  ,|jpw  ojr  different  /^ffeptaean  bf^  i^cyr^fifit 
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\,Xm^fim^W^  '*  drawn  fr4>mQrt  Berkeley.;  wucjkjjpdeedjn^ 
pf ,the  wxitings.of  that  veiy  ingenipiijis.au^oi:  form  Ih^.  bestlear 
fiona  of  acepiicism  i^hicb  are.  to^  be  fi^nd  eitbi^r  »moi>g  :ihe  «q^ 
cient.or  i^odern  philosophers,  ,Bigde>i|ot  evcept^d.  .  He.p«k- 
fosses,  hawa?/Br,  iaUs  iitlorpage,  (^4  Jindanblffdly.wiith^greiMt 
tr«tb)»  <to  bi^ye  4M>mp9se4  bis  •book  against  th^  ape^tiQSjps^jwell 
iiai^mi^i.j^  ^eitfaipd  fi^tb»toB«*<sfiKi(:tbaft  fil|bis  wrg^ 
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«Mnlft'thoughoiliemflbiAtend6d,are,  ibredlt]^^^  tfc^- 

tical,  appears  fram  thw,  that  ihe^admUofiioan^iotr  and  pro^ 
dme  no  convictum.  Their  only  e£bct  is  to  cause  that  momentaiy 
amazement  and  irresolution  and  confusion,  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  scepticisboi. 


NOTE  to.]  p.  159i 

Wh  ATKYER  disputes  there  may  be  about  mathemattcal  pointy, 
we  must  allow  that  there  are  physical  points,  that  is^  parts  of 
extension,  which  cannot  be  divided  or  lessened,  either  by  the 
eye  or  imagihatioii.  These  images,  then ,  which'  are  present  to 
the  &ncy  or  senses,  are  absolutely  indivisible,  and  consequent- 
ly must  be  allowed  by  mathematician^  to  be  infinitely  less  tlian 
kny  real  part  of  extension ;  and  yet  hotliing  appears  more  cer- 
tain to  reason,'  than  that  an  infinite  number  of  them  composes 
an  infinite  extension.  How  much' more  an  infinite  nuinber  of 
those  infinitely  small  parts  of  extensioui  which  afre  still  siippb* 
fed  infinitdy  divisible  f 
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NOTE  [P.]  p.  160. 

It  seems  to  me  tiot  impossible  to  avoid  thc^se  absurdities  and 
contradictions,  if  it  be  admitted  iMt  there  is'no  such  thing  as 
abstract  or  gener^  ideas,  properly  ispeaking  $  but  thdt  adl  ge- 
neral ideas  are,  in  reality,  particular  ones  attached  to  a  gene« 
lal  term,  which  recalls,  upon  occasion,  other  particular  ones, 
that  resemble,  in  certain  circumstances,  the  idea  present  to  the 
mind.  Thus,  when  the  term  Horse  is  pronounced,  we  imme* 
diateiy  figfure  to  oonelveis  the  idea  of  a  blade  oraVhife 'animal, 
of  a  particmMr  size  or  ilgiirfe  r  Bntail  ths^^ehn'ii  also  usually 
applied  to  animals  of  odiercdlotti^,  fij^res;  atid^tsiaei',  ttiesb 
'  ideas,  though'  not  actiially  ptf«sent  to  -  the  imaginatioii,  ter^  east- 
fyrecaHed;  andovrr  t!easitmingflM#conti!mi6n  procjeedia  f 
^ame  way  as  if  they' were aetnally  present' -  If  tins  be  adn^ 
Md'(as  pe^ml  reasbimbleyit'Mloii^i  Ant  Wl)lMi  ideai  jtff'^tan 
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lioukKt  ui^  tiich.«a  ate  ii^fgcilcad  by.  tht  Mates  jnd  im9gifltt* 
tioti^  and  cgnaaqiiMrtijr  canimfc  be  iafioitel j  dmiiUft.  It  is  •ii£< 
fcioot  to  have  dropfad  tUb  bi«l  at  iaEflMDl>;vi4liiDttl  praaeeii* 
ting  it  any  farther.  It  certainly  concerns  all  Imeim  flCteiotee 
not  to  expose  themselves  to  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  the 
ignorant  by  their  conclusions  ;  and  this  seems  the  readiest 
lution  of  these  difficuUMi. 


NOTE  ta:i  p.  167. 


u. 


T» 


That  iiiipioiis  maxim  of  ihe  andeAl  philosophy^  JCa?  a^hih^ 
nihiljitf  by  which  the  creation.af  ipatter  was  excluded^  c^asff^ 
to  be  a  maxim,  according  to  this  philosophy* .  Not  oiily  tb^ 
will  of  the  Supreme  Being  may  create  matter,  but,  for  aught 
we  know  ^pmi^  the  wiU  of  any  other  being  might  cre^t^  if^ 
wr  9a;y  other  oause,  that  ihfi  most  whimsical  imaginatMik  «a9 


NOTE  [R.]  p.  185. 

That  property  is  a  species  of.relation^  which  produces  a 
^OBiectlon between  tbofiervon  aild  the  obijecty  is  cvklest :  The 
sMgiiiatiM  paasea  naturally  and  eaaily  from  the  contderatioft 
ef  a  field  to  that  of.  th#  peiaon  t0  whom.it  befaMigs.  It^majr 
OBiy  be  askadt  facvw  tUs  ttelalioB  is  re^dvable  into  apy  of  those 
three,  yioLjemaaHomt  oontiguityi  and  fV£€mUoe0e,  wUch  we  Jiaiie 
affrmed  ta*.be  the  eely  esnDectingprincipfes.aHBQDg  ideas  i  To 
be  the  pioptitler  ef  eoy  tbkig  Is  to  be  the  sole  person  who^ 
bf  tbelaifes  ef  seeiaty».basavi9httodisposeef  it^and  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  e£tt»  This  rig^  has  at  lce«k  ateadency  to  erocute 
die  |»eiBon  the  exercise  of  it;  and  in  fact  does  coaBmaoly  pnn 
cure  hhn  that  advantage*  For  rigfals  which  had  no  iofluence^ 
and  sei«r  took  places  would  beaerighls  atell.  Nowe  per-i 
SOB  who  disfieses  of  an  object^  and  reaps  benefit  frmn  it,  badi 
|Nriidiiceii^«f^»i7.ltf#dece».dMls  on  f^  end  is  >afiec|fld  l|y  it-. 
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Pfbpetfy'tiierefore  «  a  apefaier  t£'€tumaum^  it  nuilbloB.thtt 
person  to  proiKiee  ahei!!ttnnia  on  the  di|ect>  JMod  it«ii|ipaiai 
that  his  ooftdiiion  18  iiaprotiadwdmllered  b«r  it.  it  i*iadMil 
tlierekittethe'iaost'iiitareatibc^-ofaiiyt  asd  occun  temoil 
&etfaeodjU>  the  ixtind*  . 


Itais  fictim  of  »«t||t9  qf  9atiur«f  a#»#^t0  of  vat,  w/uno^ 
first  atarted  bj  Mr  Hobbei»  «a  i»  como^D^ly  iwaginod*  Plata 
eodaairoura  to  refu^  a^.bypotbeaiB  yery  lils^  it  m  the  2d»  Sds 
and  4tb  boo)»  d«  RepuUi^  Cii^ro,  ^  A0  coQtnM7«  auppo^ 
aaa  it  certain  and  univeraaliy  ackntir ledged  in  the  followii^ 
passage :  **  Quis  enioi  vestriiiift,  jodieeS}  igaorat*  ita  natoram 
**  ref urn  talisse,  ut  quo4wA  tenipQre>  haminea,  nondum  ne^ua^ 
**  natmrali,  neque  civili  jure  descrii^o,  liisi  per  agvos  ae  dis* 
**  persi  vagarentur,  tantuaoque  b^ereiit»  qiumtum  majpuaeYi* 
*'  ribusy  per  caedem  ap  yulnerai  ant  ^riper^y  ant  retioerQ.poi* 
^*  tuissfsnti  Qui  igitur  primi  virtute  et  ^osiiip  praestaati  ei^r 
^*  stiter^Dt,  ii  perspectp  geaere  humaaae  docilitatis  atque  in* 
\*  genii,  dissipatQs  unuip  in^  lacuai  qetigf  egarunt,  eofiique  ^k 
*<  feritfite  ilia  ad  justitiam  ac  inaQsuetudin^ip  trans4u;]f:^nmt« 
**  Turn  res,  ad  communem  utilitatem,  quas  pubUcaa  appeUaopus, 
**  turn  conyenticula honuauoi,  quae posteaciyitates-apimBatfUi 
*^  sunt,  torn  domicilia  conjunctai  qiiaa  urbes  4iciiiMis»  inTeai0 
*^  et  diviao  et  humano  jure>  moenibiis  s^pserant*  •  Atq^  k9ff 
**  terbaoc  vitam  perpolitam  bumanitatCy  ef  iUamv.iniBianeniy 
<<  nihil  tam  ioterest,  quain  JUS  atque  VISL  IJoruia.  ^ro  «|li 
(<  nolimwi,  altero  est  ut^dam,  Viqi  yolumus  fsatlagiai  ?  ^m 
<<  yaleat  aecesse  est,  id  est^  jadicia>  qi^ibus  pmne  jixs  contine* 
**  ti|r.  Judicia  displicent,  aut^aulia  m^t  Vis  doniniatiir  nih 
**  cesseest.  Haec  vident  oiQnea»"-T-PBa  JSazr,  i.  4$U 
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NOTE  ex.]  p. ass*'       -         , 

The  author  of  L* Esprit  des  Loix^    This  fllustri^us  irrtt^. 


bowev6r»  setg  out  with  a  different  theory,  and  supposei  all  r^ht 
to  be  founded  on  certain  mpporis  or  vdations;  whidiit  a  sys- 
tem that,  in  my  opinion,  never  will  be  reconciled  with  true 
philosophy*  Father  Malefaranohe,  as  far  as  J  can  leara^  was 
the  first  that  started  this  itetract  theory.of  moealsy  which  waa. 
afterwards  adopted  by  Cudworth,  Clarke,  and  others ;  and  as  it 
excludes  all  sentiment,  and  pretends  to  found  every  thing  on 
reason,  it  has  not  wanted  followers  in  this  philosophic  age.  See 
Section  L  Appendix  L  With  regard  to  justice,  the  virtue  here 
treated  of,  the  inference  against  this  theory  seems  short' and 
conclusive.  Property  is  dlow^  to  be  dependent  on  civil  )a#8 ; 
^vil  laws  are  allowed  to  have  no  other  object  but  the  iiftereBt 
of  society  e  This  therefbre  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  sole  Ibun* 
datioh  of  property  and  justice*  Not  to  mention,  that  our  ob«* 
Ngation-  itself  to  obey  the  magistrate  and  his  laws  is  founded 
in  nc^thidg  but  the  interests  of  sodety. 

'  If  the  ideas  of  justice,  sometimes,  ^o  not  follow  the  dtfiposi* 
lions  of  civil  law  \  we  shall  find  that  these  cases,  instead  of  ob- 
j^otidns,  are  confihsAitions  of  the  theory  delivered  above. 
Where  a  civil  law  is  so  perverse  as  to  cross  all  the  interests  o^ 
aociety,*  it  loses  all  its  authority,  and  men  judge  by  the' ideas 
of  natural  justice,  which  are  conformable  to  those  interests. 
8ometiDftes  also  civil  laws,  fbr  usieful  purposes,  require  a  cere- 
mony or  form  to  any  deed  ;  and  where  that  is  wanting,  their 
decrees  run  contrary  to  the  usual  tenor  of  justice;  bat  one 
who  takes  advantage  of  sudi' chicanes,  is  not  commonly  regard*- 
ed  as  an  honest  man. '  Thus,  the  interests  of  society  require 
that  cdntracts  bb  flilfiUi^  {  and  there  is  not  a  more  material  ar- 
tid^' either  of  natural  or  dvil  Justicet  But  the  omission  of  a 
trifling  circumstance  will  often,  by  law,  invalidate  a  contract 
ihlJfbrd'hutnaHOf  but  not  in  faro  donmerttiae^  as  divines  express 
themftdvesk  ''In  thes^'eAis^s,  the  magistrate  is  supposed  only 
to  withdraw  his  poirer  of  enforcing  the'right,  not  to  have  al* 
tered'the  nght.  Where  his  intention  extends  to  the  right, 
and  is  conformiible  to  the  interests  of  society,  it  never  fails  to 
lilt^r  the  tight ;  a  cl6ar  proof  of  the  origin  of  justice  and  of 
property,  as  assign^  above. 
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NOTE  [U.]  p.  288i 

It  is  evideot  that  thfe  wilf  or  consent  aioile  never  transfers 
property/  nor  eausestbe  oBligatioB  of  a  promise  (for  the  same 
reasoning  extends  to  both)  ;  but  the  will  must  be  expressed 
by  words  or  signs,  in  order  to  impose  a  tie  upon  any  ttian#' 
Tlie  expression  being  once  brought  in  as  subservient  to  the 
vHl^,  soon  becomes  the  princ^al  part  of  the  promise;  nor  wiH 
afoan  be  less  bound  by  his  word,  though  he  secretly  give  a 
^ierent  direction  to  his  aotentaon»  and  withhold  the  assent  of 
his  mind.  '  But  though  the  expression  makes,  on  most  occa* 
si(HiS,  the  whole  of  the  promise,  yet  it  does  not  always  so;  and 
one  who  should  make  use  of  any  expression,  of  which  he  knows 
not  the  meaning,  and  whieh  he  uses  without  any  sense  of  tide 
consequences,  would  not  eectaihly  be  >  bound  by  iu  Nay^ 
though  he  knew  its  meaning,  yet  if  he  ^ses  it  in  jest  only, 
and  with  such  signs  as  evidently  shew  that  he  has  no  serious 
intentionsiof  binding  himself,  he  would  not  lie  under  any  obli<* 
gation<  of  performance ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  words  be  a 
perfect  expression  of  the  will,  without  any  contrary  signs.  -  Nsiy» 
even  this  we  must  not  carry  so  far  as  to  im^ne,  that  one 
whom,  by  opr^uickness  of  understanding,  we  copjecture,  firom 
certain  signs,  tq  have  an  intention  of  deceiving  us,  is  not  bound 
by  his  expression  or  verbal  promise,  if  we  accept  of  it;  but 
must  limit  this  conclusion  to  those  pases  where  the  signs  are 
of  a  different  nature  from  those  of  deceit.  All  these  contra- 
dictions are  easily  accounted  for,  if  justice  arise  entirely  firom 
its  usefulness  to  soc^ty ;  but  will  ^ever  he  explained  on  apy 
oth^r  hypothesis. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  moral  decisions  of  the  ^i^sKife,  and 
other  relaxed  casuists,  were  commonly  formed,  in  prosecution 
of  some  such  subtilties  of  reasoniiig  as  are  here  pointed,  out, 
and  proceeded  as  much  from  the  habit  of  scholastic  refin^pient 
as  $rom  any  corruption  of  the  h^rt,  if  we.^y  foUoif  the  au- 
thmty  of  Moos.  Bayle.  See  his  Qictionarj,  aeticle  I^otojca. 
And  why  has.  the  indignation  of  mankind, risen  spjbigb.agau9S|t 
these  casuists;  but  because  every  one  perceived,  that  human 


iMs.   -        i9pfmifp  ^w  aioovp  <?oMi»r 


coiUd  Mt  •abtkt  w^fe  aiich  pr««tioM  aiilhori8ed»  and  ^ 
that  BioralB  must  alwagrt  be  faaaiUed  wA  «  Tiew  to  public  in* 
I9re9t|  more  than  phiioMphloal  regularity  i  If  the  secret  direc* 
titm  o£  the  imention,  md  ^nery  mm.  4»f  eeiuet  c^euH  UMrili4atA 
acootraot;  where  i«.oiif  ^^w^i  ,  And  jet  a  BMiMtphjMcal 
•choolmaii  inig)l»t  thioky  that,  whene  an  in|eai»on  wan  suppoHeA 
tfl  be  requiftitey  if  that  ioteatioa;  really  h^  no  placet  no  Goaae^ 
i|fience  oug^t  to  follow,  and  no  ob%atioB  ba  impoaad.  Tha 
4pl|suiatical  aubtiltief  aiay  nol  b^  gi^^er  than  tbe.^ai^ltief  of 
lawyerst  hinted  at  aboye  i  but  as  the  former  are /lemicMiMt  aa^ 
the  latter  ianoccHt  and  even  necesutr^t  Ais  is  the  reason  of  tfaa 
tery  diffierent  reception  they  a^et  whh  from  the  world* 

It  is  a  doctrine  of  tha  church  ci  Bomor  that  the  priest,  by  a 
secret  direction  of  bis  iotentiooi  can  invalidate  any  sacrament. 
Tkis  poai^ipn  i«,df|(iy^  fr<>in  a  $%riq^  a«^d.  ragjuler  pvaaaiWItmi 
of  the  obvioiis  tfutl^>jbat. empty  wosdf  9i^9Wh  wiAotttam! 
nveaniagocJnt^sQ^fliP  ia  the^^eak^*  (W  fuevar.be <aaende4 
with  JEiay  w£^ct.  ,|f  th^  Bs^e  .q^pcMpa  .be  ao^.adoMitad  in 
reasonings  concerning  cifil  cpi^tract%  .where  Ihe  »Sm  ia  al* 
lowed  to  be  of  so  muck  Iqs^  coaaaquence  than  tha  e^eaaal  ludr 
vation  of  thousands,  it  p?Qfee^  entir«^  j(roin  m^s  seoae  af 
the  danger  and  iocooveaie^ce  of  .the  dpatijiie  in  ,lhe  fofvaae 
case :  And  we  may  th^ce  pbaev?e»  that  hawaver  poskryer  aiw 
rogant,  and  dogmatical  any  superstition  may  appear,  it  never 
can  convey  any  thorough  persuasion  of  the  reality  af  its  ob-' 
jects,  or  put  them,  in  any  ^egjttef  oq  n^hriaaee  with  the  ceea^ 
men  incidents  of  life,  which  we  leam  from  daily 
a«|4.iPlipeMie^  re^so^aaj^ 


.    1    '■  I  < 
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♦  » '  •    « « ' 


Tfta  only  M^on^bich. Plaio  gives,.to<al),,(ha,oI)jeaUaika 

that  mjght  be  f^ised  f^gains^.  the  celaIP^aity.  of  waaiea»  .esta** 
blishe^  in  hift  iosia^ja^ry  co]9ifyi(\|iwealth«  i»»  l^aM«a«»  wt  h 
fm^f  mM  Ai^(i^^«M,  ;^f^yf{^^  •TA  f •  fm  f9f»^^^9  «aA«P^    T«  h  A^m^ 


Jili.;xr.  f^4SIi  es  «iil. Sem  And  Jdufi  nuDom  wiil  iOtAUi^iiQ- 
doobyb  -wb^re  public  vOailkf  ift  eonoerii^  ;  ^Hiich  is  Plato^»teesBi* - 
iBg«    Aad,  indeed,  to^whttt^fber  pm^oM^o  aU  tlieideaffof 

tm  e^glfintti  ig^  PlMBdrwu--«JUx«»T«Np^i^x«C^tfrv  m^  saysHu^^ 
taf  <^  i/^  i9itiDti9  umbrpt  l^ibil  ^eoniia  quie  dwiiMsJt  saBty  pul* ' 
cbronieijU    The  Mtmewas  tbe  cqpiBkm  of  the  Stoioi.    ^««7r' 

ymtH  rw^  «^nNr  Mi<  «np  t^miimm  s^^cr*    8bi^.  £mp.  Hb*  iu*  ca|l.' 


NOTE  [Y.]  p.  U*!. 

TflAt  the  lighter  machine  yields  to  the  heavier^  and  inma- 
lAtnea  of  the  same  kind,  that  the  empty  yields  to  the  loaded ; 
this  rule  is  founded  oil  tonvenieiioe.  That  those  who  are  go* 
ing  to  the  ciipital  take  place  of  those  who  are  coming  from  it ; 
this  seems  to  be  IsimmM  ob  some  idea  of  the  digoity  of  the 
great  €ily,  aad  of  ^le  preference  of  the  future  to  the  past* 
9W>m  like'  reasons,  auMMigfooc-wdkers,  the  right  hand  entitlea 
a  nua  to  the  waQ^  and  piwents  j^sCting,  which  peaceidble  peo* 
pie  fed  very  disugBeenbl^  aud  i«ico««ren|efit« 


NOTE  [Z.3p.JJ5a. 

Wb  ought  not  to  imagine,  because  mi  iai^Bimate  cdij^ectiaay 
be  useful  as  well  as  a  man,  that  therefore  it  ought  also,  accord- 
ing to  this  system,  to  merit  the  appellation  of  viriuous*  The 
sentiments  excited  by  utijit j  are,  in  the  two  cases,  very  dif- 
ferent ;  and  the  one  is  mixed  withjaffection,  esteem,  approba- 
tloO)  ^^  <Mul  not  flie  odaeu  In  like  manner,  an  ihaoipaate  ob- 
ject may  haire  good  colour  ibid  proportions  as  weU  jss  a  l^unim 
figure*  But  can  w^e  erer  be  in  Jove  with  tbe  fbrmer  ?  Thj^re 
aie  a  nmneraut  «et  of  passions  nod  aemioentii,  of  whiiob  thintc- 
mgf  raiiOBal'  b^ngs  are^  by  the  original  consikution  of  nature^ 
€ho  i^pljr  proper  oipgectis  And  tboi^|^  the  ?ery  aaitie  4uaf^i^ 


t/i. 
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be  transferred  to  an  ntseiisible,'  taanltoai^  bdng,  they  will  not: ' 
exeite  the  same  sentiment.  Th^  benefidal  quaKties  of  herbs' ' 
and  minerals  are,  iadeed,  sometimes  called  Ihetr  wiues;  but^ 
tMs  Is  an  eieet  of  the  caprice  of  language,  which  ought  not* 
to  be  regarded  in  reasoanigi  For  though  there  be  a  speciea  - 
of  approbation  attending  even*  inanimate  ol^eets,  when  bene* ' 
ficial^  ye«  this  sentiment  is  so'weak,  and  so  different  Irom  that' 
which  is  directed  to  beneiceat  magistrates  ov  statesmen,  that  > 
they  ought  not  to  be  ranked  under  the  same^dass  or  appeiki>« ' 
tion» 

A  Tery  small  variation  of  the  object,  even  where  the  same 
qualities  are  preserved,  will  destroy  a  sentiment.  Thus,  the 
same  beauty,  transferred  to  a  different  sex,  excites  no  amo* 
reus  passion,  where  nature  is  not  extremdy  perverted^ 


NOTE  CAA.}  p.2d2; 

;  •  »  l     '         I  •' 


UKnuTiBDitKBSs  to  pasfiuts  it  disapfirnved  of  by  mankind^ 

«Mw>  rvymv^nriip  ,  IjDgratiUide,.  for  a.lika  reasiMi  (though  he 
seems,  there  to  mix  a  more  generous  regard)  mt^tOi^mtfuprtH, 

vi.  cap.  4.  Ferhapa  the  historian  only  meanly  that  our  sym.* 
pathy  and  humanity  were  mere  enlivened»:by  our  considering 
the  similarity  of  our  case  with  that  of  the  person  sufering^ 
whiehk  a  just  sentiment.  :  ,     ,  ' 

'  "   NOTE  [BRJ  pi  95S.    - 

It  is  needless  to  push  our  researches  so  far  as  to  ask^  whj 
we  have  humanity  or  a  fellow*feeKng  with  others  ^  It  is  suffi- 
cient that  this  is  expeirienced  taibeaprineiple  in  human  na^ 
ture.  We  must  stop  somewhere  in  our  examinatkm  of  causes  % 
and  there*  atfei'  i^'Overy  acieacey  sofae^genesaK  purinoipleay  l^e- 
yodd^wbioh  we!.^nnot  lutpeto  find  any  pwcipiq  more ^ge^tl? 
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nd.  N0  man  is  absoltttelj  indifferent  to  ike  hafpioeta  'anA> 
misery  of  others.  The  firat  has  a  natural  tendency  to  giT^ 
pleasure ;  the  second*  pain;  This  every  one  may  find  in  hin^ 
self.  It  is  not  probable  that  these  principles  can  bo  resolvedt 
into  principles  more  simple  and  universal,  whatever  attemptcr 
may  have  been  made  to  that  purpose.  But  i£  h  v^ere  possi-. 
hie,  it  belongs  not  to  the  present  subject ;  and  we  may  heror 
safiely  consider  these  principles  as  origina]|-«-happy  if  we  caa- 
render  all  the  consequences  sufficienUy  plain  and  perspicuous.}^ 


NOTE  [CC]  p.  261 


*  • 


In  proportion  to  the  station  which  a  man  possesses,  accord* 
ing  to  the  relations  in  which  he  is  placed,  we  always  expect 
from  him  a  greater  or  less  de^e  of  good;  and,  when  disappoint* 
ed,  blame  his  inutility;  and  much  more  do  we  blame  him,  if 
any  ill  or  prejudice  arises  from  his  conduct  and  behaviour. 
When  the  interests  of  one  country  interfere  with  those  of  ano- 
ther, we  estimate  the  merits  of  a  statesman  by  the  good  or  ill 
iHtich  results  to  his  own  country  from  his  measures  and  coun- 
sels, without  regard  to  the  prejudice  which  he  brings  on  its 
eaemioi  and  rivals.  Has  fellow*citi2ens  are  the  objeota  which 
lie  nearest  the  eye  while  we  determine  his  ohaittctar*  And  as 
nature  lias  implanted  in  every  one  a  superior  afiection  Ui  his 
own  country,  we  never  expect  any  regard  to  distant  nations 
where  a  competition  arises*  Not  te  mention,  that  while  every 
man  consults  the  good  of  his  own  community,  wo  are  sensible 
that  the  general  interest  of  mankind  is  better  promoted,  than 
by  anjr  loose  indeterminate  views  to  the  good  of  a  species, 
whence  no  beneficial  action  could  ever  result,  for  want  of  a 
duly  limited  object  on  which  they  could  exert  themselves* 


I  > 


NOTE  [DD.]  p.  264k 

,    '  '  ,     »    I       '    ^  •    .  ;        .  •  #'•      l»  *  i  '.  ■       '  ^ 

For  a  like  toason,  the  tendeqeies  of  acttonstandchanatars* 
not  their  real  nccidetitAl  ^onaequenoes^  aae  $ikm&  fegarded^av 


1   • 
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bur  moral  d^ienMBations  or  general  judgmenta ;  though  in  oor 
real  feeling  or  aeatimeot  we  cannot  help  paying  greater  regard 
to  one  whose  atatioo,  joined  to  virtue,  renders  him  really  nse*' 
fill  to  society,  than  to  one  who  exerts  the  social  virtues  only 
in  good  intentions  and  benevolent  affections.  Separating  the 
diaracter  from  the  fortune,  by  an  easy  and  necessary  effort  of 
thought,  we  pronounce  these  persons  alike,  and  fpxe  them  the 
same  general  praise.  The  judgment  corrects,  or  endeavours 
to  corre^,'  the  af^arance ;  but  if  not  able  endreiy  to  prevail 
over  sentiment. 

Why  is  this  peach-tree  said  to  be  better  than  that  other,  but 
because  it  produces  more  or  better  friiit  ?  And  would  not  the 
same  praise  be  given  it,  though  snails  or  vermin  had  destroy- 
ed the  peaches  before*  they  came  to  full  maturity  ?  In  morals 
too,  is  not  the  tree  human  iy  ihejhai  9  And  canaot  we  easily 
distinguish  between  natvire  and  a^cident^  in  the  one  case  at 
well  as  in  tiie  other  ?    . 


NOTE  [EE.}  p.  d8& 

It  is  wisely  ordained  by  nature,  that  private  conaeetiona 
abould  commonly  prevail  over  universal  views  and  considera- 
tions ;  otherwasQ  our  affections  and  actions  would  be  dissipated 
and  lost  for  want  of  a  proper  limited  object*  .Thus  a  small 
benefit  done  to  ourselves,  or  our  pear  friends,  eiccites  move 
lively  sentiments  of  love  and  approbation,  than  a  great  benefit 
done  to  a  distant  commonwealth :  But  stillwe  Joiow  here^  aa 
in  all  the  senses,  to  correct  these  Ineifuidkies  by  refiectioa,  and 
retain  a  general  standard  of  ^ee  awd  virtue^  fimnded 
On  generd  usefidftess» 


-.♦ 


,.       .  NOTE  [FF.]  p.  270. 

, .  One  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is  no  human  creature, 
t^  whom  tise  appearance  of  hi^piness  (wbere  envy  or  revenge 
has'no  place)  does  not  give  pkasore;  that  oi  asiieryi  uneaai- 
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oest.  Thb  seems  inseparable  from  eur  mtke  onilcoiialhiitioiL 
But  they  are  only  the  more  generous  minds  thdt  are  thenoc 
prompted  to  seek  eealduiilf  tke  good  oif  otlic»^  icad  to  liave  i 
reel  passion  for  their  wd£ire«  With  ikiea  of  Harrow  and  unge^ 
nerous  spirit*,  this  sjrmpathj  goes  not  beyond  a  sti^fc  fee&ii^ 
of  the  imagiMtion,  which  serves  only  to  excite  sentimentk  of 
oomphioeoey  or  ceusure^  and  makes  them  apply  to  the  ob}eei 
either  honourable  or  dishonourable  apptUations.  .  A  griping 
BuseTi  for  instance^  praises  extremely  industry  and  fmgidUg 
even  in  others,  and  sets  them,  in  his  esttmadon,  above  all  the 
other  virtues.  He  knows  the  good  that  results  from  them, 
and  feels  that  species  of  happiness  with  a  more  lively  sympathy, 
than  any  other  you  coidd  represent  to  him  ;  though  perhaps  he 
would  not  part  with  a  shilling  to  make  the  fortune  of  the  iQ« 
dustrious  man  whom  he  praises  %o  highly. 


NOTE  [GGO  p.  «8L 

Dios>OR0s  SicuifOS,  lib.  xv.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  gi v« 
the  character  of  Bpaminondas,  as  drawn*by'the  historian,  io 
order  to  show  the  ideas  of  perfect  merit  which  pre  wled  in 
those  ages*  la  other  illustrious  men,  ftays  he,  yoii  will  observe 
that  each.possessed  some  one  shining  qixality,  Vbichr  was  the 
foundation  of  his  fame :  In  Epaminondas  all  the  virtues  ar6 
found  imited;  force  of  body,  eloquence  of  ^itpression,  vi^ 
gour  of  mind,  contempt  of  riches,  getitleoess  of  disposition,  aul^ 
tekat  ii  chiejfi^  to  be  regardedy  cearage  and  conduct  in  irar. 


NOTE  [HH.]  p.  2S2; 


^j 


All  men  are  equally  liable  to  pain,  and  disease,  and  sick* 
ness ;  and  may  again  recover  health  and  ease.  These  circum- 
stances, as  they  make  no  distinction  between  one  man  and  an- 
other, are  no  source  of  pride  or  humility,  regard  or  contempt. 
But  comparing  our  oWn  species  to  supefiortyiies,  ^  hn  Very 
mortifying  eonsideriidon)  tliliti^shMfai^b^Jo  IMbMlofidiH 
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ndinfimHtiM;  and  diriiies  aeeordtoglj  emplojlthit  to^ 
pio  in  order  to  dopreii  aelfKsooceit  and  Tanitj.  Tbej  womld 
luNe  aaore  aucceta  if  the  oonmon  bent  of  our  thoughu  wtte 
«ot  jperpetaaMy  tumad  to  conpara  onraeWet  with  otberg.  The 
ittikinitiea  of  old  age  are  mortifying ;  becaaae  a  cotnpariaoii 
wilhtliejrauag  naay  take  fdace«  The  ktng*a  eril  ia  indualrieu»- 
\j  concealed,  becauae  it  aftcta  others,  and  is  often  tranamitted 
to  posterity.  The  c^se  is  nearly  the  same  with  such  diseasea 
as  convey  any  nauseous  or  frightful  images ;  the  epilepsy,  for 
instance,  ulcers,  sores,  acd)8»  ^c* 


NOTE  CII.3  p.  284f. 

There  is  something  extraordinary,  and  seemingly  unac^ 
countable,  in  the  operation  of  our  passions,  when  we  consider 
the  fortune  and  situation  of  others.  Very  often  another's  ad- 
vancement and  prosperity  produces  envy,  which  has  a  strong 
mixture  of  hatred,  and  arises  chiefly  from  the  comparison  of 
ourselves  with  the  peraon.  At  the  very  same  time,  or  at  least 
in  very  short  intervaia,  we  may  ieel  the, passion  of  respect, 
which  ia  a  apecies  of  affection  or  good- will,  with  a  mixture  of 
hmnilily.  On  the  other  Jiaod,  the  miafortunea  of  our  fellowa 
often  cauae  pity,  which  haa  in  it  a  atrong  mixture  of  good<-wilL 
This  aentiment  of  pity  is  nearly  aliiedto  contempt,  which  is  ji 
apeciea  of  dislike,  with  a  mixture  of  pride.  .  I  only  point  out 
these  phenomena  as  a  subject  of  speculation^  to  auch  as  are 
curioua  with  regard  to  moral  inquiries.  It  is  sufficient  for  the 
present  purpose  to  observe  in  general,  that  power  and  richea 
commonly  cause  respect,  poverty  and  meanness  contempt, 
though  particular  viewa  and  incidenta  may  aometimea  raise  the 
pasaiona  of  envy  and  of  pity. 


NOTE  [KK.]  p.  287. 

There  ia  no  man  who,  on  particular  occasions,  is  not  af* 
footed  wi Af  all  the  disagreeable  passiow,  fear,  anger,  dejettion. 


ipief^mdaacholy^  anxietjt  &c«  Butitheai^.^Mi  ftlr<atjdi^/iirt 
mUttval^d  univaraaU  make  no  ^iffareaceibetireeo  onemadi 
0»d  aoQCher,  and  ca»  ndver  he  the  obj«ct;oC  blame*  Itis  cmljr 
'When  the  ^isj^i^iougiyfeiVkproptnsUyitOim^yiQitbsfie  4ifiagm9Cir 
nble  pusMonf^  tbafc^boj.diftfigure/tbe  cbavaeter,  Aodr  bjgimf 
jiaieittinQ9«».€onvay  tbe  J)entiine»fr  oCduApprobttticMBi  lO;  the  sfiee^ 

jl^UWf;  •»,•'.;.        •..»-•, 

(    ••       .'  .  ■        ■    •         .       i        .  •  ;      '1    .    r'  •     ;     !;.  '  .  .       {     • 

NOTE  QtL.]:p..289, 

Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  The  author,  entering  upon  the  narra- 
tion, saySy  Laniata  veste^  Jcedum  spectacidum  ducehatur^  multh 
increpantibusy  nullo  irdacrimariie  :  deformitas  exit  us  miseri- 
cordiam  abstulerat.  To  enter  thoroughly  into  this  method  of 
thinking,  we  must  make  allowance  for  the  ancient  maxfms, 
tbat  no  one  ought  to  prolong  liis  lifb  ader  it  became  dishonour- 
able ;  but,  as  he  had  always  a  right  to  dispose  of  it,  it  (hen  be- 
came ai  duty  to  p&rt  with  it. 


NOTE  [MW.]  p.  29t>:'    '•    •     ' 

'  THfc  absence  of  tirtue  may  ofben  be  a  fice, '  and  that  ef  €be 
Higliest  kind  ^  asin  the  instance  of  ingratitude,  a^  weHas  mean- 
BOSS.  Where  we  expect  a  beauty,  the  disappointment  gives  an 
uneasy  sensation,  and  produces  a  read  deformity.  An  abject** 
Bess  of  character,  likewise,  is  dtsgustfal  and  contemptible  in 
aiiotber  view*  Where  a  man  has  no  senc^  of  value  in  himself^ 
we  are  not  likely  to  have  any  higher  esteem  of  him.  And  if 
the  same  person,  who  crouches  to  his  snperiors,'  is  insolent  to 
ho  inibrion  (as  often  happens),  this  contrariety  of  behaviour, 
instead  of  correcting  the  former  vice,  aggravlites  it  extremely, 
by  the  addition  of  a  vice  still  more  odious.    See  Sect.  8. 


NOTE  [NN.]  p.  S12. 
.jTseeBis  ceita^ii,  bothirom  r6M<»& and  eic^miwse*  thali» 


■»  ii'  ."  •■  n 


460  wicfa»  to  TBI  McxmB  waumE. 

rMe  onfUttgkt  aamige  regaUtet  Awtif  hm  love  and  iMlred  hf 
Ae  idett  of  primte  utility  umA  iojvrjr,  and  has  but  fiuat 
eeptiaoa  of  a  fmeral  rule  or  a^eoi  of  bdwfiour.  Hm 
wh  o  stands  opfoaite  to  hin  in  iiattie,  he  hatea  haaitiy ,  no  t  only 
ibr  tbe  present  moMont,  whkb  is  afanott  unavoidriiley  but  fiir 
eteriAer;  nor ishe satisted without tJ^nwat exttenwr puwisifc 
ment  and  Tengeance.  But  we,  accustomed  to  society,  and  t6 
more  enlarged  reflections,  consider  that  this  man  is  serving  hia 
own  country  and  community ;  that  any  man,  in  the  same  situa* 
tion,  would  do  the  same ;  liat  we  ourselves,  in  like  circum- 
stances, observe  a  lik^  conduct ;.  that,  in  general,  human  so- 
ciety is  best  supported  on  such  maxims.  And  by  these  sup- 
positions and  views,,  we  correct,  in  some  measure^  our  ruder 
and  narrower  passions*  And  though  much  of  our  friendship 
and  enmity  be  still  regulated  by  private  cpn^derations  of  bene- 
fit and  harm,  we  pay  at  least  this  homage  to  general  rules^ 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  respect,  that  we  commonly  per- 
vert our  adversary's  conduct,  by  imputing  malice  or  injustice 
to  him,  in  order  to  give  vent  to  those  passions  which  arise  from 
self-love  and  private  interest.  When  the  heart  is  full  of  rage» 
it  never  wants  pretences  of  this  nature ;  ^ough  sometimes  aa 
frivolous,  as  those  from  which  Horace,  being  almost  crushed 
by  tbe  &11  of  a  tree,  aflecta  to  accuse  of  parricide  tbe.  first 
planter  of  it* 


NOTE  [00.]  p.  $36. 

BBNEYOifEN CB  naturally  divides  into  two  kindsi  the  geaeral 
and  the  farHcular.  The  first  is,  where  we  have  no  friendshipi, 
or  connection,  or  esteem  for  the  person,  but  feel  only  a  general 
sympathy  with  him,  or  a  compassion  for  his  pains,  and  a  con- 
gratulation with  his  pleasures*  The  odier  species  of  benevo- 
lence is  founded  on  an  opinion  of  virtue,  on  services  done  us,  or 
on  some  particular  connection.  Both  these  sentiments  must 
be  allowed  real  in  human  natnre ;  har  whether  they  will  re- 
solve into  some  nice  considerations  of  self-love,  is  a  question 
wame  curiona  than  important*    Tke  fimber  sentonctit,  to  wit, 
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that  of  general  benevolence,  or  fauniahity,  or  sympatliy,  we 
flIiaU  have  occasion  freqttehtly  to  treat  of  in  the  course  of  this 
inqairy;  and  I  assume  it  as  real,  from  general  experience, 
without  any  other  proof. 


NOTE  tPP.]  p.  945. 

This  theory^  conccfniing  the  origin  of  property,  and  conse- 
quently of  justice,  Is  in  the  main  the  same  with  that  hint&dat 
and  adopted  by  6rotms«  ^'  Hinc  discimus,  quae  fuerit  caiisa, 
'^  ob  quam  a  primdeva  comndunione  rerum  primo  mobih'um, 
*^  deinde  et  immobitium  discessum  est:  nimirum  quod  cdm  non 
*f  contenti  homines  vesci  sponte  natis,  antra  habitare,  corpora 
**  aut  nudo  agere,  aut  coftfcibUs  arborum  ferammye  pelTibus 
^*  vestito;  vitae genus  exquisitius  delegissent,  industria  opus  fuit, 
*f  qu^m  sihguU  rebus  singulis  adhiberent:  quo  minus  autem' 
*^  fructus  in  commtme  conferrentur,  primum  obstitit  Idcorum, 
*^  iaqiiae homines discesseriint,  distantia,deinde justitise  et  Amo- 
**  ris  defbctus,  per  quern  fiebat,  ut  nee  in  labore,  nee  in  con- 
<'  sumptione  fructuum  quss  debebat,  aequalitas  servaretur. 
^  Simul  discimus,  quomodo'res  in  proprietateih  iVertnt ;  nbh 
<<  animi  actu  solo,  neque  enim  scire  alii  poterant,  quid  alii 
<<  £uum  esse  vellent,  ut  eo  abstinerent,  et  idem  yelie  plures 
*f  poterant ;  sed  pacto  quodam  aut  expresso,  ut  per  divisionem, 
**  aut  tacito,  ut  per  occupationem/'  De  Jure  Belli  et  Facis, 
Lib.  ii.  cap.  2.  $  2.  art.  4  &5  • 


NOTE  [QQ.3pv845. 

Natubai*  niay  be  oppiMsed*  either  to  what  is.untnualf  mirtu 
eulous,  or  artjficuJ.  In  the  two  former  sejoses,  justice  aodpror 
perty  are  undoubtedly  natural*  But  as  they  suppose  reason, 
ibreihoHgh:,  design,  and  a  social  union  and  confederacy  among 
men,  perhapa  that  epithet  cannot  atrietly,  in  the  last  sense^be 
applied  to  them.  Had  met  lived  without  society,  property 
had  pever  been  kaown,  luid  neither  justice  nor  injustice  had 

VOL.  II.  2  I 
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ever  existed.     Bat  society  amoBg  hunuun  crentares  hid  been, 
impossible  without  reason  and  forethought.    Inferior  animnls 
tbtt  unite,  are  guided  by  instinct,  which  supplies  the  place  of 
reason.    But  all  these  disputes  are  merely  verbal. 


NOTE  [RRO  p.  84f& 

That  there  be.  a  separation  or  distinotioii  of  possessions, 
and  that  this  separation  be  steady  and  constant;  this  is  abs€>« 
lutely  required  by  the  interests  of  society,  and  hence  the  ori- 
gin of  justice  and  property.  What  possessions  are  assigned 
to  particular  persons ;  this  is,  generally  speakings  pretty  indif* 
fer^t ;  and  is  often  determined  by  very  frivolous  viewa  and 
considerations.    We  shall  mention  a  few  particulaFs. 

Were  a  society  formed  among  several  independent  mem- 
bers, tho  most  divious  rule  which  could  be  agreed  on  would 
be  to  annex  property  to  prese$a  possession,  and  leave  ewerj  one 
a  right  to  what  he  at  present  enjoys.  The  rek^on  of  posses- 
sion, which  takes  place  between  the  person  and  the  object^  na- 
turally draws  on  the  relation  of  property. 

For  a  like  reason,  occupation  or  first  possession  becomes  the 
foundation  of  property. 

Where  a  man  bestows  labour  and  industry  upon  any  object> 
which  before  belonged  tone  body;  as  in  cutting  down  and 
shaping  a  tree,  in  cttltivatlng  a  field,  &c.  the  alterationa  which 
he  produces  causes  a  relation  between  him  and  the  object,  uid 
naturally  engages  us  to  aonex  it  to  him  by  the  new  relation  of 
property.  This  cause  here  concurs  with  the  public  utility, 
which  consists  in  the  encouj^agement  given  to  industry  and  la- 
bour. 

Perhaps,  too,  private  humanity  towards  the  possessor  con- 
eurs,  in  this  instance,  with  4he  other  motives,  and  engages  us 
to  leave  with  him  what  he  has  acquired  by  hie  sweat  and  la- 
bour^ and  what  he  has  flattered  hknself  in  the  constant  enjoy- 
ment of.  For  thei^h  private  humanity  can  by  no  means  be  the 
origin  of  justice,  since  the  latter  virtue  so  often  contradicts 
the  finrmer  (  ytl  when  the  nik  of  separate  mid  constant  pes- 
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ffeuiaa  h  oooe  formed  by  the  iodUpensable  necestities  of  so« 
fiety,  private  huiiia»M;ys  luul  aa  aversion  to  the  doing  a  hard* 
9hip  to  anotboTt  may,  in  a  piM^MciMair  inMance^  give  ri$^  to  |i 
particular  rule  of  property. 

I  am  much  inclined  to  think,  th^t  the  right  of  succession  or 
inheritance  much  depends  on  those  connections  pf  the  imagi- 
nation, and  that  the  relation  to  a  former  proprietor  begetting 
a  relation  to  the  object,  is  the  cause  why  the  property  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  man  after  the  death  of  his  kinsman.  It  is  true,  in- 
dustry is  more  encouraged  by  the  transference  of  possession  to 
children  or  near  relatiiMus:  &ut  this  consideration  will  only 
have  place  in  a  cultivated  society :  whereas  the  right  of  suc- 
cession is  regarded  even  among  the  greatest  barbarians. 

Acquisition  of  property,  by  aceeuiimf  can  be  explained  no- 
way but  by  having  recourse  to  the  relations  and  connections 
of  the  imagination. 

The  property  of  rivers,  by  the  laws  of  nipst  nations,  and  bf 
this  natural  turn  of  our  thought,  is  attributed  to  the  proprie- 
tors of  their  banks,  excepting  such  vast  rivers  as  the  Khine  or 
the  Danube,  which  seem  too  large  to  follow  as  an  accession  to 
the  property  of  the  neighbouring  fields.  Yet  even  these  rivers 
are  considered  as  the  property  of  that  nation  through  whose 
dominions  they  run  ;  the  idea  of  a  nation  being  of  a  suitable 
bulk  to  correspond  with  tbem»  and  bear  them  such  ^a  relation 
in  the  fancy. 

The  accessions  which  are  niade  tp  land  bordering  upon 
rivers,  follow  the  land,  say  the  civilians,  provided  it  be  made 
by  what  they  call  aUutnanf  that,  ,is  insensibly  and  impercepti- 
bly ;  which  are  circunstaoces  that  assist  {be  imagination  in  die 
conjui^tion. 

Where  there  is  any  considerable  portion  torn  at  onpe  from 
one  bank  and  added  to  another,  it  becomes  not  his  property 
whose  land  it  falls  on  till  it  unite  with  the  landi  and  till  the'ti«es 
and  plants  have  spread  tbm  roots  into  both.  Before  that,  the 
thought  does  not  sufficiently  join  them* 

In  short,  we  must  ever  dis^ngiiish  between  the  necessity  of 
a  s^aration  and  constancy  in  men's  possessima,  and  the  roles 
which  assign  particular  objei^  to  partieukir  jfeammm.    The 
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first  necessity  is  obvious,  strong  and  inyincible :  The  latter  maj 
depend  on  a  public  utility  more  light  and  frivolous,  on  the  sen- 
timent of  private  humanity  and  aversion  to  private  hardship, 
on  positive  laws,  on  precedents,  analogies,  and  very  fine  con- 
nections and  turns  of  the  imagination^ 


NOTE  [SS.]  p.  350. 

The  term  Pride  is  commonly  taken  in  a  bad  sense;  but 
this  sentiment  seems  indifferent,  and  may  be  either  good  or 
bad,  according  as  it  is  well  or  ill  founded,  and  according  to  the 
other  circumstanoes  which  accompany  it.  The  French  ex- 
press this  sentiment  by  the  term  amour  propre;  but  as  they  al- 
so express  self-love  as  well  as  vanity  by  the  same  term,  there 
arises  thence  a  great  confusion  in  Rochefoucault,  and  many  of 
their  moral  writers. 


NOTE  [TT.]  p.  353. 

LovB  and  esteem  are  nearly  the  same  passion,  and  arise  from 
similar  causes.  The  qualities  which  produce  both  are  such 
as  communicate  pleasure.  But  where  this  pleasure  is  severe 
and  serious  ;  or  where  its  object  is  great,  and  makes  a  strong 
impression ;  or  where  it  produces  any  degree  of  humility  and 
awe  t  In  all  these  cases,  the  passion  which  arises  from  the  plea- 
sure is  more  properly  denominated  esteem  than  love.  Bene- 
volence attends  both ;  but  is  connected  with  love  in  a  more 
eminent  degree.  There  seems  to  be  still  a  stronger  mixture 
of  pride  in  contempt,  than  of  humility  and  esteem ;  and  the 
reason  would  not  be  difficult  to  one  who  studied  accurately 
the  passions.  AH  these  various  mixtures,  and  compositions, 
and  appearances  of  sentiment,  form  a  very  curious  subject  of 
speculation,  but  are  wide  of  our  present  purpose.  Throughout 
this  inquiry,  we  always  consider,  in  general,  what  qualities  are 
a  subject  of  praise  or  of  censure,  without  Altering  into  all  the 
minute  differences  of  sentiment  which  they  excite*    It  is  evi* 


ti 
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dent,  that  whatever  is  Contemned,  is  also  disliked,  as  well  as 
what  is  hated ;  and  we  here  endeavour  to  take  objects  accord- 
ing to  their  most  simple  views  and  appearances.  These  sciences 
are  but  too  apt  to  appear  abstract  to  common  readers^  even 
with  all  the  precautions  which  we  Qon  take  to  clear  them  from 
superfluous  speculations,  and  bring  them  down  to  every  capa- 
city. 


NOTE  [UU.]  p.  554. 

The  following  passage  of  Cicero  is  worth  quoting,  as  being 
the  most  clear  and  express  to  our  purpose  that  any  thing  can 
be  imagined,  and,  in  a  dispute  which  is  chiefly  verbal,  must, 
on  account  of  the  author,  carry  an  authority  from  which  there 
can  be  no  appeal. 

.  **  Virtus  autem,  quae  est  per  se  ipsa  laudabilis,  et  sine  qua 
<^  nihil  laudari  potest,  tamen  habet  plures  partes,  quarum  alia 
**  est  alia  ad  laudationem  aptior.  Sunt  enim  alise  virtutes,  quae 
**  videntur  in  moribus  hominum,  et  quadam  comitate  ac  bene- 
**  ficentia  positae :  alise  quss  in  ingenii  aliqua  facultate,  aut  ani- 
*'  mi  magnitudine  ac  robore.  Nam  dementia,  justitia,  benig- 
**  nitas,  fides,  fortitude  in  periculis  commuuibus,  jucunda  est 
'<  auditu  in  laudationibus.  Omnes  enim  has  virtutes  non  tam 
**  ipsis,  qui  eas  in  se  habent,  quam  generi  hominum  fructuosae 
**  putantur.  Sapientia  et  magnitude  animi,  quA  omnes  res 
**  humanae,  tenues  et  pro  nihilo  putantur ;  et  in  cogitando  vis 
«  quasdam  ingenii,  et  ipsa  eloquentia  admirationis  habet  non 
**  minus,  jucunditatis  minus.  Ipsos  enim  magis  videtur,  qnos 
**  laudamus,  quim  illos,  apud  quos  laudamusi  omare  ac  tueri : 
**  sed  tamen  in  laudenda  jungenda  sunt  etiam  haec  genera  vir- 
**  tutum,  Ferunt  enim  aures  hominum,  cum  ilia  quae  jucunda 
**  et  grata,  torn  etiam  ilia  quae  mirabilia  sunt  in  virtute,  lau* 
'<dari.''    i>«  Oro^.  lib.  ii.  cap.  89. 

I  suppose,  if  Cicero  were  now  alive,  it  would  be  found  diffi- 
cult to  fetter  his  miond  sentiments  by  narrow  systems ;  or  per- 
suade him,  that  no' qualities  were  to  be  admitted  as  viriues^  or 
acknowledged  to  be  &part  (^personal  merits  but  what  were  re- 
commended by  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 
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NOTE  [XX.]  p.  3?6. 

DuMiro  tile  time  oFtlie  emperors,  the  RomaMseemlefas^i 
been  more  given  to  intrigues  lind  gallantry  than  live  EngliBb 
are  at  present :  And  the  w^ymen  t>f  condition,  in  order  to  re^ 
tain  their  lovers,  endeavoured  to  fix  a  name  of  reproach  oil 
those  who  were  addicted  to  wenching  and  low  amours.  They 
were  called  Ancillarioli.  See  Seneca  de  Beneficiis,  lib.  i. 
cap.  9.  See  also  Martial,  lib.  xii.  «pig«  58. 


^OTE  [YY.]  p.  391. 

*<  Fragilxs  et  laboriosaTnortalftas  in  partes  ista  dfg^ssit,  Ift- 
**  firmitatis  suss  memor,  ut  portionibus  quisqui^  coleret,  quo 
<«  maxiitie  indigeret"  Plin.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  So  earfy  as  He- 
siod's  time  there  were  90,000  deities.  Oper.  et  Dier.  fib.  1. 
ver.  ^50.  But  the  task  to  be  performed  by  these  -seems  still 
too  great  Ibr  their  number.  The  provinces  of  the  deities  were 
so  subdivided,  that  there  was  even  a  god  of  Sneezing.  See 
ArisL  Probl.  sect.  S3,  cap.  7.  The  province  of  copulation^ 
suitably  to  the  importance  and  dignity  of  it,  was  divided  among 
several  deities. 


NOTE  [ZZ.]  t>.  402. 

It  tvill  be  easy  to  give  a  reason,  why  Thales,  Anaximander^ 
and  those  early  philosophers,  who  really  were  athekta,  might 
be  very  orthodox  in  the  Pagim  creed ;  and  why  Anaxagoras 
and  Socrates,  thoogh  real  theists,  must  naturally,  \n  ancient 
times,  be  esteemed  impious.  The  Mind  unguided  powers  of 
nature,  if  they  could  produce  men,  mrght  also  produce  aach 
beings  as  Jupiter  and  Neptune,  who  being  the  most  powerful 
intelligent  existences  in  the  worid,  would  fie  proper  objecta  of 
worship.  But  where  a  Supreme  iBtefligvnce,  fiie  First  Cause 
of  all,  is  admitted,  these  capricious  beings,  if  tfiey  e&ist  at«I)» 
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must  appear  very  sabordinate  and  dependent^  and  consequent* 
ly  be  excluded  from  tlie  ? ank  of  dekiee.  Plato  (de  Leg.  lib.  x.) 
assigns  this  reason  for  the  imputation  thrown  on  Anaxagoras, 
aamdy,  iiis  denyiiig  tbe  diviaky  of  the  stars,  planets,  and  odier 
created  objeels. 


NOTE  [AAA.]  p.  419. 

Verslivb  Fi^^oeus,  cited  by  PJiay*  lib.  sxviii.  cap.  2.  affirm- 
ed, that  it  was  usual  for  the  Romansy  before  they  laid  siege  to 
any  town,  to  inyoeate  tiie  tutelar  deity  oi  the  place,  and  by 
proausiaglnm  greater  honours  than  those  heat  present  enjoy- 
ed, bribe  him  to  betray  his  oid  friends  and  votaries.  The  name 
of  lA»  tutelar  deity  of  BUime  was  for  this  reason  kept  a  most 
rdigious  «»ystery ;  ieett  ihe  enemies  of  tbe  republic  should  be 
fiUe,  in  the  sane  manner,  to  drav  Urn  over  to  their  service. 
For  without  the  name,  they  thought  nothing  of  that  kind  could 
be  pmettsed.  Pliay  aays,  liiat  the  common  form  of  invocation 
imis  preserved  to  hk  time  in  ifae  ritual  of  the  pontiffs.  And 
■Macrobius  ins  transmitted  a  oc^y  of  it  irom  the  secret  things 
of  Samnonictts  SeeeeuB. 


NOTE  [BBB.]  p.  4«l. 

Most  nations  have  fallen  into  thk  guilt  of  human  sacrifices ; 
though,  perhaps,  that  impious  superstition  has  never  prevailed 
very  much  in  any  civilized  nation,  unless  we  except  the  Car- 
thaginians. For  the  Tyrians  eoon  abolkhed  it^  A  sacrifice  is 
conceived  as  a  present ;  and  any  present  is  delivered  to  their 
deity  by  destroying  it,  and  rendering  k  useless  to  men ;  by 
bmrnng  what  u  solid,  pouring  out  the  liquid,  and  killing  the 
animate.  For  want  of  a  better  way  of  dmng  him  service,  we 
do  ourselves  an  injury;  and  fancy  that  we  thereby  express,  at 
least,  the  heartiness  of  our  good  will  and  adoration.  Thus  our 
mercenary  devotion  deceives  ourselves,  and  imagines  it  de« 
ceiver  the  dei^. 
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NOTE  [CCC]  p.  447. 


Ij  m  siraiige  Uiat  the  Egyptian  religion^  llMiigh  so  Atmrd^ 
should  yet  have  borne  so  great  a  resemblance  to  the  Jewisfat 
that  ancient  writers,  even  of  the  greatest  genius*  were  not  able 
to  observe  any  difference  betweaa  them.  For  it  is  remarkaUe 
that  both^  Tacitus  and  Suetonius^  when  they  mention  that  de* 
cree  of  the  senate,  under  Tiberius,  by  which  the  £g3rptian  and 
Jewish  proselytes  were  banished  fram-  {tome,  expressly  treat 
these  religions,  as  the  same ;  and  it  appears,  that  even  tlM  de« 
cree  itsdf  was  &unded  on  that  supposition^  ^  Actam  et  de 
sacris  EgyptUa,  Judaictsque  pcllendia;  fastnmqiie  piAmra 
consnltum,  ut  quatoor  millta  libertint  .ganerie  o^  skptrsUtimm 
**  infectdy  quia  idonea  aetas*  in  inanlpn  Sardiniam  veberentur^ 
*^  Goercendis  illic  latro^uiiis  ;  ea  si  ol»  gravitatem  oslr  fnteris* 
**  sent,  vile  damnum  .*  Ceteri  eedereot  Italia*  nasi  certam  ante 
*'  diem  profanoB  ritus  exuis^nt/'  Taoil.  ABn./]Jb«^sL  e.  SB. 
*<  Extemas  caeremonias*  Egyptios^  Judaicosqueritaseasnpe^ 
**  cuit ;  coactus  quiwperttitwfte  ea tenebeotus*  i«%ieaasjirescea 
**  cuox  instKumeoso  oinni  oomburere/'  &c.  .  Sueton.  Tiber* 
c  86.  These  wise  heathens,  observing  something  in  the  gene« 
ral  air,  and  genius,  and  spirit  of  the  two  religions,  to  be  th» 
same,  esteemed  the  differences  of  their  dogmas  too  frivolous  t# 
deserve  any  attentjoD* 


NOTE  [PDD.]  p,  438. 

Xekophon's  conduct,  as. related,by. himself,  is,  attopce^asi 
iocontestal^Ie.  pr^f  of  the  geoerial  jQnedidity  of  mankind  in  those 
ages,  and  the  incoherences,  in  all  agfis,  of  anen's  opinions  .in  re- 
ligious matters.  That  great  captain  and  phiilosoph^,>tbe  dis* 
ciple  of  .Socrates,  and  one  w.ho  has  deliyei^.  some  of  the  most 
refined  sentiments  with  regard  to  adei|y9,gave  all  the  following 
marks  of  vulgar  superstition.  By  S«|orates>'a  advice,  be  con-* 
suited  the  oracle  of  Delphi  before  he  would  engage  in  the  ex- 
pedition of  Cyrus.    De  Exped.  lib.  iii.  p.  294<.  ex  edit*  Leuncl* 
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Sees  a  dream  the  night  after  the  generals  were  seized ;  which 
he  pays  great  regard  to,  but  thinks  ambiguous.  Id.  p.  295* 
He  and  the  whole  army]regard  sneezing  as  a  very  lucky  omen. 
Id.  p.  SOO.  Has  ancfther  dream,  when  he  comes  to  the  river 
Centrites,  which  has  Mlow«geiiera)y  Cfairosophus,  also  pays 
great  regard  tOw  Id.  lib.  iv.  p.  823.  The  Greeks,  suffering 
from  a  cold  north  wind,  sacr^oe  to  it ;  and  the  historian  ob* 
serves,  that  it  immediately  abated.  Id.  p.  529.  Xenophoti 
coasuks  the  sacrifices  In  secret,  before  he  would  Ibrm  any  re^ 
solution  with  himself  about  settling  a  colony.  Lib.  5.  p.  959. 
He  was  himself  a  very  skilful  augur.  Id.  p.  d61t  Is  determi- 
med  by  the  victims  to  relose  the  isole  command  of  the  army 
which  was  ofiered  him.  Lib.  vL  p.  27S.  Oleander,  the  Spar- 
lan«  though  very  desirous  ef  it,  refbses  it  for  the  same  reason. 
Id.  p.  392.  Xenophon  mentions  an  old  dream  with  the  inter* 
pretation  givem  him,  whea  he  first  joined  Cyrus,  p.  373.  Men- 
tioBS  also  the  place  of  Heroules's  descent  into  hell,  as  belfe- 
ving  it,  and  says-  the  marks  of  it  are  stIH  remaining.  Id*  p.  375. 
Had  ahnott  starved  the  army,  rather  than  lead  them  to  the 
field  against  the  auspiees.  Id.  p.  3d2, 883«  His  friend,  Euclides, 
the  augur,  would  not  believe  that  he  had  t^rought  no  money 
from  the  expedition ;  till  he  (Euclides)  sacrificed,  and  theii  he 
saw  the  matter  clearly  in  the  Exta.  Lib.  vii.  p.  425.  The 
same  fdiUoaophefff  proposing  a  project  of  mines  for  the  iticrease 
of  the  Athenian  revenues,  advises  them  first  to  consult  the  ora« 
cle.  De  Rat.  Red.  p.  392.  That  all  this  devotion  was  not  a 
farce,  in  order  to  serve  a  political  purpose,  appears  both  from 
the  facts  themselves,  and  from  the  genius  of  that  age,  when 
little  or  nothing  could  be  gained  by  hypocrisy.  Besides,  Xe- 
n#phioii^  as  appeairs  from  bis  Memorabilia,  was  a  kind  of  here- 
tic in  tkoie  times,  which  no  political  devotee  ever  is.  It  is 
for  the  same  reason  i  maintain,  that  Newton,  Locke,  Clarke, 
Sic>  being  Atmn9  ot  Socinians,  were  very  sincere  id  the  creed 
they  professed  i  And  I  always  oppose  this  argument  to  some 
libertines,  who  will  needs  have  it,  that  it  was  impossible  but 
that  these  philosophers  must  have  been  hypocrites. 
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NOTE  [EEE.]  p.  443. 

Bacchus,  a  divine  being,  u  represented  by  tlie  hentben  my** 
tbologj  as  tbe  inventor  of  denciag  and  the  theatre.  Pkys 
were  anciently  even  a  part  of  public  worship  en  the  most  80« 
lemn  occasJoDs,  and  often  employed  in  times  of  peetiienoe  to 
appease  the  <^ended  deities.  But  they  have  been  aeafarasly 
proscribed  by  the  godly  in  later  ages ;  and  the  play-^bonsei  ae> 
cording  to  a  learned  divitie)  is  the  poreb  of  hell. 

Bnt  in  order  to  shew  mere  evidently  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
religion  to  represent  the  Divinity  in  stili  a  more  immoral  and 
unamtaiUe  ti^t  than  be  was  pictured  by  tbe  aneienta,  we  dM. 
cite  a  long  passage  from  an  anther  of  taste  and  imagiaBttoD, 
who  was  surely  no  enemy  to  Christianity*  It  is  ihe  Chevalier 
Kanisay,  a  writer  who  had  so  laudaUe  an  inclim^on  to  be  or- 
thodox, that  his  reason  never  found  any  diffiettlty»  even  in^e 
doctrines  which  freethinkers  scruple  the  most,  tbe  trinity,  in- 
carnation, caid  satisfaction :  His  humanity  erione,  of  which  be 
seems  to  have  had  a  great  stock," rebelled  against  the  doctrines 
of  eternal  reprobation  and  predestination.  He  expresses  him* 
self  thus :  **  What  strange  ideas,"  says  be,  ^*  woiddnn  Indian  or 
**  a  Chinese  philosopher  have  of  oar  holy  rdigieft,  if  they  judg- 
**  ed  by  the  schemes  given  of  it  by  war  modern  fi^eethinkers, 
«<  and  pharisaicai  doctors  of  all  sects  ?  According  to  the  odious 
'*<  and  too  n>ulgar  S3/<stem  of  these  iacredirlous  scefiers  and  cre- 
**  dulous  scribblers,''-^*'  the  God  of  tbe  Jews  is 'a  most  cruel, 
«  unjust,  partial,  and  fontastical  being.  He  created,  about 
^  6000  years  ago,  a  man  and  a  woman,  and  placed  them  in  a 
<«  line  garden  of  Asia,  of  which  there  are  no  remains.  This 
^  gardai  was  famished  witfi  a!ll  sorts  of  trees,  fountains,  and 
<*  flowers.  He  flowed  them  the  use  of  all  the  fruits  of  this 
**  beautiful  garden,  except  one,  l^at  was  planted  in  the  midst 
i*  thereof,  and  that  had  in  it  a  secret  virtue  of  •preserving  them 
^  in  continual  health  and  vigour  of  body  and  mind,  ef  exalting 
<*  their  natural  powers,  arid  making  them  wise.  The  devil  en- 
<*  tered  into  the  body  of  a  serpent,  and  solicited  the  first  wo« 
<<  man  to  eat  of  this  forbidden  fruit ;  she  engaged  her  husband 
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^  Uo  do  the  same.  To  punish  this  slight  cariosity  and  aataarel 
**  desire  of  life  and  knowledge,  God  «uit  only  threw  our  ftrac 
**  parents  out  of  paradise,  but  he  condemned  all  their  fOBten- 
*^  ty  to  teii](poral  taaeTjf  and  the  greatest  paot  of  theaa  to  elei^- 
^*  nai  prains,  though  the  touis  of  these  innocent  children  have 
<*  no  more  'relation  to  that  «f  Adasn  than  to  those  <of  ^ro  and 
**  Mahomet  $  ainoe,  accordiajg  to  the  scholastic  driveUersi  fa^ 
**  balisKs,  and  my thologists^  all  souk  are  t»«ated  pope*  and  i»- 
'*  fused  iffltoediately  into  mortal  bodies,  so  eooa  as  tboifceiUx 
^  is  formed.  To  aooampKsh  the  b«urharous,  partial  decree  of 
^'  pf  edestiaatiott  mid  reprobatioD,  God  abandoned  all  nafekms 
^  to  darlBoeas,  wlelatry,  and  saperatitieii,  without  any  saving 
'**  knowledge  «r  sahitary  graces ;  unfess  H  was  one  fuartiGular 
**  uatioD^  whom  he  chose  as  his  peculiar  people.  This  chosea 
**  nation  was,  however,  the  most  stupid,  ungrateftd,  rebellious, 
<<  and  perfidious  of  all  nations.  After  <jod  had  l^us  kept  the 
'<  far  greater  part  of  all  the  liuman  species,  during  near  4009 
**  jrears,  hi  a  reprobate  state,  he  changed  all  oi  a  audden^  and 
<<  took  a  fancy  for  other  nations  besides  the  Jews.  Then  he 
**  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  to  the  world,  under  a  buttmn  form, 
**  to  appease  his  wrath,  satisfy  his  vindictive  justice,  and  die 
for  the  pardon  of  sin.  Very  few  nations,  however,  have 
heard cf  this  gospel;  and  all  the  rest^  though  lefl  in  invio- 
**  Cible  ignorance,  are  damned  without  exc^>tion,  or  any  poo- 
**  stbiUty  of  remission.  The  greatest  part  of  those  who  have 
**  heard  of  it  have  changed  only  some  speculative  notions  «- 
**  bout  God,  and  some  external  forms  in  worship :  For,  in  other 
**  respects,  the  bulk  of  Christians  have  continued  &b  corruptas 
**  the  rest  of  mankind  tn  their  morals;  yea,  so  much  tiie  more 
**  perverse  and  criminal,  that  their  lights  were  greater.  Db^ 
^  less,  it  be  a  very  small  select  number,  all  other  Christians, 
*^  like  the  Pagans,  will  be  for  ever  damned ;  the  great  sacri- 
^*  fice  offered  up  for  them  will  become  void  and  of  no  effect ; 
**  God  will  take  delight  for  ever  in  their  torments  and  blas- 
**  phemies ;  and  though  he  can  by  onejiat  change  their  hearts, 
**  yet  they  will  remain  for  ever  unconverted  and  unconverti* 
^'  ble,  because  he  will  be  for  ever  unappeasable  and  irreconcile- 
able.    It  is  true,  that  all  this  makes  God  odious,  a  hater  of 
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«<  souls  rather  than  a  lover  of  them ;  a  cruel  vindictive  tyrant, 
**  an  impotent  or  a  wrathful  daemon,  rather  than  an  all-power- 
^  ful  beneficent  Father  of  spirits :  Yet  all  this  is  a  mystery. 
^*  He  has  secret  reasons  for  his  conduct  that  are  impenetrable; 
**  and  though  he  appears  unjust  and  barbarous,  yet  we  must 
**  believe  the  contrary,  because  what  is  injustice,  crime,  cru-^ 
<*  elty,  and  the  blackest  malice  in  us,  is  in  him  justice,  mercy, 
**  and  sovereign  goodness.''  —  <  Thus  the  incredulous  free* 
'  thinkers,  the  judaizing  Christians,  and  the  fantalistio  doctors^ 

*  have  disfigured  and  dishonoured  the  sublime  mysteries  of  our 

*  holy  faith ;  thus  they  have  confounded  the  nature  of  good 

*  and  evil ;  transformed  the  most  monstrous  passions  into  di- 

*  vine  attributes,  and  surpassed  the  pagans  in  blasphemy,  by 
'  ascribing  to  the  Eternal  Nature,  as  perfections,  what  makes 
'  the  most  horrid  crimes  amongst  men.     The  grosser  pagans 

*  contented  themselves  with  divinizing  lust,  incest,  and  adul- 

*  tery ;  but  the  predestinarian  doctors  have  divinized  cruelty, 
'  wrath,  fury,  vengeance,  and  all  the  blackest  vices.'  See  the 
Chevalier  Ramsay's  philosophical  principles  of  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion.  Part  II.  p.  401. 

The  same  author  asserts,  in  other  places,  that  the  Arminian 
and  Molinist  schemes  serve  very  little  to  mend  the  matter  i  And 
having  thus  thrown  himself  out  of  all  received  sects  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  is  obliged  to  advance  a  system  of  his  own,  which  is 
a  kind  of  Origenisniy  aad  supposes  the  pre*exi8tence  of  the  souls 
both  of  men  and  beasts,  and  the  etehaal  salvation  and  conver- 
sion of  all  men,  beasts,  and  devils.  But  this  notion,  being  quite 
peculiar  to  himself,  we  need  not  treat  of;  1  thought  the  opi- 
nions of  this  ingenious  author  very  curious  ;  but  I  pretend  not 
tB  warrant  the  justness  of  them. 


« 
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A 

Abasement,  not  the  natural  consequence  of  polytheism,  ii.  422« 

Abstraction,  what,  Ii.  467,  Note  (l^*) 

Absurdity,  not  always  the  greatest  in  polyth^sm,  U.  424. 

■  '     greedily  coveted  by  popular  religions,  ii.  425, 

Acheaus,  employed  force  in  forming  their  league,  U  452« 

-  their  number,  i.  423. 
Addison  quoted,  i.  88,  188.  ii.  175. 
JSschines  quoted,  i.  521,  419. 

jSschines  Socraticus  quoted,  ii*  357.  ' 

iEtolians,  their  number,  i.  423. 

Agathocles,  the  tyrant,  his  cruelty,  i.  401,  530,  JShte  (CC) 
Agreeableness,  a  source  of  merit,  ii.  286. 
— — — —  to  ourselves^  ibid*  Sec, 
'■  to  others,  ii,  2d7,  &c  ■  ^ 

Agriculture,  how  best  encouraged,  1.  256,  257,  410. 
Alcoran,  its  ethics,  i.  223. 

Alexander  the  impostor  of  Liicutn,  his  artifice,  ii.  120. 
Alexander  the  Great,  his  saying  tp  Parmenio^  ii.  288. 

■  his  toleration,  ii.  421. 

his  emulation  of  Bacchus,  ii.  423. 

Alexandria,  its  size  and  number  of  its  inhabitants,  i.  427« 
Allegiance,  its  obligation,  whence,  i.  460.  ii  242. 
Allegory  has  naturally  place  in  polytheism,  ii.  404. 
Anacreon  quoted,  ii  372. 

Analogies,  and  sometimes  slight,  have  influence  in  jurisprudence,  ii  234^ 
546. 

Anaxagoras,  the  first  theist,  and  the  first  accused  of  atheismi  ii  48t 
Note  {ZZ,) 
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Andllarioli,  wh&t.  ii.  496,  yiUe  {XX.) 

Angds*  modern,  equivalent  to  the  deities  of  the  philosoplMr3»  ii.  402. 

Animalfli  their  reason,  ii.  105,  &c. 

Andoch,  its  sise,  L  427. 

Astipater,  the  Cyreniac,  his  saying,  u  172. 

Appian  Alexaodriuus  quoted,  i.  328,  369,  389,  394, 398, 400, 404, 415, 

438.  ii.  364. 
Amobius  quoted,  iL  400,  407. 
Ariosto,  his  character,  i.  826,  quoted,  84. 
Aristides  the  sophist  quoted,  i.  534,  Note  (KK*) 
Aristocracy,  Polish,  Venetian,  in  what  respects  different,  t  14,  I5> 
Aristopfaanes  not  impious  according  to  the  ideas  of  antiquity,  ii.  399. 

■■  quoted,  i.  384* 
Aristotle  quoted,  L  208,  384,  481,  430,  u.  354,  486,  N&te  (TT.) 
Armstrong,  J>Wt  quoted,  ii.  S58. 
ArriKi  quoted,  L  1 24,  346,  407.  iL  481,  434. 
Atheum,  whether  possible,  iL  150. 
Athenseus  quoted,  L  418,  419,  431. 
Athens,  L  89,  253,  321,  403,  417,  418,  420,  451. 
Athenians,  on  what  they  chiefly  Talued'themaeWes^  n»  895. 
Athenian  man  of  merit,  iL  359,  Ac. 
Augustine  (Saint)  his  dogmatism,  ii.  432. 
Augustus,  his  impiety  milled  with  superstitioa,  iL  400. 
>^— — —  his  superstition,  iL  433. 
.  hu  age  compared  with  that  of  CamiHus,  i.  354. 

Aunoy,  Madame,  quoted,  L  183. 

Aurelius,  Blarcus,  his  theism,  iL  404,  his  superstition,  436. 
Austria,  house  o£|  causes  of  its  decay,  L  336. 
Authority  of  teachers  useful,  L  1 15. 

B 

Bj^on,  quoted,  L  50,  85,  804,  862,  ii.  130,  855,  4ia 

Balance  of  power,  L  30^  331,  &c«^Of  trade^  i.  307,  &c.— Of  proper^, 

L  SO,  42. 
Bfmks  and  paper-credit,  whether  advantageous,  {.  S8l,  317. 
Barbarity,  an  attribute  of  the  Deity  in  popular  religions,  ii  465. 
Bartoli's  pUms  of  ancient  buildings,  L  485. 
Bayle,  quoted,  iL  423,  466. 
Beauty,  why  the  object  of  pride,  Ii.  180. 
Belief  what,  u.  49,  ^c. 
Bellarmine,  Cardinal,  his  saying,  ii.  '483. 
Bentvolence,  L  79.  disinterested  zeal,  ii.  833,  Ac.  its  kln^  384.  •  "Wm 

tue,  214.  from  its  utility,  817.  from  its  agreeableness,  893. 
Boieley,  Dr,  a  real  sceptic,  ii.  466,  Note  (N.)  quoted,  L  804. 
Berne,  canton  oi^  its  treasure,  L  322« 
Bentivoglio  quoted,  i.  805. 
Boccace  quoted;  L  174. 
Beiieau  quoted,  ii.  289. 
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Bolingbfoke  quoted,  L  24,  40. 
BoulanvUIiers  quoted,  !.  543.  ii.  413; 
Bnsidas,  his  saying,  ii.  423. 
Bmnioy,  Pefe^  quoted,  iL  399. 

C 

CiBSAK  quoted,  i.  394,  437,  438,  520,  NfOe  (K.)  li.  399.  408. 

his  account  of  the  number  slaughtered  in  hia  wan,  i.  532,  NoKt 

(FF.) 
Cambyses,  his  extraragance^  ii.  427. 
Capitolinus  quoted,  i.  484. 

Caprioeraii  attributa  of  the  IMty  in  popwUr  religioBflK  ii.  432, 
Carlisle,  Earl,  of,  quoted,  i.  26. 
Cartes,  Des,  quoted,  i.  239.  ii  456,  Note  (D.) 
Carthage,  its  size  and  number  of  Its  inhabitants^  i.  430. 
Carthaginians,  their  human  sacrifices,  ii.  487,  Note  (JBBB.) 
Catholics,  Roman,  genius  of  their  religion,  i*  72« 

■  led  into  absurdities,  ii.  4.98« 
Cato  de  Re  Rustica,  quoted^  i.  387. . 

Cato  of  Utica,  his  speech  to  Ciftsar,  i.  269. 

Cause  and  effect,  its  ideas,  whence,  ii.  24,  &c    Its  definition,  77, 459| 

Note  (G.) 
Causes,  moral,  how  far  they  ooutribute  to  nati«nal  characters,  i*  I94t* 

■  physical,  how  far,  i  20J. 

Causation,  a  reason  of  association,  iL  22,  51,  4ec. 

Cavalier  party,  i.  63, 

Cerrantes,  his  merit,  u  188,  quoted,  23a 

Chance,  what,  ii.  57.     Its  influence  in  society,  lil« 

Characters,  national,  i.  195,  &c. 

Charles  XI  I*  of  Sweden,  his  character,  ii.  295. 

Chastity,  its  merit,  whence^  ii.  244. 

Cheerfulness,  its  merit,  whence,  ii<  286. 

China,  its  excellence  and  defects,  i.  U5« 

Christian  religion  founded  in  faith,  not  in  reason,  ii.  131. 

Cicero  quoted,  i.  17,  87,  94,  98,  171»  34U  880, 400^  408, 417, 42O»430, 

522,  Note  (O^  iL  52,  215,  21^,  354^  379,  431. 
City,  reasons  which  limit  the  greatness  of  evevy  city,  L  4Sa 
Cleanliness,  its  merit,  whence,  iL  30fT. 
Clergy,  why  no  friends  to  liberty,  i.  59.  4r 

Cold,  greater  in  ancient  times,  L  431,^32. 
Colonesi  and  Orsini,  parties  in  modtrn  Bpmcb  L  SI* 
ColumeUa  quoted,  L  305,  383,  388,  389^  434,  439,  525,  Note<T.}  . 
Comitia  centuriata  et  tributa,  their  different  powers,  i  367. 
Commerce^  its  advantages,  L  252.    Fore^n,  ils«dsaQ4ag<3a,  259,  26#. 
Commonwealth,  perfect  idea  of  it,  L  49% 
Companionable  qualities,  iL  298,  &c. 

Comparison,  its  effect,  L  74.  necessary  |o  forming  the  taste^  234t 
Compte,  Fere  le,  quoted)  iL  398. 
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Cond^,  Prince  oC  »  a*y»ng  of  his,,  i.  US. 

Confucius,  his  disciples  deists,  i.  71. 

Concreve,  hi*  diaracter,  i.  190. 

Conjunction  freqnent.  constant,  the  only  circumrtance  ftom  whick  w 

know  cause  and  effect,  u.  70,  77,  &c. 
Connection,  necessary,  our  idea  of  it,  ii.  60,  .^  c. 
Constantine,  Emperor,  his  innovation,  i.  343. 
Constitution,  British,  i.  24,  47,  &c. 
Contiguity,  a  reason  of  associauon,  u.  20,  49. 

Contract,  original,  i.  442,  &c. 

Conventions,  whether  the  source  of  just.ce.i^S44&^ 

Conviction,  strongest,  but  not  more  geneial.  m  theism,  u.  427,  42B. 

Com  distributed  in  Rome,  i  425,  426. 

Comeille,  his  character,  i.  1 90. 

Corpus  juris  dvilis  quoted,  i.  385.  527.  Nate  (¥.) 

Courage,  how  far  national,  i.  206. 

. ^  its  merit,  whence,  ii.  290. 

Country  party,  i  26,  59,  66. 

Sror'flrmation  of  the  world  enters  not  into  the  primitive  reUgio*, 

i.  ^65> 
r^^i*  nuhlic  its  abuses,  i.  246,  S47,  «c. 

S^ri^t^t  nn^  i  206.  346,  538,  Kote  (NN.)  iiMOO,  407. 
Custom  or  habit  tiie  source  of  experimental  reasoning,  ii.  46. 

.  the  great  guide  of  life,  ii.  44. 

Customs,  some  remarkable  ones,  i.  363,  &c. 
Cyrus  boasts  of  his  drunkenness.  L  208. 

D 
l>;rius  Hystaspesreconlshb  ability  in  drinking  on  hi.  tomb.8tOBe,L209. 

Patames,  tiie  only  barbarian,  a  general,  i.  27 1. 

Decency,  its  merit,  whence,  u.  303. 

Debt,  public,  its  advantages,  i.  349. 

_  its  disadvantages,  i.  350,  351. 

Deists  united  vritii  tiie  independents,  I  72. 

T>oliriu*v  of  oassion,  how  hurtfiil,  i.  5,  &c. 

^  rf  J^C'  «lv«.t.geo»..  i  3,  4,  5.  wh.t  it  is.  m  wb«ee  X. 

^4.  394.  408,  4S0.  530,  Note  (CC.)  53J,  iVite  (HH.) 

Desire,  .version,  ii.  184. 

Diodorus  Sculus,  his  character,  i.  538,  Note  (BE.) 

superstitious  yet  not  a  theist,  m  401 . 

III____  quoted,  i.  air,  254,  321,  »3S,  395,  39C,  899,401. 

402.  404.  406.  «7.  409.  413,  4,6    418.  422.  4^.  427    43^  437. 

443.511.  A1.*e(  A.)  514,^Me(D.)    SiO,  Note  (Q.Q.)  n.illi.S^, 

S99,  400.  446,  447. 


Biqgen^  Jffii[^m»  qSWited,  L  413,  iL  407. 

IMogenes,  tiie  Cynic,  fab  character,  iL  378,  379* 

Dion  Cassius  quoted,  i  304* 

Dionysius  Halycamasssus  quf»l^  -ISTy  iSl^l^  jy«&p  (I.)  ^,  425,  li«  3%4> 

40J. 
Dionysius  the  tyray:^  ^s  ix|9a»f9N|%  i.  40|. 
_— *——  his  anny,  i.  254,  4),6« 
Disci^on,  its  merit,  whenqr,  i^.  .^93. 
Division  of  property,  usq^  i,  i59j5, 
Domestic  situation  of  ancients  and  moder^w,  p.  ^77,  ^7^« 

Dorians  a^d  |o.Q|a|i%  I*  ^'OS*.  ■^ 
Drydenquoted,  i.  196,  iL^^,     .      .      ,       . 

Dubos,  Abb6,  quoted,  L  212,  313,431,  44(i 

Eclectics,  a  sect,  i.  1 16.  f 

Egy{>tians,  why  persecutors,  ii.  420. 

Egyptian  religion,  a  difficulty  in  it,  il«  43t.  .  .  „ 

and  Jeirish  resfsmUIng  it,  u.  488.  ^o^tf  (PqCj 

Elizabeth,  Q^ieen,  whether  her  tmtmt^AmomM  \»  W^9^ Ux^ ^?9f 
Eloquence,  i.  91,  && 

Empires,  great,  destructive,  i.  3S8.  . .       .  > 

Energy,  its  idea,  ii.  64,  65. 
English^  their  national  charaetAr,  Jwjiwceb  i  SOI. 
Enthusiasm,  defended  an4  evpUJi^-  it-  07»  to 
Envy,  whence,  ii.  192.  ' 

Epaminondas,  his  ichai«qirtrr».y.  477.  MOe  {G&i 
SpicCetuB,  jhia  idea  of  virtue,  iL.Q&Sf  b&  superstilioii,  iL  437* 
EpicmsM,  his  apoUgy,  ii.  135,  &c^ 
..    I  ■    ji1i<iyh»loqfcaiimadf<oyhitaiopliy,ai4D9. 
Epicurean,  i.  131. 

Ergastula,  very  frequent  ancteoily,  i-  879:  ■ 
Euclid  treats  not  of  the  beauty  of  the  dvelii,  i.  .UttU 
Euripides  quoted,  ii.  372,  395. 
Europe,  its  advantages  from  its  sitiiatimi^  i.  115. 
Evidence,  natural  and  moral,  of  the  same  ktod,  iL  904 
Exchange  helps  to  keep  the  ba]ance.ol«r«deb  i  811. 
Exchange,  difficult  to  know  whether  for  or  against  a  iiation«  m|k> 
Exiles  in  Greece,  how  numerooa,  i.  401.  V 

Experience,  source  of  all  our  reasdaing  with  regard  to  Act,  H.^  StCi 
— '  why  we  reason  from  experience,!!.  81« 

'  •  often  the  same  with  what  we  call  reasoa,  it  454^  ii^>(&) 
Exposing  children,  i.  391,  approved  by  Seneca,  ibid* 

F         # 

iPact,  matters  of,  one  object  of  reaaon,  it  28. 
Factions^  violent  avd  bloody,  sm^ng  dhe  aiieieiit8,'L  999. 
VOL.  II.  2  K 
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Faiiie%  mod0ni»  equiTdent  to  ffae  Tulgar  MSh  of  valiqiihy,  tL  99t. 

IVune»  ivhy  dedred,  E  189. 

Fendoiiv  his  ethiob  i  SS8. 

Flattery,  its  infliifince  in-  retigioBy  U,  410. 

Flonu  quoted,  L  190. 

Fhn  and  refiuz  of  theism  and  polyllrtiau,  8. 417,  fte^ 

Fontaine,  la»  quoted,  ii.  S76. 

Fontenelle^  censure  of  his  pastorals,  i  I9a 

.     quoted,  i  6,  179,  SIS,  if.  SS7,  899* 
Frencliman  of  nen^  n.  S66« 

—— dieir  tet  question  with  regard  to  a  fltnnger,  &  998« ' 
Fr^osi  and  Adomi,  parties  of  Genoa,  L  51. 
Fhigality,  its  merit,  whence,  ii  873. 
Funding,  tiie  dangerous  tendency  of,  i  548, 


GAUJJiTETof  ciTility,  i  IS4. 

■  of  intrigues,  ii.  37G. 

Gamesters  and  sailors  why  supendtioufe,  ii.  394*  ^ 

Gaul,  mnnher  of  its  inhabitants,  u  437. 

Gee^  Mr  quoted,  i  308. 

General  rules,  their  influence,  ii.  1 90,  S44. 

Genoa,  its  government  and  bank,  i  21. 

Getes,  immortal,  their  fiuth,  ii.  097,  415. 

Golden  age  not  susceptible  of  Justice,  IL  237. 

Good  sense,  how  ftr  essential  to  taste^  i.  836. 

Georgius  Leontinus,  his  eloquence,  I.  514.  Nbie  (IX) 

Government,  origin  6£,  u  38.  Perpetual  struggle  between  audioffity  and 
liberty  in  aU  governments,  SS,  Violent  innovations  dangeioas  to  g»- 
Tcmment,  456.  Sometimes  prove  happy  in  the  issue^  Instanced  in  tiie 
reign  of  HeiAry  VIII.  and  Charles  I.  ibid. 

Greece,  its  advantages  from  its  shqatioa,  i  116. 

^...i.-.*  its  whole  miiitary  force,  i.  485. 
.  numbers  of  its  inhabitants,  i.  435. 

Giotius  quoted,  ii.  481,  Note  (FPO 

Guelf  and  GhibelKne  parties,  i  58.. 

Gnicdardin  quoted,  i  270  Ji.  356.' 
VaBa,i60. 
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H 

Ha&bouik,  Pere,  quoted,  K  536. 
Harrington,  his  Oceana  censioed,  i  49S. 

■  I  quoted,  i.  48,  85, 493. 
Heliogabalus,  a  conic  ston^  ii.  407. 
Henry  IV.  of  Fiance,  his'ftaracter,  ii  894, 

■  a  saying  of  his,  i  585,  J^ofe  (S.) 
Henry  IV.  and  VII.  of  England,  their  title^  i  452« 
Helvetia,  its  inhabitanto^  L  438. 
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Hcfeditaiy  right,  haw  importiint,  U  481. 

Heresy,  appellation  o^  rests  oommooly  on  the  aide  of  rtMon^  exampies^ 

426. 
Hero-worship,  ii.  404.  ^         .        •   , 

Herodian  quoted,  i  428,  436,  464.  ii.  407.  i     ' 

Herodotus  quoted,  t  407,  41«i  4^;.ii  Siai,  .3^9,  4pO,  4i6,  427,  441, 

444.  . 

Her&a,  goddess  Of  the  Saxons,  ii.  405.  .  . 

Hesiod,  not  a  theist  properly  speaking,  ii.  400, 
—— inconsistency  in  his  theology,  ii  413. 

quoted,  i.  386,  U.  40JU  .405.  44{J,  436,  Nate  (Y Y.) 

Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  his  policy,  i,  35^.  ,     ^ 

Hirtius  quoted,  i.  400. 

Homer,  his  character,  i  2^^*  lf,h  e|bics,.i.  223,  ii.  291.  XncoQStatency 

of  his  theology,  ii.  413.  quoted,  ii.  399,  406>  413* 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  canonical  b$»oks  of  ancient  Paganism,  iL  400* 
Honesty  the  best  pplicy,  ii.  320.  •  »    - 

Hope  and  fear  defended,  ii.  1 69,  1 7a 
Horace  quoted.  84.  108,  121,  127, 189*  243, 383, 432,  539,  Note  (00.) 

a  174,  256,  357,  372,  430. 
HoUit,  its  signification  in  old  Latin,  i.  522,  iVo|e  (O.) 
Human  life,  general  idea  of  il^  it  176.    . 
■  nature,  its  dignity,  i  73. 

Humility,  its  causes,  ii  177»      >  ; 

Husbandmen,  what  proportion  they  bear  to  nunufacturers,  U  252* 
Hutchinson,  Mr,  quoted,  i  357. 
Hyde  de  religic^i^  veterum  Fersfrum  quoted,  ii  415,  421« 

,     .      .     i,     .  . 

Jamsknis!C%  their  genius,  i  72.  ii  463,  4^4. 

Jce,  reports  of  it  not  credibly  to  an, Indian,  ii  1 14, 

Ideas,  their  association,  ii  21,  &c.  ^.  i 

*——  their  origin,  ii.  15,  &c.  .  , 

Idolatry,  its  origin  from  polytheism,  ii  405*     - 

Jesuits,  their  refinements,  ii.  471. 

Jews,  their  national  character,  whence,  ii.  488,  Nct«  (QCO)    . 
'      reason  of  their  insurrection,  ii  432. 

Jewish  religion  and  Egyptian  resembling,  ii  488,  N<ft9  (CCC) 

Ignorance  of  causes  the  origin  of  polytheism,  ii  390. . 

Immaculate  conception,  a  populyr  opinion,  ii  412. 

Immortality  of  the  soul,  on  what  founded,  ii.  1 43. 

Impiety  of  popular  religions,  ii..4d9. 
,  Impressions,  what,  ii.  16. 

Impotence  and  barrenness,  ii  281* 

Incest,  whence  its  crime,  ii«  245.  . 

Independents,  their  genins,  i  69. 

Indians  justiy  incredulous  jwith  regard  to  ioe^  ii«  ^14< 

Industijr,  its  merit,  whence,  ii  273. 
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Inatnidioiia  \a  membei%  L  51. 

iDlcNi^  priviile^  liowfiurlhelbviidatMMof  gOTcniiiMn^iS7.pBb]MviS» 

Interest^  its  lownefls,  whence^  i.  293,  oseful,  301. 

Jolmson,  Ben,  hii  character,  i.  528,  Note  (Z.) 

lonians  and  Doriaiifl,  tribes  of  Greeks  L  907. 

JflMphua  quoted*  i.  538,  Note  (NN.)  54Q,  Note  (QCt) 

Jqjr,  grief,  explained,  ii.  169* 

Iphicratei^  a  saying  of  his,  ii,  301. 

Isocrates  quoted,  i  384, 408,  409. 

Irish,  their  idea  of  merit,  u.  291. 

Italians,  cause  of  their  efoninacj,  i.  872. 

Italy,  ancient  and  modem,  number  of  itsiahafakmi^  i  489. 

Julian  quoted,  i.  415. 

Josciee^  source  of  its  merit,  vL  888,  farther  exphanod,  84K 

Justin  quoted,  L  424,  439. 

Justinian  quoted,  i.  128. 

Juvenal  quoted,  i.  1 22,  205,  S89,  440,  ii.  815,  438* 


liAicmnxus  quoted,  1  412. 

Iaws  of  the  twetre  Jtables^  i  1 90. 

Laws  of  justice,  whence  deriTed,ii«  831* 

-^— -  of  nature,  ii.  242. 

liOuis  XIV.  numbers  of  his  armies,  i»  870. 

Liberty  and  neoessitj  a  tBqmte  of  words,  it  81* 

Liberty,  dril,  its  advantages,  i  81,  &c.  1 II. 

Liberty  of  the  press,  ^i^y  peeidiar  to  Gtesct  Britain,  !•  8,  &e. 

Lipsius,  Justus,  quoted,  i»386. 

Livy,  a  sincere  religionist,  iL  436,  quoted  i.  82,  52,  200,  854,  328,  334, 

394,  402,  ii.  355,  437,  444» 
Locke,  Mr,  quoted,  i  84, 465,  S,  56, 64, 17«,  453,  Note  ( A.)r456,  Note 

(D.) 
Longinus  quoted,  i  94,  98,  ii.  288,  S99» 
Louvestein  party  in  Holland,  t  60. 
Lore  and  hatred,  whence  derlyed,  ii.  191. 
Lucan  quoted,  i.  889.. 
Lucian  quoted,  i  173,  t^'^^  Note  <Z.)  593,  Note  (RIL)  9.  f  8],  133, 

878,  364,  399,  437,  441, 443. 
Lucretius,  his  character,  i  !96.^oted  iL  126,  406. 
Luxury,  its  different  senses  i.  ^865,  Its  adnmtsges,  867,  ^^  its  disad* 

vantages,  276,  277. 
Luxurious  ages  most  happy,  L  866, 869,  most  virtuous,  Qnd* 
Lysias,  genius  of  his  etoqueac^  i.  101,  quoted  1. 400, 401, 408,  414, 4t7« 

420.  iL  374. 

M 

Machxavbx,  his  reikcfions  on  Christiiiiiity,  &  4S3»  quoted  L 19,  20, 1^ 
842, 494^  iL  273,  423. 
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Magians»  their  faithy  ii.  415. 

MaiHet,  Menneur,  hk  occoont  of  Egy^  ^pMledt  i.  S90, 4S5. 

Malebranche  quoted,  ii.  456,  Nbie  (D.)  469^  Nate  (T.) 

Malice,  wfaenoe  H  if  derit«d,  ii  191. 

MandeviUe,  Dr,  quoted,  L  277. 

Mamlius  quoted,  &  S99. 

Maiceilintts,  Ammianus,  quoted,  i.  598,  JVbf?  (NN.) 

Martial  quoted,  I  383,  389,  440,  ii.  48^  NiOe  (XX.)' 

Mary,  Vii^n,  became  a  deity  among  the  Catholics,  iL  412. 

Massacres,  ancient,  enumerated  fron^  Diodorus  Siculus,  i.  529,  Note  (BBg 

Mathematics,  their  foundation,  ii.  467,  Note  (P.)  their  advantages!  60. 

Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  his  saying,  ii.  300. 

Melon,  Monsieur,  quoted,  i.  252,  524,  Note  (Q.) 

Memory,  its  merit,  whence  derived,  iL  877. 

Menander  quoted,  i.  517,  Note  (H.) 

Merit,  personal,  how  the  object  of  pride,  iL  178i» 

•— —  delineated,  ii.  905,  &c. 

Metaphysics,  what,  ii.  7,  8. 

Mine,  thine,  ii.  234. 

Miracles,  on  what  their  evidence  is  fbunded,  il.  109. 

defined,  iL  114,  one  mentioned  by  De  Reti,  125. 

Mixture  of  ailbctions,  iL  175. 

Modesty,  whence  its  merit,  ii.  297. 

Moliere,  L  129. 

Molinists,  their  genius,  i.  72,  iL  469. 

Monarchy,  elective,  hereditary,  whidi  preferable,  L  ll»« 

Monarchy  and  republic,  their  advantages  and  disadvantages  with  tegu^ 

to  the  arts,  L  118,  &c« 
Money,  its  continued  increase  adviantageoiu,  L  282* 
— —  its  diffusion  advantageous,  i.  286. 
Montaigne  quoted,  ii,  255. 

Montesquieu  quoted,  L  375,  440,  ii.,469.  Note  {T.) 
Monumentum  Ancyrianum  quoted,  L  420. 
Morals,  th^r  standard,  L  222. 
—  not  fluctuating,  ii.  368. 
Morality  hurt  by  popular  religions,  it.  428. 
Moral  causes  have  chief  influence  on  populousness^  i.  376. 
Muscovites,  their  mamien,  L  1S6.  ^ 

N 
Natuks,  state  of,  described,  iL  227.  imaginary,  487,  Note  (a) 
Natural,  in  what  sense  justice  is  naturai,  ii,  481,  Note  (QQ^) 
Navigation,  ancient,  how  imperfect,  ii  421. 
Necessity,  its  definition,  ii.  82.  99. 
Negroes,  their  character,  L  521.  Note  (M.) 
Nepos,  Cornelius,  L  384. 
Ken  and  fiiandu,  paitiM  in  Jloreiice^  L  51. 


fair  xHMz. 

llewtOB,  fiBr  Isaae,  his  rale  of  phiUxflplikiiifi^  li  941  • 

l^ewtoo,  LQCke»  daritt^  AHans  and  Sooniuik  ii.  488,  Kote  (DDD.) 

Kiof^  St  became  a  deity  among  tiie  Mnsoovitem  fi.  413. 

Kisua,  or  strong  endeavoor,  not  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  power,  ifer  458- 

Koie(a) 
l^ortbem  iMlionfl^  their  swaraM  no  proof  of  popidouspes^  i-  4a&. 
Ifiunitianus)  Claudiua  Rotilius,  hb  contenqpl  of  th«  Jewiab,  and  coue- 

aequently  of  the  Cbiiskianyeligian,  iL  432. 

a 

09iDiBN(;a,  iiassiT^  i..467,  && 
Obligation,  interested,  to  virtue^  iL51^ 
''Olympiodorus  quoted,  L  537* 
Opinion,  the  real  foundation  oC  gpwenmmif  i»  87«. 
Orange,  fiunily  of,  their  partisans,  k  60* 
Oratoribus,  Dialog,  de,  quoted,  u  205. 
Ostracism  of  Athens,  Petalysm  of  Sjjracuse^  i.  33s^ 
Ovid  quoted,  I  399,  401, 443 ,  107,  1 2h  379.  438|  484 

P 

FAnmas,  modem,  unhappy  in  their  ffulgeptSi  !•  22Q% 

Paper  credit  and  banks,  whether  advantagsou8»  i.  281,  Slj^ 

Paris,  L'Abbe  de,  his  miracles,  ii.  465. 

Parliament,  how  far  it  should  be  independent,  i.  97,  &^ 

Pamell,  Dr,  his  character  as  a  writer,  i*  1^^ 

Parties  in  general,  L  50.  real,  53,  54. 

■.  of  Great  Britain,  i.  58,  &<^ 

Pascal,  his  character,  ii.  378,  qui>ted,  465. 

Passions,  thdr  kinds,  ii.  169.  their  objections  and  causes,  177^ 

Paterculus  quoted,  L  322,  415,  339. 

Pathetic  and  sublime,  ii.  296. 

Pausanius  quoted,  i.  423*  ^      ^ 

Pay,  proportion  between  officers  and  spldiers  anciently,  i.  394. 

Pericles,  his  eloquence,  i.  IDS. 

peripatetics,  their  mediums,  ii.  269. 

Persecution,  whence  derived,,!.  55.  naturaUy  attends  the  principle  oC 
unity  of  Go4,  ii.  420. 

Persia,  ancient,  whether  possessed  of  an  aristocracy,  i.  511. 

personify,  natural  to,  and  the  origin  9f  polytheispi,  ii^393. 

Petrarch  quoted,  t.  246. 

Petronius,  i.  383,  433,  ii.  372. 

Phsdrus  quoted,  ii.  490.  Kote  (X.) 

Philip  of  Macedon,  his  character  in  Demosthenes,  ii.  290. 

.  his  o<icuxiation  in  the  infernal,  re^^ions,  i.  17Sk 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  i.  88. 

philosophy,  the  two  kinds  of  it,  the  obvious  and  abstruse,  ii.  3. 

physical  causes,  their  small  in^uehoe  on  sopulQ^sit^iip,  i*  874« 
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Pindar,  hisscholiast  quoted,  L  133. 

FUto  quoted,  i.  82, 346,  417,  466,  u,357»  37Q,  338, 469,  Note  (S,)  47$» 

Note  (X.)  486,  Note  (ZZ.) 
l^tonistii  150. 
Plautus  quoted,  i.  419. 
Binjr  the  £]d«r  quoted,  L  126,  317,  S92,  32S.  388,  428,  490^  ^13, 

Note  (C.)  529.  Note  ( AA.)  535.  Note  (LL.)  &  369,  433,  486,  Note 

(YY.)  487,  Note  (AAA). 

^        a  passage  of  his  examined,  L  535. 


Younger,  his  house,  i*  425.  quoted,  L  126,  805,  ii  403. 


Plutarch  quoted,  i.  122,  123,  170,  172,  199,  209,  282,  807,  346,  366,' 
379,  385,  389,  391,  395,  398,  401,  406,  j4l5,  417»421,  438,  443|, 
ii.  214,  263,  282,  366,  404,  420,  424,  441,  442. 

a  passage  of  his  ezaiained,  i.  440. 

Politeness,  ii^enc^  ita  merit,  ii.  297, 

Politics,  a  science,  i  12,  &e. 

Political  customs  of  ancients  and  modems  compared,  i.396. 

Pollia  and  Faplria,  Roman  tabes,  tdeir  animosity,  i.  51. 

Polybius  quoted,  I  18,  122,  291,  821,-384,  S85,  394,  414,  423,  43S, 
435,  441,  452,  512.  Note  (B.)  522.  Note  (O.)  ii.  256,  276, 353,  35fll 

Polygamy,  its  disadvantages,  i.  178. 

Polytheism, .the  primitive  religion,  ii  884.  its  origin,  404, 

Pompey,  his  superstition,  iL  4S3. 

Pope,  Mr,  his  character,  i.  i90.  quoted,  12,  171,  186,  508« 

Power,  iifhatiu  idea,  ii  63, 457.  Note  (£.) 

pK^cti<;e,  how  useful  to  taste,  L  233. 

Prgudice^  how  hurtful  to  taste,  i.  235. 

Pr^byterlans,  their  chanctei^  i«  61,  70. 

Presence,  real,  ii  4^. 

Pressing  seamen,  i  371. 

P^est,  his  character,  i  195. 

Priests,  their  origin,  i  68.] 

Prior,  Mr,  quoted,  i.  133. 

Pride,  whence  it  ari8es,.ii  177. 

Probability,  what,  ii  56,  111. 

Promise,  what,  and  whence  its  obligation,  i  448. 
■  not  the  origin  of  government^  ibid*  - 

Proof,  what, ii  56.  111. 

Property,  its  equality  impracticable,  ii.  232.  defended,  235. 

— — -  why  the  source  of  pride,  ii.  184. 

Protestant  succession,  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  i  481. 

Providence,  particular,  on  what  founded,  ii  143. 

Ptovinces,  under  what  government  most  oppressed,  i  16. 

Pjrrrhus,  his  sayix^of  the  Romans,  i  271. 


CtaAKKB%  their  cfaaMcter,  i  T1. 
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Quintillan  quoted,  i.  87,  98,  193.  u.  267,  901,  436* 


Raciiix,  his  character,  i.  190.  quoted,  245,  iL  465. 

Ramsay,  Chevalier,  quoted,  iL  490. 

BcasoD^  wfaefi  it  iaflaences  aetkin,  only  ft  cooler  piaiioii»  L  447. 

I  how  Ur  the  tource  of  morals,  ii.  208. 

■  and  taste,  their  boundaries,  i  224. 
— — —  more  precarious  than  tasle^  i*  239.  • 
Reasons  of  state,  i.  243. 

Refinemettt,  In  what  respect  useful,  i*  291. 
Eegnard  his  voyage  to  Lapland,  quoted^  ii.  398. 
Relations  of  ideas,  one  object  of  reason,  ik  23. 
.  Religion,  two  principal  questions  with  i^ard  to  i%  iU  383. 

■  ■    its  first  principles,  not  primary  but  secondary,  ii.  386. 

Resemblance,  a  source  of  association,  ii.  22.  50. 

Retz,  Cardinal  de,  quoted,  i*  502.  ii.  1234 

Revolution  in  1688^  no  contract  of  promiiOb  i.  451.  % 

Rhamadan  of  die  Turks,  iL  445. 

Rhodes,  number  of  its  inhabitants,  i.  422. 

Riches,  why  the  object  of  pride  or  esteem,  ii.  184,  282« 

Rochefoucault  quoted,  iL  209,  484,  Noto(Sflk} 

Rome,  I  51,  87,  83,  192. 

■'      ancient,  its  site  and  ntunber  of  inbabitanta,  i  427. 
"  name  of  its  tutelar  ddty  concealed,  iL  487.  Nota  (AAA«) 

Romans,  when  most  corrupt,  i.  21.  anciently  {Mrates,  i.  S2U*  tbeir  fo* 

vernment  under  the  empire  not  burdensome^  u  280i 
Roman  empire,  v^ether  advantageous  i  44a 
Roundhead  party,  L  65, 
Rousseau  quoted,  i,  120. 

Rowe,  Mr.  his  tragedy  censured,  L  219. 

S 
SADnxR  contains  little  morality,  ii.  444. 
Bailee,  Prince  of,  bis  saying  of  de  Ruyter,  iL  429. 
fiallust  quoted,  L  87,  121,  272,  400^  426.  iL  281,  852,  438,  447. 
Saint  £vremond*s  character  of  Tuienne,  iL  873. 
'  quoted,  iL  288. 

Sannazarius,  censure  of  his  pastorals,  ii.  ^9. 
Scapulaire,  what,  iL  415. 
Scepticism,  u.  23,  41.  excessive,  151,  &c.  moderate,  152.  with  fegnd  to 

the  senses,  153.  with  regard  to  reason,  157.  religioua^  iL  483. 
Sceptic,  the,  L  1 54. 
Sciences,  their  division,  iL  165. 
Scholastic  religion,  its  usual  absurdity,  iL  425. 
Scriptures,  holy,  quoted,  iL  223, 355. 
Scriptural  and  traditional  religiona  compared,  iu  435. 
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Selfish  and  social,  not  opposite,  ii.  319. 
Self-love  not  th6  foundation  of  moral  sentiment,  ii.  3&9» 
Seneca  quoted,  i.  380,  387,  391.  ii.  340,  $57,  400, 
Seneca  the  elder  quoted,  i.  391. 
Sentiment,  how  far  the  source  of  moralfl,  ii.  207»  823. 
fiextus  Empirieus  quoted,  i.  3»t.  iL  SI  8,  459,  4:72.  Note  (X.> 
Shaftesbury,  Lord,  quoted,  i  83,  124, 367, 
Shakespeare,  his  artifice  in  Olhello,  i.  216,  quoted,  ii.  287. 
Simplicity  in  writing,  i.  188. 
Slavery  prejudicial  to  populousness,  i.  380. 
■  to  humanity,  i.S79. 

Sneezing,  God  of,  iL  486,  JVbte  (YY.) 
Socrates,  his  character,  ii.  292. 
-  Soil,  very  fertile,  no  advantage,  i.  283. 
Soldier,  his  character,  i  195. 

Soldiers,  what  proportion  ib^  commonly  bear  to  the  people,  U  ItTS^ 
Sophocles,  his  character,  i.  1 90. 
Spain,  ancient  and  modem,  its  iBhabitants,  i.  438v 
Spaniard,  his  politeness,  ii.  298. 

Sparta,  its  policy,  i.  253.  number  of  its  hahMbKOtii  423y 
Spartian  quoted,  i.  535.  ii.  432. 
Spencer  quoted,  ii.  292. 
Sportula,  their  bod  tendency,  i.  440. 
Stanian  quoted,  i.  322. 
States,  small,  their  advantages^  i  399. 
Stoic,  the,  i.  140. 

Stoics,  their  idea  of  providence  ii«  102. 
— — —  their  superstition,  ii.  437. 
Strabo  quoted,  i.  346,  383,  384,  387,  413,  417, 430,  453, 435, 43t,  4SJ9;  . 

520,  Note  (K.)  534,  Note  (KK.)  536,  ffote  (NN.)  ii.  396,  422. 
Stuart  family,  whether  their  succession  ought  to  have  been  retained,  u 

481.  whether  restored,  489. 
Sulgects  particular,  suit  not  with  refinement^  i  249. 
Suetonius  quoted,  i.  18,  379,  383,  427,  428,  439,  518.  JVb^tf  (C.)  il.^ 

133,  364.  400,  422,  489. 
Suidas  quoted,  i.  103,  540.  Note  (QQ.) 
Superstition  defined,  i.  68,  69,  &c. 
Swifk,  Dr,  quoted,  i.  309,  324,  531.  Note  (DD.)  H  272.f 
Sycophant,  its  original  sense^  i.  307. 

Sympathy,  the  great  souioe  of  mond  sentiment,  iL  253,  287. 
Syracuse,  its  extent  and  number  of  inhabitants,  L  422. 

T 

TAcnfus,  somowhat  superstitious,  though  piolkne,  ii.  406,  quoted,  i.  9, 
18,  61r  109,  123,  360,  385,  886,  388,  ^1,  898,  455,  436,  441,  455, 
523.  Note  (P.)  529.  Note  (A A.)  it.  122,  291,  408,  436,  479,  Note 
(LL)  488,  Note  (CCC) 
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l*ai80  qaattd,  U  84,  l$6. 

Tttte^  its  atandttd,  i.  280» 

Taxesp  when  hurtftil,  i  340,  341. 

— — — —  do  not  fall  ultimately  on  hod,  i  S4S* 

Temple,  Sir  William,  i.  85,  206,  S4K 

Tendency  of  actions,  dot  their  Accidental  caumpitnem,  wgiddt  ift 

mania,  ii«  476.  Note  (££;.) 
Terence^  his  character,  i.  192.  quoted,  124^  248. 
Tertullian  quoted,  i  540.  Note  (dQ.) 
Tbd>es,  number  of  its  inhabitanti^,  i.  422. 
Thebm,  its  origin  fronii  polytheism,  iL  408. 
Theism  and  polytheism  compared,  ii.  418. 
Theocritus,  L  4l4. 

Hiinkers,  abstruse^  how  useful,  L.249.  shallow,  Mi* 
Tliucydides,  the  first  historian,  1.  414. 
quoted,  i.  174,  25^  521,  33»,  394,  401. 408,  418, 4|^# 

420,  424.  ii«  291,  428. 
Timon  of  Athens,  hi&  affection  to  Aleibiades,.ii.  268. 
Timotheus  the  poet,  bis  hymn  to  Diana,  ii*  441. 
Ullotson,  his  argunent  «gaii»t  the  real  piesenca,  it.  1094 
Toleration  naturally  attends  polytheism,  iL  4194 
Tory  party,  i.  56»  tfaehr  speculatiir*  system,  i.  441^ 
Tot,  Mona.  du,  quoted*  i*  524.  Notit  (U*) 
I>Nlfn«fbr<^  Mona.  quoted,  i.  185,  430. 
Thigedy,  why  it  pleases,  i  211. 
Tranquillity  of  mind,  whence  i«l  meii^  ii.  2929 
Treasures,  their  effects,  1. 315. 
Turkish  goremment,  i.  345. 
Tyrannidde^  why  blameable,  it.  21 9> 
Tyrants,  ancicot,  tiieir  cruelty,  i.  401  w 

U 

UsTABiz,  Geronimo  Se,  quoted,  L  3774 
Usurpation,  what,  L  452. 

Utility,  a  source  of  approbation,  ii.  217.  why,  240w 
.-i*— .  to  others,  ii.  214.  to  oursetves,  283. 

V 

Talxuos  Maximus  quoted,  i.  535.  Note  (LI*r} 

Vanity,  allies  easily  to  virtue^  i.  79.  why  blamed,  IL  302^ 

Varro  quoted,  L  383,  388,  434,  439.  ii.  432. 

Vauban  quoted,  L  314. 

Vega,  GarciUasso  de  la,  quoted,  i.  304. 

Vern<^  its  sense^  and  inferences  from  it,  ,1  696,  Note  ^X>} 

Veraey,  Paris  de,  quoted,  L  524.  Note  (Q.) 

Vespasian,  his  miraele»  iL  122.  * 

lector,  Aureliu%  quoted,  L  S56,  Nolo  (MM^) 
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Victor,  PubKiifl,  quoted*  i.  423.  537.  Note  (MM.) 

Viigil,  his  character,  i.  190.  quotedf  ii.  281,  340.  ^ 

Virtue  and  vice  defined,  ii.  211. 

Vis  inertiae^  ii.  456.  Note  (D.) 

Vitellius,  his  meanness,  ii.  289. 

Vitntvius  quoted,  i.  534.  Note  (KK.) 

Voluntary  and  involuntary,  why  made  by  the  modems  so  etsebtial  t^ 

morals,  ii  358. 
Voltaire  quoted,  i.  10. 

Vqpiscus  quoted,  i.  425,  429,  539.  Note  (OO*) 
Vossius  quoted,  i.  375,  596. 

W 

Wallkr,  his  character,  i«  190. 

Wisdom,  its  merit,  whence,  ii  276*  , 

Wit  or  ingenuity,  its  merit,  whence,  ii  S98* 

Whig  party,  |.  62.  their  speculatiTC  system,  i  444. 

Wolsey,  Cardinal,  u  123. 

Women,  timorous  and  superstitioos,  ii<  396. 

Wonder,  the  passion  of,  iodines  us  to  believe  fltirMle%  ii  1 17« 

X  ♦ 

XxKwnov,  his  superstition,  ii  488,  Note  (DDD.) 

•  quoted,  i  82,  89,  331,  932,  SS*^,  S9it  402,410,  4l%Af^ 

423,  435.ii.  281,  365,  400,  420,  441.  ,    -     "' 

Xerxesb  his  punuit  of  new  pleasures^  i.  I89< 
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